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To my Yanesha and 
Ashaninka friends, some 

of whom have passed 

but are always remembered: 
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The past is never dead. It’s not even past. 


William Faulkner, Requiem for a Nun 
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FIGURE 1. Aerial view of the Ucayali River, 1940s. 
‘The Ucayali is a whitewater river that meanders through a vast Amazonian floodplain 


from south to north. Also known as the Lake Region, its basin is strongly marked by 
large fluctuations in precipitation and river levels that determine its navigability, food 
accessibility, and health conditions. Source: Maximo H. Kuczynski-Godard, La vida 
en la amazonia peruana: Observaciones de un médico (Lima: Libreria Internacional 
del Perti, 1944). Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 2. Capt. Lepecki and members of the Polish expedition, 1928. 
This photograph was taken on board the Cahuapanas, the war steamboat that 


the Peruvian government put at the disposal of the representatives of the Polish- 
American Migration Syndicate. It shows Capt. Mieczystaw B. Lepecki (first man 
seated from left to right) and Dr. Aleksander Freyd (second man standing from left 
to right). Courtesy of Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe. 
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FIGURE 3. Ashaninka chief Ompikiri, 1928. 
Ompikiri was one of the Ashaninka chiefs who participated in the 1915 Upper 


Ucayali uprising. After embracing the Adventist faith, in 1928 he moved with 

his people to Cheni, on the shores of the ‘Tambo River, where he waited for the 
teacher promised by Pastor Ferdinand Stahl and the imminent transformation of 
the world. Source: Carlyle B. Haynes, “The South American Division,” Review 
and Herald 106(19) (1929): 12. Courtesy of the Office of Archives, Statistics and 
Research, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists. 
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FIGURE 4. Chief Tasorentsi with members of the Polish expedition, 1928. 

This picture shows Chief Tasorentsi (second standing from left) flanked on the left 
by Dr. Aleksander Freyd and on the right by his deputy, his wife with two of their 
children, and Capt. Lepecki. It is not clear whether the deputy chief is Ompikiri or 


Napoleén, both of whom were in Cheni when the meeting took place. ‘The woman 
must be Santana, ‘Tasorentsi’s first wife. Source: Aleksander Freyd, “Garsé grazen z 
Amazonji Brazylijskiej Peruamiskiej,” Auto 12:653. 
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FIGURE 5. News clip on the Upper Ucayali uprising, September 6, 1915. 
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Graves sucesos en el 
vio Ucayali 


Una triple alianza entre 
salvajes.—_Ataque 4a la 
lancha “Libertad” .— 
Seis muertos y ocho he- 
ridos._La masacre de 
‘“Sepa”’.—Los vecinos 
del Alto Ucayali emi- 
gran.—Panico en la pro 
vincia.— Interesantes 
detalles. 
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Ayer 4 las 7 p.m. recibimos un 
radiograma de nuestro corres- 
ponsal en el Ucayali, en el que 
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El Oriente, one of Loreto’s most important newspapers, was the first to inform of 


the seriousness of the multiethnic uprising that began on September 3, 1915, with 


concerted attacks on several Upper Ucayali targets. In the following months, it 


justified the revolt as the consequence of the exactions of white rubber bosses and 


slavers. Source: El Oriente, “Graves sucesos en el Ucayali,” September 6, 1915. 


Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 6. Ashaninka warriors, Lower Urubamba, 1920s. 

This picture depicts a group of Ashaninka men from the Lower Urubamba 

armed with bows and arrows. The Ashaninka formed the bulk of the warriors that 
participated in the 1915 revolt. This picture must have been taken shortly after the 
expelled patrones started to reoccupy the region, around 1921. Source: Album Casa 
Baselli. Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 


FIGURE 7. Conibo group, Ucayali River, 1900s. 

Known as “Lords of the Ucayali” for the dominion they had historically exerted as 
pirates and raiders along the Ucayali River, the Conibo together with the Shipibo 
played an important role in the 1915 uprising and were harshly persecuted. Some 
of their leaders were captured and sent to prison in Iquitos. Source: A. Miles Moss, 
A Trip into the Interior of Peru (Lima: Printed by Charles F. Southwell, 1909), 106. 
Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 8. Yine men, Lower Urubamba, 1920s. 

The picture of this group of Yine men wearing their best tunics was taken in front 
of the casa grande of a Lower Urubamba patr6n, most probably Francisco Vargas 
Hernandez. Yine people had been taken by rubber patrones to work in other areas 
in the 1890s and were only able to return to their lands around 1912. Source: Album 
Casa Baselli. Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 


FIGURE 9. Port at Fundo Cumarfa, Ucayali River, 1905. 

Also known as Nueva Italia, Cumarfa was a large rubber entrepét and sugarcane 
hacienda owned by two Italian brothers, Fernando and Francisco Francchini. It was 
also a busy port for the transshipment of goods because it was the highest point of 
year-round navigation on the river for the larger steamships. Source: César Cipriani, 
Informe del Ing. Sr. César Cipriani sobre la ruta Perené-Ucayali (Lima: Imprenta del 
Estado, 1906). Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 10. Ashaninka counting sticks, 1920s. 

Ashaninka people used these “counting sticks,” collected by Adventist missionary 
William Schaeffler in the late 1920s, to reckon the days and keep track of work done 
ona weekly basis, as suggested by the fact that they have deeper notches every seven 
marks. Source: William Schaeffler Collection (196023). Courtesy of the National 
Museum of the American Indian. 


FIGURE 11. Steam launch Libertad, circa 1910. 

The Libertad, a double-deck steamer owned by the Delgado brothers, was attacked 
twice by indigenous rebels in 1915. ‘Their obsession with capturing the ship was due 

to the fact that its owners were actively involved in the slave trade both as outfitters 

of the region’s largest slavers and as carriers of captive women and children. Source: 
Variedades, no. 394, September 18, 1915. Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 12. Rubber entrepreneur Carlos Corpancho, circa 1910. 

The young Carlos Corpancho was a member of a patrician family from Lima who, at 
the height of the rubber boom, moved to the Selva Central to try his luck extracting 
rubber. After “going native” and attempting to be recognized as a divine emissary, he 
was killed by his peons for not living up to their expectations. Source: Variedades, 

no. 244, November 2, 1912. Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Perti. 
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FIGURE 13. Ashaninka group, Perené Colony, 1910. 

The rebels that attacked the Pichis Trail tambos must have looked very much like 

the men in this photograph, taken in the Perené Colony a few years before the 
Ashaninka 1912-1914 movement. Note that by then many Ashaninka men already 
possessed shotguns or rifles. Source: National Anthropological Archives, Smithsonian 
Institution: NAA INV 04326100. Courtesy of National Anthropological Archives. 


FIGURE 14. Postmen traveling along the Pichis Trail, 1926. 

Mail between Lima and Iquitos was transported by bus to La Merced, mules to 
Puerto Bermtidez, and steamboat to Iquitos. During the 1912-1914 Ashaninka 
movement, the rebels made a point of burning the mailbags and destroying the 
telegraphic lines. Photo: Walter O. Runcie. Courtesy of the Archivo Fotografico 
Walter O. Runcie. 
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FIGURE 15. Capt. Herrera and his troops, Perené Colony, June 1914. 

Captain Herrera (center), commander of the Mounted Infantry of the Andean town 
of La Oroya, was one of the first officers to be sent to the Selva Central to punish 
the Ashaninka rebels. Here he appears in the company of friendly Yanesha and 
Ashaninka chiefs while his soldiers raise the Peruvian flag. Source: Variedades, 

no. 309, January 31, 1914. Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 


FIGURE 16. Tambo Miritiriani, Pichis Trail, 1926. 

Miritiriani was one of the twelve tambos established by the government along 

the Pichis ‘Trail. In December 1913, the insurgents attacked five of these tambos, 
including Miritiriani, setting the houses on fire, killing those who opposed them, 
and cutting down the telegraph lines to prevent the attacked from asking for help. 
Photo: Walter O. Runcie. Courtesy of Archivo Fotografico Walter O. Runcie. 
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FIGURE 17. Perené Colony indigenous chiefs visiting Lima, 1914. 

In July 1914, Victor Valle Riestra, administrator of the Perené Colony, took a group 
of indigenous workers to Lima to ask for guarantees for their lives. Led by Ashaninka 
chiefs Zarate (far left) and José Kinchori (far right), and by Yanesha chief Santiago 
L6pez (center), the group caused a great sensation among the authorities and 


public at large. Source: La Prensa, “La vida entre los Campas y Amueshas,” July 18, 
1914. Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 18. Caricatures of an Ashaninka chief and an army officer, July 1914. 
This caricature expresses the fascination mixed with condescension that urban 


Peruvians felt for the Ashaninka insurgents. Through a play on words, the 
caricaturist mocks former president Augusto Legufa, by then exiled in Panama, 
intimating that he should turn to the Ashaninka for help in order to force his way 
back to the country. Source: Variedades, no. 332, July 1, 1914. Courtesy of the 
Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 19. Ashaninka chief Venancio Amaringo Campa, circa 1900. 


Chief Venancio was an enterprising Ashaninka chief who committed his followers 
to working for the famous rubber barons Carlos Fermin Fitzcarrald and Carlos 
Scharff. At the turn of the nineteenth century, he was considered to be one of the 
“owners” of the Upper Ucayali. Source: Pedro Portillo, Las montafias de Ayacucho y 
los rios Apurtmac, Mantaro, Ene, Perené, Tambo y Alto Ucayali (Lima: Imprenta del 
Estado, 1901), 42. Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 20. Fr. Gabriel Sala and Chief José confronting hostile Ashaninkas, 1897. 
In this watercolor, Fr. Sala depicts his exploration team confronting a group 

of hostile Ashaninka in the Gran Pajonal through the mediation of his guide, 
presumably Chief José (center left). The young chief, who stands out from the 
surrounding Ashaninka because of his short hair and dark tunic, was probably the 
same man who later on came to be known as ‘Tasorentsi. Source: Richard Chase 
Smith, “Los Amuesha: Una minorfa amenazada,” Participacién 3(5) (1974): 55. 
Courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional del Pert. 
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FIGURE 21. Score of ‘Tasorentsi’s song. 

‘Tasorentsi’s song does not resemble any of the known styles of Ashaninka songs, but 
it has some of the gravity of beshiriantsi worshipping songs. It betrays elements of 
both the Andean huaynos of the neighboring highland peoples of Pasco and Junin 
and the ancient Catholic hymns sung in Franciscan missions during colonial times. 


Courtesy of Bernd Brabec de Mori. 
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FIGURE 22. Phase of the moon on September 3, 1915, at 5:30 a.m. 
On September 3, 1915, the moon was in a waning phase and only 33 percent full. 
This means that it must have been a dark night, making the stars more visible. 


Source: http:/Avww.moonpage.com/index.html. 
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FIGURE 23. Night sky on September 3, 1915, at 5:30 a.m. 


Chief Tasorentsi sought to identify the river of youth that appears in the 
mythologies of most Selva Central indigenous peoples with the Milky Way. His 
decision to start the 1915 uprising on the dawn of September 3, when the Milky 
Way shined at the center of the night sky, seems to have been made to reinforce this 
association. Source: http:/Avww.astroviewer.com/interactive-night-sky-map.php. 
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FIGURE 24. Adventist missionary Ferdinand A. Stahl curing people, early 1920s. 
Stahl’s success among the Ashaninka lay to a great extent in his training as a nurse. 
Wherever he went, the first thing he did was to gather the sick to cure them. Since 
he claimed that it was God who cured people, many believed that he was Pabé, the 
Sun god. Source: Center for Adventist Research (P 004115). Courtesy of Center for 
Adventist Research. 


FIGURE 25. Stahl curing people in Cascadas, Perené River, early 1920s. 

In his first years among the Ashaninka, Stahl often wore cushma while visiting 
nonconverted villages. Because of his healing powers and quick adoption of 
Ashaninka customs, he was soon called the “blond shaman.” Source: Center for 
Adventist Research (P 003999). Courtesy of Center for Adventist Research. 
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FIGURE 26. Ashaninka delegation in Metraro, Upper Perené, circa 1928. 


Stahl’s presence in the region created great expectations among the Ashaninka 
and other Selva Central indigenous peoples. ‘The rumor was that a “white god” 
had appeared in the Perené valley. As a result, people began to flock to Metraro, 
sometimes in small family groups or, as in this case, in larger groups led by their 
chiefs. Source: Ferdinand A. Stahl Photograph Collection (Po8619). Courtesy of 
National Museum of the American Indian. 
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FIGURE 27. Stahl and Ashaninka converts in an unknown Adventist mission, mid-1920s. 
The hills on the background of this picture indicate that it was taken somewhere in 
the Upper Perené region, probably in Metraro or Cascadas. ‘The man at the center 
dressed in Western clothes resembles Chief José Carlos ‘Tasorentsi in features and 
posture as he appears in the best accredited photo of him that we know of. Photo: 
Unknown. Courtesy of the Archivo Fotografico Carl Dreyer. 


FIGURE 28. Ashaninka Chief José Carlos Tasorentsi, 1928. 

This photograph of Chief ‘Tasorentsi (fourth man from left, standing in the second 
row) was taken around May 1928 in Cheni, where he and other leaders of the 

1915 uprising had gathered hundreds of followers to wait for the cataclysmic event 
that would liberate them from white domination and bring them wealth and 
immortality. Source: V. E. Peugh, “Through the Jungles to Iquitos (Part 3),” Review 
and Herald 106(2) (1929): 13. Courtesy of the Office of Archives, Statistics and 
Research, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists. 
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FIGURE 29. Ashaninka people attending Sabbath School, circa 1928. 

This picture was probably taken in Cheni, on the Tambo River, during missionaries 
Stahl’s and Peugh’s 1928 trip to Iquitos. The visitors stayed several days in Cheni 
teaching the “word of God” to the locals. ‘They were surprised by the large number 
of people that attended the Sabbath School and their willingness to learn. Source: 
Center for Adventist Research (P 003995). Courtesy of Center for Adventist Research. 


FIGURE 30. People-gatherers Manuela and Ulises in Cheni, circa 1928. 

When Stahl and Peugh decided to establish a new mission in Cheni, they 
appointed Ulises, a Yine man, and Manuela, his Ashaninka wife, as the new 
mission’s native preachers. Not long afterwards, the couple were arrested and 
imprisoned for seven months at the instigation of the local bosses. Source: 
Ferdinand A. Stahl, “God’s Guiding Hand,” Review and Herald 106(34) (1929): 19. 
Courtesy of the Office of Archives, Statistics and Research, General Conference of 
Seventh-Day Adventists. 
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FIGURE 31. Francisco Vargas Hernandez and an elderly Ashaninka woman, circa 1927. 
Pancho Vargas, one of the most powerful Upper Ucayali patrones, commanded a 


large workforce of Yine and Ashaninka people. Of indigenous or mestizo origins, 
he was a charismatic, authoritarian man who adopted and played the roles of white 
patron and indigenous leader. Source: Alberto Gridilla, “Felicidad de los Campas,” 
Florecillas de San Antonio 203 (1928): 430. Courtesy of Archivo de la Provincia 
Misionera San Francisco Solano. 
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FIGURE 32. Atalaya on the confluence of the Tambo and Ucayali Rivers, 1928. 
Founded in 1928 on lands provided by Pancho Vargas, Atalaya was meant to 
become the stronghold of the Upper Ucayali patrones and a deterrent to the 
Adventist missionaries’ subversive influence. When this picture was taken, Atalaya 
had a small school and was inhabited by only four families. Source: Mieczystaw 
B. Lepecki, Od Amazonki do ziemi ognistej (Warsaw: Ludowa Spoldzielna 
wydawnicza, 1958), 144-145. 


Tel.# 294. Lima,23 de mayo de 1928. 


Prefecto Iquitos. 


Fecibido siguiente telegrara: 


"WASISEA.<Sr. Abraham Rivero Diputado Ucayali. 
Lima.-Comun{cole haber movimiento salvajes campas promovido por 
agentes evangelistas comuniquen Gobierno corren peligro,misién 
‘eatélica Puerto Ocopa conveniente ordene inmediata desocnpacién 
estos lugares cabesillas criminales masacre alto Ucayali en 4 
1915 acompafiados evangelistas,Vargas Hernandez " S{rvase infor= 
a ~, Rey y Lama. ’ * 
FIGURE 33. Telegram from Francisco Vargas warning of imminent Ashaninka 
attack, May 1928. 
This telegram caused the arrest of native preachers Ulises and Manuela and marked 
the beginning of the persecution of Adventist missionaries and their assistants in the 
Upper Ucayali region. Source: Telegram of Francisco Vargas Hernandez to Ucayali 
Congressman Abraham Rivero, May 23, 1928 (AGN: MI/PR 278/DP/LR). Courtesy 
of the Archivo General de la Nacion. 
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FIGURE 34. Stahl and 2nd Lt. Carlos Gensollen visiting the Tambo River, 1928. 
This picture of Stahl and 2nd Lt. Gensollen (center), commissioned to determine 

the veracity of the accusations raised by local patrones against Adventists missionaries, 
was probably taken in Colonia Pira. It also seems to feature chiefs Ompikiri (first man 
standing from left) and ‘Tasorentsi (third man standing from left). Source: Ferdinand 
A. Stahl, “God’s Guiding Hand,” Review and Herald 106(34) (1929): 19. 


FIGURE 35. Chief Tasorentsi’s camp in Santaniari, Ucayali River, circa 1929. 

After abandoning Cheni, chiefs Tasorentsi, Ompikiri, and Napoleén moved with 
their followers to Santaniari on the Upper Ucayali. There they seem to have settled 
separately, each on its own camp. Source: Barbara Osborne Westphal, “Up the 
Amazon,” The Youth’s Instructor 78(29) (1930): 4. Courtesy of the Office of Archives, 
Statistics and Research, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists. 
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FIGURE 36. Ashaninka and Yine converts in Santaniari, circa 1929. 

Stahl’s message about Christ’s second coming, in addition to indigenous 
expectation that a flying steamboat would arrive bringing them wealth and 
destroying their white-mestizo enemies, attracted a large number of Ashaninka and 
Yine converts to Santaniari. Source: Barbara Osborne Westphal, “Up the Amazon,” 
The Youth’s Instructor 78(29) (1930): 4. Courtesy of the Office of Archives, Statistics 
and Research, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists. 


"Boos del Tambo,5 de Noviembre de 1928.— 
SreCoronel Prefecto del Departamento de Loreto. Ofe If Se Me 08 al= 
tamente honroso el dirigirme ante ese superior despucho pare ponerle 
on gu eonceiniento varios puntos referentes a la aotuaed que atre- 
viosa esta rogion.- La situacién es de lo ms delicada, ori por. 
los sefiores A istes,quienes han sembrado el pdnieo y el del 
lugar.<© Estos se dedican sokamonte a desmoralizar los personales,de 
una manora tal que los dejan completamente sugestionades.e- Abandon 
los trabajos dejando asi eomprometidos a sus efoeetivos patrones, 
nes no pucden satiofaeer suo eompromisos con los eomereiantes de 
tos.— Cuentan eon varios de sus agentes como son Carlos Lhemann Care 
los charff y otros, quienes propassn la vos de la exisctencia do "UN 
DLOS® llamado St y quo & traer& toda necesivad grutise=Tan- 
dién les atemorizan a los que no quieren adhorirse a esta misién die 
eiéndolés que oi no eumplen con el mandato de este Dios "ViNDRA Ul VAje 
POR AEREO" para eonsumirlos, que la tierra los harf desaparecer y eo= 
eee sof que en resunidas eventas no es mas que para engafiarlos y reti=- 
rarlos del po'er ée sus patrones.-stos se estan radicando on el lu 
gar de "Jentaniari’~ Alto Ueayali- donde queda como ropresmtente el 
Befior William Sheflersse Las quejas que se presentan son consecutiva= 
monte, on reelemo de garantfas, que a diario me solieitan por oserito 
pues ellos temen de que pudiera presentarse nucvamente una hecatombe 
@omo la dol afio 1915, en que ten viotimas fueron sacrificadas,sin 
respeto siquiera de ies eriaturas.s La situsei én pues que atreviosa 


FIGURE 37. Police report denouncing Adventist subversive activities, 1928. 

Report in which the police constable of the Upper Ucayali accuses Adventist 
preachers of “sowing panic and terror in the region” and persuading indigenous 
peons to abandon their patrones by claiming that Stahl is God and that those who 
do not respond to his calls will be destroyed by a flying steamboat. Source: Letter of 
the Police Constable of Tambo and Upper Ucayali to the Prefect of Loreto, Mouth 
of the ‘Tambo, November 3, 1928 (MRE: 2.0.E, 1929-Entradas, no. 73). Courtesy of 
the Central Archive of the Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores del Pert. 
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FIGURE 38. Lts. Leonardo Alvarifio and Harold B. Grow in San Ramé6n, 1927. 
On October 26, 1927, Lt. Alvarifio, charged with the task of establishing Oriental 
National Airline, connecting Lima with Iquitos, completed the first trip from 
Lima to San Ramon. The appearance of airplanes had a deep impact among 

the Ashaninka, who identified them with a mythical bird that was to herald the 
end of the world. Source: Amaru Tincopa, Alas de la montafia: La aviaci6n en el 
Oriente peruano. Accessed July 2013. http://alasandinas.wordpress.com/2012/05/23/ 
alas-de-la-montana-la-historia-de-la-aviacion-en-el-oriente-peruano/. 


FIGURE 39. Village of Contamana on the Ucayali, 1926. 

When in 1928 Chief Tasorentsi settled in Contamana to study at the Adventist 
Bible School, the town, with more than 2,000 inhabitants, was the largest along 

the Ucayali River. It boasted a central plaza, two main streets, a post office, two 
elementary and two high schools, one for girls and one for boys, and an electrical 
plant. Photo: Walter O. Runcie. Courtesy of Archivo Fotogradfico Walter O. Runcie. 
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FIGURE 40. Shirunkama and Jaromi in Aruya, Ucayali River, circa 1929. 

Aruya converts with people-gatherers Shirunkama and Jaromi (standing on the 
extremes). Like ‘Tasorentsi, Shirunkama preached an indigenized version of 

the Adventist doctrine, while at the same time seeking communication with 

the creator god through the ritual consumption of ayahuasca. Source: Henry 
Westphal, “My Paisanos Want God’s Word,” South American Bulletin 6(8) (1930): 
5. Courtesy of the Office of Archives, Statistics and Research, General Conference 
of Seventh-Day Adventists. 


FIGURE 41. Shipibo-Conibo converts in Ebenezer, Ucayali River, 1930s. 

Founded in 1931 by Aymara preacher Rufino Pacho, Ebenezer, located on the 
mouth of the Roaboya River, soon attracted a large number of Shipibo-Conibo 
converts. Source: Center for Adventist Research (P 004119). Courtesy of Center for 
Adventist Research. 
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FIGURE 42. Yine debt-peons belonging to Francisco Vargas, 1928. 

Yine debt-peons from Pancho Vargas’s fundos participated in both the 1915 uprising 
and the 1920s Adventist effervescence. Many of them abandoned Vargas to take 
shelter in Shahuaya under Chief Tasorentsi’s protection. This led to ‘Tasorentsi’s 
arrest and torture, and his subsequent abandonment of the Upper Ucayali region. 
Source: Mieczysltaw B. Lepecki, Od Amazonki do ziemi ognistej (Warsaw: Ludowa 
Spoldzielna wydawnicza, 1958), 112-113. 


FIGURE 43. National Integrated Agricultural High School “José Carlos Amaringo 
Chico,” 2017. 

Erected in Santa ‘Teresa (Pachitea River) in 1987, this school was named after José 
Carlos Amaringo Chico, the community’s founder. The picture depicts students 
celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of the school’s foundation. Photo: Idalita 
Chauca Chavez. Courtesy of the Instituto del Bien Comtin. 
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Slavery and Utopia 
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Prologue 


much by design and intention as by sheer chance. In this 
case, however, chance has played a larger role than design, 
at least with regard to its origins. Its beginnings go back to an e-mail that 
Lukasz Krokoszyriski, by then a Polish anthropology student, sent me on 
October 22, 2008. I had met Lukasz a few months earlier at the Oxford- 
Paris conference of the Society for the Anthropology of Lowland South 
America. He had been doing historical research on the Pano-speaking 
Remo and Kapanawa of the Sierra del Divisor in eastern Peru, and, 
as I was also interested in the history of Peruvian Amazonia, we soon 
engaged in a lively discussion about archives, documentary sources, and 
a variety of historical conundrums. | promised to send him the two vol- 
umes on Panoan peoples of the Guia etnogrdfica de la alta amazonia, 
a collection of ethnographic monographs that I had coedited with my 
Peruvian colleague Frederica Barclay.’ His e-mail was to confirm receipt 
and thank me for the volumes. At the end he added: “I am sorry that 
there is little I can reciprocate with at the moment. The only thing that 
comes to mind is a book that you may not be familiar with, as it was pub- 
lished in Polish by a Polish traveler. It contains some interesting first- 
hand information on the Peruvian Montafia in the 1920’s.”” 
The book in question, titled Na Amazonce i we wschodniem Peru 
(In the Amazon and Eastern Peru), recounts the personal experiences of 
Mieczystaw B. Lepecki, a Polish army officer, during a 1928 reconnais- 
sance trip to the Upper Ucayali River.’ What led Lukasz to bring this 
particular book to my attention was Lepecki’s mention of an encoun- 
ter with a Campa or Ashaninka* chief who claimed to be “hijo del 
Sol,” “son of the Sun.” His followers, according to Lepecki, called him 
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“Tasulinchi”—a misrendering of tasorentsi, the Ashaninka term for a 
category of gods and good spirits that may be translated, as I argue in 
chapter 1, as “all-powerful blower world transformer.” Lepecki described 
‘Tasorentsi as “the greatest chief of the Campas” and paramount leader 
of a violent uprising that in 1915 had swept the Upper Ucayali and Lower 
Urubamba, killing many rubber extractors and forcing the survivors 
to abandon the region. Knowing of my interest in the struggles of the 
indigenous peoples of the Selva Central region’ against white people’s 
encroachment, Lukasz assumed that Lepecki’s reference would be of 
interest to me (see map ©.1). 

He was right. The information was extremely puzzling. In all the 
years I had spent studying the history of the Peruvian montajia,° I had 
never read of a native uprising led by a charismatic leader in that par- 
ticular area and at that date. I told Lukasz that I suspected that Lepecki 
belonged to that breed of roguish adventurers that from time to time 
come to “explore” the Amazon in search of exotic stories to publish when 
they go back home, travelers who claim to have found El Dorado, lost 
Inka cities, the largest assassin boa ever, or never-before-contacted can- 
nibalistic tribes. Lepecki, I ventured, seemed to have merged accounts 
of the well-attested 1912-1914 Ashaninka attacks on white-mestizo settle- 
ments in the neighboring Pichis, Perené, and Pangoa River basins with 
older narratives about Juan Santos Atahualpa, the head of an eighteenth- 
century utopian and anticolonial uprising against the Spanish who also 
styled himself “son of God.”’ I was not prepared, however, to dismiss 
the story entirely and asked Lukasz whether he could translate for me 
the section recounting Lepecki’s meeting with Tasorentsi. One full year 
passed by before Lukasz could complete the translation. But when he 
finished, he had translated not only the passages on Lepecki’s encounter 
with Tasorentsi but also all the chapter sections in which Tasorentsi was 
mentioned. In addition, he had drawn a detailed synopsis of each of the 
book’s chapters. I was now able to verify Lepecki’s story. 

Capt. Lepecki did not provide many details about Tasorentsi’s revolt. 
He asserted that it had taken place in 1915, it had involved a confedera- 
tion of tribes from the Gran Pajonal and Ucayali River, the insurgents 
had killed many of the white people living along this river, they had 
sought to capture the steam launch Libertad, and Tasorentsi had won 
the war, after which for five years the region had been freed from the 
presence of white-mestizo patrones.’ It was not much to go on, but it 
was enough to launch a search for independent evidence that the revolt 
had indeed occurred. I spent several days checking all the published 
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MAP 0.1. Selva Central region showing nineteenth-century political demarcation. 


sources on the history of Peruvian Amazonia that I had at hand, but to 
no avail. None of them mentioned the uprising. When I was about to 
give up my search and tell Lukasz that Lepecki was probably a fabulist, 
I came across the briefest of statements by Franciscan historian Dioni- 
sio Ortiz: “As a result of the rubber crisis, there were serious disorders 
in the Pichis, Pachitea and Upper Ucayali rivers in which native peo- 
ple, angry at the abuses committed against them, rose against the rubber 
extractors, killing some of them. On top of decreasing remunerations, 
they complained about physical maltreatment. In the Upper Ucayali the 
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Campa killed some rubber extractors on the Unini River and attacked 
the launch Libertad. The government had to take action in the matter, 
establishing military garrisons in Iparfa, Cumaria and the mouth of the 
Tambo River in order to safeguard the civilized.”’ Ortiz did not men- 
tion the exact year in which the uprising took place, but his references to 
the rubber crisis, which started in 1910 and deepened in 1914, and to the 
attack on the Libertad persuaded me that Lepecki’s story could be true. 

At that point, it became clear to me that the only way of assessing 
the full scope and significance of ‘Tasorentsi’s revolt was to examine the 
newspapers published at the time. It took me another two years, until 
2011, before I found the time to travel to Lima to examine the National 
Library’s newspaper collection. My expectations were more than ful- 
filled. The many references that I found in regional and national news- 
papers on the 1915 Upper Ucayali uprising confirmed not only that 
Lepecki was a credible source, but also that, at the time, the insurrection 
had been considered a much mote serious affair than Ortiz’s brief men- 
tion suggested. Lukasz had given me the greatest gift of all: a new and 
intriguing research topic. And for that I am greatly thankful. 

What I did not know at the time was that my new project, originally 
focused on Tasorentsi’s 1915 revolt, would lead me, as the information 
started piling up, to attempt reconstructing the extraordinary life and 
political trajectory of a man who was undoubtedly one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, twentieth-century Ashaninka leader.'” And what an 
extraordinary life it was. A life full of dramatic chance events, unlikely 
changes of direction, and strategic self-reinventions, but also one driven 
by a deep-rooted adherence to three basic Ashaninka cultural values: 
unrestricted generosity, interethnic openness, and the hope for immor- 
tality. A cosmopolitan life marked by a mixed ethnic background, a more 
than passing acquaintance with the cultural practices and cosmologies 
of the region’s diverse indigenous peoples, and an unusual—at least for 
the time—knowledge of white people’s language and lifeways. But also a 
life doggedly dedicated to fighting indigenous slavery, challenging white 
domination, and defending indigenous peoples’ rights. Not a life, how- 
ever, of ethical blacks and whites but one characterized by moral greys 
and radical moral conversions. 

The child of an age that brought about radical changes to the lives of 
the Selva Central indigenous peoples, Tasorentsi began his teenage years 
working as a quasi-enslaved debtpeon for a well-known Peruvian sla- 
ver. He went on to become a wealthy slave trader and shaman-chief after 
abandoning his patrén (boss), until he finally renounced slave raiding in 
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order to catalyze Ashaninka discontent at the end of the rubber boom era. 
After that, he went on to head the largest multiethnic antislavery upris- 
ing of twentieth-century Peruvian Amazonia, abandoned violence as a 
political tool after embracing Seventh-Day Adventism, and spent most of 
the rest of his life as a “people-gatherer,” preaching and practicing a sha- 
manized version of Adventist doctrine. As might be expected of a world 
transformer, ‘Tasorentsi’s death was shrouded in myth and mystery. ‘The 
only constant throughout this eventful life was his quest for the sky river: 
either under the form of the indigenous tradition of the “waters of youth” 
where the higher gods bathe in order to remain forever young, or as the 
“river of life” that traverses the celestial New Jerusalem of the Adventist 
canon. ‘Tasorentsi’s “wars” (his armed actions, mystical battles, and ideo- 
logical struggles) and his “dreams” (his political aims, moral hopes, and 
ayahuasca visions) of the book’s title were driven by this greater purpose: 
the goal of attaining immortality for himself and his followers. 

I have tried to put together the many pieces that compose the large 
puzzle of Chief Tasorentsi’s life by combining a vast array of materials: 
archival documents from national and regional repositories with oral 
histories recorded from knowledgeable indigenous elders; journalistic 
articles and editorials with field materials collected by Ashaninka spe- 
cialists in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s; Adventist and Catholic mission- 
ary literature with ethnographic works; articles produced by scientists 
and explorers with travelogues published by globe-trotters and adventur- 
ers; dictionaries of indigenous languages with old maps, sky charts, and 
atlases; and musical recordings and scores with photographs, early films, 
and other visual materials. It is thus a work of historical anthropology, 
a hybrid book combining the conventions of anthropology and history. 
But one that differs substantially in both style and methodology from 
other historical works on Lowland South America, which seek to unveil 
the history of first encounters by deconstructing early colonial narra- 
tives,'! reveal indigenous modes of historical consciousness,'* or eluci- 
date the ways in which indigenous peoples set about constituting the 
specific historical situations in which they have been involved." It also 
differs from the biographical or autobiographical works on native Ama- 
zonian leaders, shamans, and thinkers, which are mainly based on infor- 
mation provided by living subjects and make little use of other kinds of 
historical sources."4 

These approaches—which indeed have produced groundbreaking 
studies on the history of native Amazonian peoples and individuals— 
share the tendency to privilege orally transmitted indigenous historical 
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understandings and perceptions over nonindigenous written sources. 
Without dismissing the writings of colonial actors as important histori- 
cal sources, Neil Whitehead considers that, given their incomplete and 
biased nature, these need to be interpreted in the light of “Native social 
and cultural practices, particularly as expressed in Native discourse,”” 
or, as Bruce Albert would put it, in the light of indigenous “expressive 
regimes.”"° Rightly questioning the notion that written sources are more 
“objective” than oral narratives or nonverbal formulations (such as ritual 
performances, dances, or mimic representations), Jonathan Hill places 
emphasis on the latter modes, claiming that although they “cannot be 
literally read as direct accounts of historical processes, they can show 
how indigenous societies have experienced history and the ongoing 
means by which they struggle to make sense out of complex, contradic- 
tory historical processes.””” In turn, Peter Gow mentions the difficulty of 
incorporating historical methods into anthropology given the absence of 
historical records prior to the colonial encounter and the scarcity of doc- 
uments on native Amazonian societies in colonial archives. “In search- 
ing to use historical methods,” Gow claims, “anthropological thought 
must often admit defeat, not because it is intrinsically limited as an intel- 
lectual project, but because that project finds no corresponding evi- 
dence.”'* Gow concludes that “an anthropological analysis that uses 
historical methods must start from ethnography, and from the problems 
ethnography presents.”"” 

Although I adhere to the rationale of these arguments, I often have 
the feeling that they result from what is commonly called “professional 
bias,” an inclination to view the world through the lenses of one’s own 
profession and confine oneself to doing what one is best trained to do. 
In this book I have tried to escape from the anthropological bias, not 
in order to replace it by an equally biased historical approach, but to 
come up with a new way of doing Amazonianist historical research. 
Since in this particular instance there is no lack of written sources, I 
hope to embrace oral tradition and the written historical record equally, 
with their respective flaws and shortcomings but also with their distinct 
advantages, in order to create something larger: a tridimensional con- 
struct of the kind envisioned by Haruki Murakami, one “in which truth 
isn’t always real and reality isn’t always truthful.””? In other words, a 
construct that acknowledges that not all events present in the historical 
record or oral tradition really happened, while at the same time recog- 
nizing that events that do not appear in the documentary or oral sources 
might have happened. 
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This in no way means that I advocate an uncritical use of docu- 
mentary sources or a taken-for-granted approach to oral evidence. On 
the contrary, I support the notion that evidence should not be taken at 
face value but must be cross-checked and questioned from a variety of 
perspectives in search of hidden meanings, biases, or understandings. 
This is particularly true of nonindigenous colonial sources. In the case 
of indigenous allocutions and texts, the evidence should be further ana- 
lyzed in the light of indigenous worldviews in search of native percep- 
tions that may not be evident at first sight. | am convinced, however, that 
no matter how rigorous we might be in assessing the meaning, internal 
consistency, and veracity of written or oral sources, we will never be able 
to fully comprehend the intricacy of the social and political contexts in 
which they were produced or the complexity of the thought processes 
that produced them. 

For the above reasons, | make no apologies for the subjective and 
sometimes conjectural aspects of my historical reconstruction of Chief 
‘Tasorentsi’s life. On the contrary, together with Walter Benjamin, I believe 
that “to articulate what is past does not mean to recognize “how it really 
was. It means to take control of a memory, as it flashes in a moment of 
danger.””! By which he meant that the task of the historian is not, as Leo- 
pold von Ranke, founder of modern history, would have it, to reconstruct 
the past in a formally objective fashion, but rather to draw from the mem- 
ory of the past the inspiration that may help the living to envision and 
build a different, less oppressive future. This book’s aim is, thus, not to 
recreate the past as it was, but, paraphrasing Guido Ruggiero, one of the 
leading members of the Italian school of microhistory, “to tell tales, stories 
told in a way like those told by the first storytellers. Elaborate rich stories 
that, for all their potential untruths, overstatements, and misunderstand- 
ings, and all their latent multiple levels of meaning, nonetheless provide 
underlying proximate truths about whatever is the matter at hand.” 

This is not, therefore, a book that seeks to problematize the relation 
between history and anthropology. It is neither a book aimed at deter- 
mining the meaning of history for “peoples without history” nor a book 
concerned with depicting a particular period in the history of Peruvian 
Amazonia along the lines of what John Brewer has called “prospect his- 
tory,” a large-scale history written from a single, superior point of view.” 
Rather, I assume a “refuge history” approach, a more close-up, small- 
scale kind of history that privileges narrative over structure, agency over 
determinism, and microhistories over grand narratives. Above all, an 
approach that incorporates diverse points of view and in which historical 
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figures are treated as the subjects rather than the objects of history, as 
actors endowed with agency, motives, feelings, and consciousness. A 
kind of history whose appeal derives not so much “from a sense of con- 
trol of history but from a sense of belonging, of connectedness—to both 
persons and details—in the past.”** Although this is not a novel approach 
either in the field of Amazonianist anthropology” or in that of history at 
large,” as far as I know this is the first time it has been adopted as a guid- 
ing paradigm in an Amazonian historical study. I leave it to the reader to 
judge whether the experiment has been worthwhile. 

From the very beginning I knew that this book would have the privi- 
lege, but also the great responsibility, of bringing to the fore a fragment of 
Ashaninka history that had been pretty much relegated to a state of obliv- 
ion. As I delved deeper and deeper into Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s life, it dawned 
on me that his life history was much more than a piece of Ashaninka 
history; it encompassed the history of the various Selva Central indige- 
nous peoples: the Ashaninka, Yine, Conibo, Shipibo, and Yanesha, whose 
lives Chief Tasorentsi shared and partly contributed to shaping. Thus, by 
reconstructing Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s personal and political trajectory, I hope 
not only to celebrate the life of a staunch defender of native Amazonian 
peoples’ rights but also to draw attention to this important period of the 
Selva Central’s history. Although I adhere to the African proverb quoted 
by Nigerian Igbo writer Chinua Achebe that “until the lions have their 
own historians, the history of the hunt will always glorify the hunter,’”’ 
I believe that this will not happen until the lions rediscover those por- 
tions of their past that were intentionally or unintentionally veiled, dis- 
guised, or omitted by the hunters, or that, for one reason or another, did 
not make it into their collective memories; it will not happen, that is, until 
they become aware of the importance of bringing back to life those oblit- 
erated aspects of their history that enlighten their rights as a people. As 
Achebe asserts, this is “not one man’s job. It’s not one person’s job. But it is 
something we have to do, so that the story of the hunt will also reflect the 
agony, the travail—the bravery, even, of the lions.” If this book—which I 
intend to publish also in Spanish—can contribute in whatever little mea- 
sure to achieving this greater goal, I will feel more than satisfied. 


The book starts by recounting Capt. Lepecki’s encounter with Chief 
‘Tasorentsi in June 1928, a particularly significant meeting since it took 
place at a transitional point in the life of the Ashaninka shaman-chief, 
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when he had left behind his years as a determined warrior of the Sun 
god and had begun a new path as a more conciliatory—yet far from 
tamed—Adventist preacher and people-gatherer. Capt. Lepecki was a 
privileged witness of this unique moment in Chief Tasorentsi’s life, who 
by then already called himself José Carlos Amaringo Chico but was bet- 
ter known as Tasorentsi. His detailed report provides evidence as much 
of the Ashaninka leader’s great influence over his followers as of his 
capacity for change and self-reinvention. It also gives testimony of Chief 
‘Tasorentsi’s complex religious understandings, which Lepecki regarded 
as instances of “cognitive dissonance” but which may be better consid- 
ered as the outcome of the workings of “conceptual integration,” a kind 
of human mental operation particularly prevalent in contexts of clashing 
thought systems and worldviews, not only among indigenous people but 
also among white patrones and foreign missionaries.” 

In an exercise of “regressive history,” and taking Lepecki’s encoun- 
ter with Chief Tasorentsi as the narrative’s main historical milestone, in 
the following chapters I proceed to trace backwards the high points in 
Chief Tasorentsi’s life as a world transformer, shaman-chief, and slave 
trader earlier to his formative years as a debt-peon in an Upper Ucayali 
rubber entrepét (chapters 2, 3, and 4). After putting together a personal 
and public portrait of Chief Tasorentsi, I go on to discuss the causes of the 
1912-1914 Ashaninka movement and the 1915 multiethnic Upper Ucay- 
ali uprising from both an etic and emic point of view (chapters 5 and 6). 
I then go back once more to Lepecki’s encounter with Chief ‘Tasorentsi 
and finish the book by reconstructing the Ashaninka leader's trajectory as 
an unorthodox Adventist preacher from his conversion in 1922 until his 
death in 1958 at the age of eighty-three (chapters 7 and 8). Such back-and- 
forth movements in time are meant to reflect the course of my research 
process and to allow readers to share with me the surprises I found at 
each turn of the road while researching the life of this extraordinary man. 
I conclude the book with an epilogue in which I address two questions 
that had intrigued me since the very beginning of my research: Why have 
Chief Tasorentsi’s wars and dreams left such a feeble imprint on both the 
history of Peruvian Amazonia and indigenous oral memory? And, more 
importantly, what do these wars and dreams tell us about what a scholar 
has called the “ethnographic ‘black hole’ of Ashaninka messianism”?*” 

Before plunging into the narrative, it is worth clarifying a few prac- 
tical issues. The ethnonyms used in this work are the self-designation 
terms accepted nowadays by the ethnopolitical organizations of the 
Selva Central indigenous peoples: Ashaninka instead of Campa, Yine 
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instead of Piro, Yanesha instead of Amuesha.”' I have only maintained 
the older ethnonyms when they appear within quotes. 

For the purposes of this book I have adopted the Ashaninka alpha- 
bet approved in 2008 by the Macroregional Ashaninka Congress and 
Peru’s Ministry of Education, which unified the various alphabets pro- 
duced by different institutions over the years. The new alphabet con- 
tains the following letters: a, b, ch, e, i, j,k, m,n, fi, 0, p, 1, s, sh, t, ts, ty, 
y. All Ashaninka names and words have been adapted to the new alpha- 
bet, except when they appear in quotes.” The only other exceptions are 
Ashaninka words containing the consonant j, which I have replaced by h 
so as to preserve its original sound when pronounced in English. 

Interviews with Ashaninka elders were held in Spanish since I do 
not speak Ashaninka. Although as an undergraduate student I did a 
three-month-long fieldwork among the Ashaninka of Rfo Negro and 
visited on different occasions several of the various groups that com- 
pose the Ashaninka cluster, particularly those along the Satipo, Pan- 
goa, Kiatari, Apurimac, and Ene Rivers, I have never done prolonged 
fieldwork among the Ashaninka and thus have no direct knowledge of 
Ashaninka ethnography or oral history. The same is true in relation to 
the other indigenous peoples that feature in this account, such as the 
Yine, Shipibo-Conibo, and Matsigenka. I have compensated for this dis- 
advantage by reading as much of the available ethnographic and linguis- 
tic literature on these peoples as possible and, above all, by frequently 
consulting with the various specialists on these peoples whenever I had 
an ethnographic or linguistic doubt (see acknowledgments). Their help 
has been invaluable. However, I take full responsibility for any mistakes 
or misinterpretation left in the present study. 

Given that there are many common terms in Selva Central regional 
Spanish that have very specific meanings and are difficult to translate, | 
have opted to incorporate them in italics into the text. The same is true 
of many of the more commonly used Ashaninka terms. ‘To make it easier 
for readers, at the end of the book I have included a glossary with brief 
definitions of each of these terms. 

Since to write this book I have had to use a broad range of sources, 
including hundreds of archival documents and other materials, I have 
opted to organize the references following the “notes and bibliography 
style” as proposed by the Chicago Manual of Style.* This documenta- 
tion system, which presents bibliographic information in both endnotes 
and a bibliography (see references), is favored by historians and scholars 
in the field of the humanities, for it allows one to accommodate a variety 
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of sources, including esoteric ones less appropriate to the “author-date 
system” predominant among anthropologists and other social scientists. 

The photographs that illustrate the text come from a variety of 
sources, mainly old newspapers, journals, and books. We know of only 
two accredited photographs of Chief Tasorentsi, one taken by Dr. Alek- 
sander Freyd, one of the members of the Polish expedition, and found 
by Lukasz Krokoszyriski (see figure 4), the other taken by pastor Ferdi- 
nand Stahl and published in the Adventist journal Review and Herald 
(see figure 28). There are, however, two other pictures featuring men 
who resemble the Ashaninka leader (see figures 27 and 34). In order to 
verify if the look-alikes were Chief Tasorentsi, I had the photographs 
analyzed by facial-recognition software. Unfortunately, because of the 
accredited images’ low resolution, the software was unable to confirm 
this identification. Since one of the two unconfirmed photographs (fig- 
ure 34) was taken in a well-attested context in which we know Chief 'Tas- 
orentsi could have been present, it is more than probable that the man 
who appears in it is indeed the Ashaninka leader. As to the third photo- 
graph (figure 27), I have kept it in the hope that someday we will have a 
better picture of José Carlos Tasorentsi to compare it with. 


ONE 


An Indian Uprising Thirteen 
Years Later, 1928 


Tam son of the Sun. 


CHIEF JOSE CARLOS, AKA TASORENTSI 


t , Then Capt. Mieczyslaw B. Lepecki arrived in the 
Ashaninka village of Cheni, on the ‘Tambo River, in a 
late evening in May 1928, he could have hardly known 
that he was about to meet the most feared and maligned indigenous chief 
of the Upper Ucayali River.! It is not as if Lepecki had never heard of “the 
bloody Tasulinchi,” as he wrote Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s name, before meeting 
him in Cheni. Lepecki was no stranger to the region as he had been com- 
missioned by the Polish government to accompany a scientific expedi- 
tion whose task was to identify suitable places for the establishment of 
a Polish colony. He had been traveling several months along the wind- 
ing Ucayali on his way upriver from Iquitos, the capital of Loreto (see fig- 
ure 1). A photograph taken at the time shows an animated Capt. Lepecki 
wearing civilian clothes on board the Cahuapanas, the war steamboat 
that the Peruvian navy had put at the disposal of the Polish expedition 
(see figure 2). It was thanks to his enthusiasm and unlimited curiosity that 
Lepecki was able to form, during his long, ten-month trip, a quite accu- 
rate picture of the state of white—Indian relations in the region. 

The first time Lepecki heard of Tasorentsi had been two months 
earlier, when the Cahuapanas was about to dock in Puntijau on its way 
upriver to Atalaya.? While standing on the deck watching the dozens of 
Ashaninka men, women, and children who had gathered on the shore 
to welcome the boat, José Enrique Urresti, who accompanied the expe- 
dition as the prefect of Loreto’s representative, warned him: “Captain, 
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these people are murderers!” He then went on to inform Lepecki how, 
in 1915, the people of Puntijau had joined the Ashaninka rebels of the 
Gran Pajonal commanded by Chief ‘Tasorentsi with the intention of 
massacring and expelling all white people from the Upper Ucayali 
region. On that occasion, he said, when he and Julio César Delgado, 
owner and captain of the steam launch Libertad, tried to land in Punti- 
jau, the Ashaninka had gathered on the shore to prevent them from dis- 
embarking. T’he same curaca (headman) that was now welcoming them 
had aimed his rifle at Capt. Delgado, threatening to open fire if the ship 
dared stop in the village. When Capt. Lepecki observed that the behav- 
ior of the Indians might have been considered quite natural given that it 
was a time of war, Urresti exclaimed indignantly: “No, Capitain! There 
was no war. It was a rebellion!”’ 

Unesti had very good reasons to fear the Ashaninka and recall with 
dread the 1915 uprising. He was a well-known Upper Ucayali patrén, who, 
at the height of the rubber boom had been deeply involved in rubber 
extraction and trade.* Lepecki, who does not hide how much he disliked 
his forced trip companion, reports that in those years Urresti was associ- 
ated with Francisco (Pancho) Vargas Hernandez, one of the region’s most 
powerful patrones and a man whose reputation as a slaver was an open 
secret in the region. Like Vargas, Urresti had also engaged in correrias 
(slave raids) against Indian people, having admitted to Lepecki with 
“naive frankness” that on one occasion he had captured 1,500 Ashaninka. 
Lepecki remarks that even if this figure was greatly exaggerated, it is 
indicative of the magnitude of slave hunting in the Upper Ucayali. He 
reports that after news of this large correrfa reached Lima, Urresti was 
arrested. Unfortunately, he was never convicted. The 1915 uprising put an 
end to Urresti’s profitable dealings as rubber extractor and slave trader, 
so to avoid indigenous retaliation the slaver moved with his Ashaninka 
peons to the Lower Ucayali, where he established a large fundo (land- 
holding) named Monte Carmelo.’ It comes as no surprise, then, that he 
referred to ‘Tasorentsi and the Ashaninka rebels in such hostile terms. 

Other ucayalinos® had also apprised Capt. Lepecki of the “atroci- 
ties” committed by the indigenous rebels in 1915. Julio César Paredes, 
pilot of the Cahuwapanas, had spent long hours telling him about the ter- 
tible year when the wild Gran Pajonal “Campas” joined forces with the 
Conibo, Yine, and Amahuaca peons of the Upper Ucayali area in order 
to strike their common enemy (see map 1.1).’ Paredes told Lepecki that 
many civilizados*—more than one hundred families according to some 
counts—had been killed on that occasion. The only survivor, the pilot 
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MAP 1.1. Selva Central indigenous peoples. 


claimed, was Pancho Vargas, and this only because his Yine peons, who 
hated the Ashaninka, had defended him? According to Paredes, those 
had been difficult times. The rebels had even dared to attack a post ship, 
the steamer Libertad, and in only a few months had managed to expel 
most white patrones from the region. In time, the rebels were crushed 
by government forces. Many abandoned their homes on the shores of 
the Ucayali and moved inland. Others took refuge in the Gran Pajonal 
or in other remote areas with scant government presence. But the shock 
among the civilizados was so great, according to Paredes, that afterward, 
for many years, no one dared to settle along the Upper Ucayali upriver 
from Cumaria. 

Lepecki was not won over by the stories told by Urresti, Paredes, and 
other upper-rung ucayalinos condemning indigenous people as “savage 
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murderers.” He was well acquainted with the region’s social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and in a short aside that reveals his inner thoughts 
on the matter, he ponders: “It is such people: proud, beautiful and noble 
who are called murderers on the Ucayali. And who does that? Those on 
whose hands so much Indian blood has dried that it could fill many riv- 
ers; those whose conscience is heavily weighted with so much tragedy 
of people hunted for slavery and forced to work that even the misfor- 
tunes of people shaken by the bloodiest social turmoils seem only mea- 
ger in comparison.”!° He was, however, a man of his time, who could 
not escape contemporary prejudices. So, after stating in unambiguous 
terms why he felt indigenous hostilities had been justified, he added: 
“The Campas are as I have described them, but it is not to be forgotten 
that at the same time they are also wild savages, whose blood teems with 
untamed passions. Gentle and noble at times of peace, they betray cru- 
elty and inexorability at war.” 

It is clear, then, that by the time Capt. Lepecki entered into the 
Tambo River on his way to Lima, the country’s capital, he was fully 
informed about the impact that the 1915 uprising had had on the region’s 
white-mestizo elite!’ and about the central role that Tasorentsi had 
played in it. He also knew that the Tambo River was an area beyond 
the control of the Peruvian government—a “river of blood and death,” 
according to a noted Franciscan missionary,” populated by indios bravos 
(wild Indians) who rejected white people and did not hesitate to attack 
passing foreigners.'*> By then very few whites had traveled throughout 
the entire length of the Tambo. In 1920, at the head of a joint Swedish- 
Peruvian scientific expedition, Swedish geographer Otto Nordenskjold 
set out to explore the entire Tambo but only managed to traverse its 
upper reaches."* It was only in 1921 that Franciscan friar Juan M. Uriarte 
accomplished this feat.” In his travel report, published in the bulletin of 
the prestigious Boletin de la Sociedad Geogrdfica de Lima, he asserts that 
the whole river is inhabited by “wild Campas,” with those in its upper 
half being the most aggressive. Commercial navigation, he warned, is 
very dangerous, especially if voyagers travel in small groups. 

What Lepecki and his companions did not know was that the 
‘Tambo valley was one of the areas where many of the leaders of the 
1915 revolt had hidden after being defeated. This became quite evident 
shortly after the Mantaro, the large, single-trunk canoe in which mem- 
bers of the expedition were traveling, landed in Cheni. After announc- 
ing their arrival with flares and gunshots, the visitors were received 
by Chief Ompikiri,!° whom Lepecki describes as a man in his forties 
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dressed in cushma (cotton tunic) and wearing a feather headdress 
(see figures 3 and 34). During the talk that ensued, Lepecki learned 
that Ompikiri was a pinkatsari (chief) who ruled over the various peo- 
ples—nampitsi, or kin-based groups—living along a long stretch of the 
Tambo River between Poyeni and Anapati.”” Neither he nor his people 
were at that time subjected to a patrén, but in the past they had worked 
for Carlos Fermin Fitzcarrald, the legendary rubber entrepreneur who 
in 1893 discovered the portage between the Purus and Sepahua Riv- 
ers, opening new lands to rubber extraction and amassing a large for- 
tune in the process. What Ompikiri did not tell the Polish explorer is 
that he had been one of the leaders of the 1915 revolt and that his peo- 
ple had severed relations with the Fitzcarrald family after they were 
defeated and had to escape to the Tambo valley. After chatting for a 
while, Ompikiri finally dared ask Lepecki the question that most wor- 
ried him: “So youre really not soldiers?” When Lepecki replied that 
they were not, Ompikiri pronounced: “That’s very good; I thought you 
were soldiers who had come to kill us.”"® 

It was at this point in the conversation that Chief ‘Tasorentsi made 
his somewhat theatrical entrance, emerging from the mass of people 
that had come to the shore to have a peep at the foreign visitors. In quite 
good Spanish, according to Capt. Lepecki, the newcomer said, “Glad 
was my heart when I learned you were not mala gente [bad people],”” 
indirectly revealing that he had been listening incognito to Lepecki’s 
conversation with Ompikiri. That he would have chosen to do so is not 
surprising. Although Lepecki had no way of knowing it, at that precise 
moment, Samuel Figueroa, police constable of the Tambo River, was on 
his way to Cheni to confront Tasorentsi, accused of being an Adventist 
agitator intent on subverting indigenous peons and attacking the Fran- 
ciscan mission of Puerto Ocopa.”’ By then, ‘Tasorentsi, Ompikiri, and 
other leaders of the 1915 uprising were propagating an indigenized ver- 
sion of the Adventist doctrine that missionary Ferdinand A. Stahl had 
been preaching in the region since 1921. Hundreds of Ashaninka follow- 
ers had been gathering in Cheni, attracted by the proclamation of the 
second coming of Christ and the imminent destruction of the world. 
Many had abandoned their patrones and forsaken their debts in order 
to join their paisanos (fellow tribespeople). ‘Tasorentsi must have known 
that it was only a matter of time before the local patrones and govern- 
ment authorities took action against the new believers. It was for this 
reason that he had refrained from showing up until he was sure that 
Lepecki and his companions did not have hostile intentions. 
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As soon as ‘Tasorentsi spoke, Capt. Lepecki asked Ompikiri who the 
newcomer was. When Ompikiri replied that the man was a chief from the 
Gran Pajonal, Lepecki was elated, for he wished to learn more about this 
remote area, which he knew was almost totally inaccessible to white peo- 
ple. His excitement was cut short by Asencio, his mixed Yine-Ashaninka 
translator, who whispered in his ear that the man was “‘Tasulinchi, 
famous in all the montajfia.” After hearing so much about the fearful Tas- 
orentsi, the man “who had covered himself with blood during the war 
of the joined groups of the Gran Pajonal and the Ucayali River,””! Capt. 
Lepecki seems to have been somewhat disappointed by the Ashaninka 
chief’s demeanor. He describes the native leader as a short, rather slim 
man wearing a traditional, long cushma, and a less traditional cyclist cap, 
“of the type you can see in Wola or in Czerniakéw,” working-class War- 
saw boroughs.” There was nothing extraordinary in his appearance, Lep- 
ecki observed, and his “filthy cushma” and “grotesque cyclist cap” did 
little to improve this first impression. Only his face had something partic- 
ular to it. It expressed, according to Lepecki, “a fox-like cunning, distrust- 
fulness, relentlessness and a calm, cold cruelty.” 

Whereas this unforgiving judgment derives doubtless from Lepec- 
ki’s own imaginings of “Indian savagery,” his former impressions seem 
to be confirmed by the two accredited pictures of Chief ‘Tasorentsi that 
we know of (see figures 4 and 28). Tasorentsi was indeed short, even by 
Ashaninka standards. He was a simply dressed, lean man with strong 
arms and a neat bowl haircut, who had no distinguishable features other 
than his proud bearing, furrowed brows, and set look about his mouth. 
And yet, according to Lepecki, when this “inconspicuously looking man” 
approached the visitors, the crowd stepped aside not only with respect 
“but even with fright.” Dr. Aleksander Freyd, who was present at the 
meeting, confirms Lepecki’s impression, stating that Chief Tasorentsi’s 
eyes were “strong, male, intrepid, good eyes of a free man of the forest.” 

‘Tasorentsi was fluent in Spanish, although Lepecki points out that he 
often “used sumptuous words that did not always have anything to do with 
the matter at hand.” And Lepecki knew enough Spanish to communicate 
without problems with white and indigenous people alike. The conversa- 
tion that followed between the two men is extremely revealing, providing 
a glimpse not only into Lepecki’s misconceptions about indigenous peo- 
ples but, more importantly, into the ways in which the Ashaninka shaman- 
chief had constructed his self-image and political persona. 

The first thing that Lepecki asked the Indian chief was, “Curaca, are 
you ‘Tasulinchi?” The Ashaninka pinkatsari, according to Lepecki, gave 
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him a “suspicious look” and replied in “evasive” terms: “Yo soy hijo del Sol 
[I am son of the Sun].” Why was the Ashaninka leader so distrustful? And 
why did he reply in evasive terms? 'To answer these questions it is neces- 
sary to first ascertain how the Ashaninka chief might have interpreted 
Lepecki’s question, then how Lepecki interpreted the curaca’s answer, 
and, finally, what the Ashaninka chief might have meant by his answer. 

The Ashaninka term tasorentsi—also tasorintsi, tahorentsi, or tosorin- 
tsi? —is not a personal name and its meaning varies according to context. 
In its first acceptation, tasorentsi is the appellative used to designate the 
most powerful of the Ashaninka “good spirits,” known also as amatsenka 
(fellow tribespeople) or, alternatively, as maninkari (the hidden ones).”° 
In this sense, the term refers to a category of good spirits or creator gods 
renowned for their capacity to create something through the act of blow- 
ing their breath into it. In fact, according to Weiss, the term tasorentsi 
is the substantive form of the verb root -tasonk- (to blow).”” In that they 
are creators by virtue of their powerful breath, I suggest that the term 
tasorentsi in its collective or categorical sense can be translated as “all- 
powerful blower world creators.” However, since among the Ashaninka, 
according to Weiss, “there is no such occurrence as a creation of some- 
thing out of nothing, but only a transformation of something out of 
something else,”** a more accurate translation of tasorentsi as a categori- 
cal notion would be “all-powerful blower world transformers.” 

In its second sense, however, and written as it were with a capital T, 
‘Tasorentsi is the name of a particular god, whose identity varies accord- 
ing to the different subgroups composing the Ashaninka cluster. Some 
assert that ‘lasorentsi is Sun, known as Katsirinkaiteri, “the hot one,” in 
day-to-day speech and as Pabd, “Our Father,” in ritual contexts.”” Oth- 
ers claim that ‘Tasorentsi was one of the primordial humans, brother-in- 
law of Manchakori, Moon, the original creator god, whom Moon left as 
his replacement on this earth when he ascended to the sky.*” Still others 
maintain that Tasorentsi is the “father” of the gods of the tasorentsi cate- 
gory, which would include, among others, both Pabé (Sun) and Mancha- 
kori (Moon).*! And some even claim that Tasorentsi is the son of Paba.* 
Be that as it may, the god known as Tasorentsi is always represented as a 
powerful world transformer. 

In other contexts, however, the term tasorentsi may have more 
earthly connotations. In some cases, it is used simply as a synonym 
for “powerful.” Among the Matsigenka, who are Arawak speakers like 
the Ashaninka and share with them many cultural traditions, a person 
may be said to be tasorentsi if he or she excels in a particular activity, 
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especially when others have failed in the same task.* The term may be 
also applied to powerful individuals—shamans, chiefs, godly men—who 
stand out because of their personal capacities and the strength of their 
thoughts. In such cases, the term tasorentsi may once again regain its 
more divine connotations, being used to indicate that an individual con- 
sidered to be “powerful” has come to possess the creative/transforma- 
tive qualities characteristic of the tasorentsi gods, that is, the makings 
of a divine world transformer. According to Esteban Arias Urizar, when 
used in this sense, “the term seems to have a double life, functioning as 
an adjectival noun and as a term describing the gradual process of recog- 
nition of the status of ‘all-powerful one.”** This is the process by which, 
in the words of France-Marie Renard-Casevitz, “men—and women— 
reformers, great leaders, revolutionaries, all of them tasorentsi, end up 
being deified and replacing worn out gods.”® 

Given the transcendent connotations of the term, and the fact that 
it is not a personal name, it is not surprising that the Ashaninka chief 
expressed suspicion when Lepecki asked him if he was ‘Tasorentsi. Was 
the foreigner asking him whether he was the ancient creator god? Was 
he asking whether he had the faculties of the all-powerful blower world 
transformers? Or was he simply asking him whether he was a powerful 
man? In general, tasorentsi is not a term that one applies to oneself but 
rather one used by others to refer to a third party. No Ashaninka would 
claim, “I am ‘Tasorentsi.” It would be considered not only presumptu- 
ous but a sure sign of the claim’s falseness. It is for others to suggest that 
someone is Tasorentsi or has the qualities of the tasorentsi good spir- 
its. Likewise, no Ashaninka would say, “I am tasorentsi,” in the sense of 
“powerful,” because a really powerful man, or woman, does not need to 
proclaim it out loud. 

The Ashaninka chief’s answer—“I am son of the Sun’—which Lep- 
ecki found evasive, was, I suggest, the best way he found to avoid a tricky 
situation—even if, like with the term tasorentsi, the Ashaninka would 
normally avoid claiming to be son of Pab, the solar divinity.*° Capt. Lep- 
ecki believed that the Ashaninka were the only people in Peru who still 
followed the old Inka cult of the Sun god. “God and sun,” he states, “are 
synonymous for them, and they consider themselves children of the ever 
hot Pahua, or in Quechua—Tahuanty.”” In his view, then, when the 
Ashaninka pinkatsari claimed “I am son of the Sun,” he was not being 
literal but rather was stressing, on the one hand, the common lineage 
connecting the Ashaninka to the ancient Inka and, on the other hand, 
the fact that all Ashaninka are children of the solar divinity Pahua (Pab). 
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Was Lepecki right? Is that what the Ashaninka shaman-chief meant 
when he said, “Yo soy hijo del Sol”? It is obvious that we will never 
know this for certain, but we can offer some reasonable conjectures. In 
Ashaninka, the Spanish expression Yo soy hijo del Sol would be translated 
as itomi Pabd. As we have seen, Pabd is the Ashaninka Sun god, the son of 
Moon according to some, whose name can be translated as “Our Father.” 
So itomi Pabdé could be rendered as “I am the Son of Our Father.” Now, 
before conversion to Christianity, all Ashaninka considered themselves 
to be the children—in the sense of “creatures”—of Pabd, the Sun god. 
This holds true for many Ashaninka even today. This notion is implicit in 
the name they use to refer to the solar divinity: Our Father. So the claim 
to be itomi Pabdé would be a useless exercise in redundancy unless the 
speaker wished to convey a deeper, more theological meaning. 

Weiss asserts that the Ashaninka consider the good spirits— 
amatsenka or maninkari—to be itomi Pabd, children of the Sun god.** 
The usually hidden good spirits sometimes render themselves visible in 
the form of certain birds or animals, such as the swallow-tailed kite, the 
roseate spoonbill, certain hummingbirds, or the neotropical river otter.” 
These material manifestations of the good spirits are also believed to be 
itomi Pabd. More importantly, Weiss reports that the Ashaninka “also 
believe that good spirits, when they so will, can materialize in visible 
human form, as amatsenka instructing and leading a group of Campa 
for a time.” These spirits in human form are also considered to be 
itomi Pabd, children of the Sun god, and generally appear in the guise 
of a poor, ragged stranger to announce the end of the world and help 
the Ashaninka achieve immortality! Given that the Ashaninka regard 
Paba as one of the gods of the tasorentsi category, that at least some con- 
sider him to be the god Tasorentsi himself, and that others even claim 
that Tasorentsi is son of the Sun god, by answering Lepecki’s question 
with the claim that he was itomi Pabd, the Ashaninka leader was nei- 
ther stating the obvious fact that he, like his paisanos, was a creature of 
the Sun god, nor proclaiming his affiliation with the ancient Inka. He 
was affirming in a way that would not sound presumptuous but would 
leave no doubts in the minds of his audience that he was indeed tasoren- 
tsi, in the sense of supernaturally powerful. The question of whether this 
extraordinary power derived from his being ‘Tasorentsi with a capital T, 
an amatsenka good spirit incarnate in human form, or one of ‘Tasoren- 
tsi’s emissaries was left for his followers to guess. Whatever the case, by 
claiming to be hijo del Sol or itomi Pabd, the Ashaninka chief was letting 
all those hearing him know that he was endowed with the extraordinary 
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powers of the tasorentsi gods, or good spirits. In other words, that, like 
other tasorentsi, he was a powerful blower world transformer. 

After this first exchange of words, and whether by sheer chance or 
because he knew by experience that this was what Ashaninka people 
expected from a visitor, Lepecki presented Tasorentsi with a knife and a 
handful of beads. This pleased the Ashaninka pinkatsari greatly, which 
gave Lepecki the cue to ask his second question: Why had the chief 
decided to come to the Tambo valley? This second exchange of words 
is equally revealing and deserves deeper examination. The Ashaninka 
chief replied, “I have been visited by padre Stahl and he told me to gather 
lots and lots of Campas here on the Cheni, so he will come from Iqui- 
tos with a great boat filled with knives, axes, machetes and firearms, and 
he will create an Indian pueblo. We are quiet people, we want to live in 
peace with the whites, we want to plant cotton and manioc, and gather 
rubber in the forest.” Capt. Lepecki had met Adventist missionaries 
Ferdinand A. Stahl and V. E. Peugh while visiting Bolognesi, a small set- 
tlement on the Upper Ucayali River, so he knew who Stahl was.” When 
he met Stahl, the German American missionary was traveling downriver 
to Iquitos, where the previous year he had established the headquarters 
of what came to be known as the Upper Amazon Mission. Lepecki does 
not seem to have appreciated the Adventist missionary very much. He 
reports that Stahl’s face bore no traces of spiritual inclination and that 
his somewhat obese shape reminded him of those “of a good old beer 
drinker who likes to eat well and tell not-so-proper jokes.”** He did recog- 
nize, however, that the missionary seemed to be an excellent organizer 
and that, from what he had heard, he was extremely well liked by indig- 
enous people. The hundreds of men, women, and children gathered in 
Cheni by Tasorentsi, Ompikiri, and other Ashaninka pinkatsari at Stahl’s 
request confirmed what the Polish officer had heard about the Adventist 
missionary’s extraordinary pulling power. 

Lepecki took Tasorentsi’s declaration to mean that he was an Evan- 
gelical, and in his account of the meeting he says, “Tasulinchi has 
announced to us that he is an Evangelical and was questioning us with 
alacrity on the subject of the precise whereabouts of padre Stahl.” 
This assertion seems to be somewhat unjustified, since no such decla- 
ration appears in Lepecki’s transcription of Tasorentsi’s speech. What 
is important here, however, is that Lepecki could not understand how 
someone who claimed to be “son of the Sun” could at the same time 
proclaim that he was “Evangelical.” His solution was to attribute what 
he perceived as a flagrant contradiction to the indigenous incapacity to 
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understand that admitting to a Christian religion must be followed by 
the rejection of native beliefs. 

Lepecki also noticed, and was intrigued by, the importance that Tas- 
orentsi attributed to Stahl’s promises in his speech. He knew that these 
promises had engendered great expectations among the Ashaninka, and 
in another section of his account he remarks, 


There was at that time the rumor among the Campas that Evangeli- 
cals were to arrive on the Tambo River on a great ship filled with use- 
ful things and establish a great Indian village. The Indians were telling 
each other that this city will be governed by the red men alone, with 
the benevolent assistance of the Evangelicals only. This version was 
confirmed in many other settlements, so it is not impossible that the 
expedition of Peugh and Stahl, who had already traveled the whole 
length of the Perené and Tambo rivers, and were currently crossing the 
Ucayali, was a mission of reconnaissance related to the plans of which 
the Indians of the Gran Pajonal were talking about.” 


Capt. Lepecki was right in supposing that the Adventist missionaries’ 
trip was aimed at assessing indigenous support in order to better orga- 
nize the newly created Upper Amazon Mission. What he did not realize, 
though, was that the enthusiasm aroused by the passing missionaries not 
only derived from the anticipation of a magical increase of their mate- 
rial wealth and liberation from white oppression, but also was linked 
to the expectation of the imminent end of the world, an expectation 
nurtured not only by Adventist imagery of the Second Coming but by 
long-standing indigenous traditions. This is why ‘Tasorentsi questioned 
Lepecki “with alacrity” about the whereabouts of Pastor Stahl. He was 
worried not about Stahl’s location or safety, but about when his prom- 
ised return would take place, an event that would bring about a world 
upheaval and mark the beginning of a new era for him and his people. 
This also explains why ‘Tasorentsi did not regard his claim of being 
son of the Sun god and follower of the Adventist creed as a contradiction. 
I suggest that if the Ashaninka leader was able to make these simultane- 
ous claims, it is because of the native Amazonian proclivity for “con- 
ceptual integration”—also known as “conceptual blending”—a powerful 
basic mental operation that is considered to play a central role in human 
cognitive and creative processes.** Developed by cognitive psychologists, 
this notion is defined as the ability “to blend two different conceptual 
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arrays so as to produce an emergent outcome in the blend.” Such a 
mental process “allows several connected, but heterogeneous mental 
spaces to be maintained simultaneously within a single mental construc- 
tion.”*? More importantly, Gilles Fauconnier and Mark ‘Turner, the two 
main proponents of conceptual integration, assert that this kind of men- 
tal operation allows for the formation of “new meaning, global insight, 
and conceptual compressions [that are] useful for memory and manip- 
ulation of otherwise diffuse ranges of meaning.””! In native Amazonian 
societies, such ability is magnified, I would contend, by what Lévi-Strauss 
described as the indigenous “openness to the Other,” and particularly to 
white people.” According to Overing, such openness is grounded in the 
native conviction that the construction of proper humans and a proper 
society requires the incorporation and mixing of foreign entities and 
forces.”? And it finds its maximum expression in what Hugh-Jones has 
described as native Amazonian “consumerism”* and what Viveiros de 
Castro labels “ideological voracity,”” that is, the indigenous fascination 
with, and receptivity to, foreign goods and ideas. 

In native Amazonia, conceptual integration is facilitated by four cul- 
tural practices widely reported in the region: bricolage, mimesis, emula- 
tion, and translating acts. Bricolage refers to a main feature of mythical 
thought, namely, the indigenous intellectual inclination to create new 
concepts, images, and stories by ordering and reordering in novel ways 
bits and pieces of a preexisting, limited set of materials in accordance 
with changing historical circumstances. Mimesis, in turn, denotes a 
mental faculty especially put into play in colonial situations by which 
native subordinates seek to mimic or replicate the artifacts, images, rit- 
uals, and bodily movements of powerful colonial Others in order to 
magically capture or appropriate their power.’ Emulation could be con- 
sidered as the secular counterpart of mimesis, insofar as it refers to the 
process by which collectivities involved in political or cultural hierar- 
chical relations seek to imitate or adopt some of the practices of a col- 
lectivity perceived as being somehow superior in order to obtain a social 
or political advantage.** In other words, it is a strategy aimed at acquir- 
ing through imitation the prestige and authority of the dominant group 
without renouncing one’s own differentiated identity. Finally, the notion 
of translating acts designates a kind of mental operation by which indig- 
enous thinkers immersed in colonial situations “transcreate” their expe- 
rience of both worlds in order to produce a certain commensurability 
between the indigenous and nonindigenous traditions.” 
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The integration of mental arrays of diverse origins to create a novel 
conception is made even easier in situations of a “mirror network,” that is, 
when the diverse conceptual inputs share the same frame.” This, I would 
contend, is precisely the case of Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s simultaneous claims 
of being son of the Sun god and an Adventist faithful, which troubled 
Lepecki so much. As we shall see, the shared apocalyptic and salvation- 
ist roots of Ashaninka mythology and Adventist doctrine coalesced to give 
rise to new, blended understandings of the world, of the relation between 
humans and gods, and of that between humans themselves. What Lep- 
ecki regarded as a contradiction, an instance of what we would now 
regard as “cognitive dissonance” —holding inconsistent thoughts, beliefs, 
or attitudes—Taasorentsi experienced, thanks to the workings of concep- 
tual integration, as a natural way of thinking. This approach to under- 
standing the kind of contradictions pointed out by Lepecki transcends 
previous notions derived from the fields of religious studies, linguistics, 
and botany, such as syncretism, creolization, and hybridity, in that rather 
than placing emphasis on the outcome—the “mixture” —it focuses on the 
process—the “how” and “why” the mixing or integration comes to be. 

However, conceptual integration is not the prerogative of indige- 
nous people. It is also present in the discourse and practices of nonin- 
digenous social actors. What remains to be assessed is, first, whether 
in each of these cases conceptual integration occurs naturally—as 
one among other tools in the bag of mental operations common to 
all human beings—or appears as a premeditated, goal-oriented, and 
manipulative maneuver, and, second, to what extent the stress on one 
or the other component of conceptual blends is an unconscious process 
or responds to conscious choices motivated by interest, convenience, or 
political tactic. 

Capt. Lepecki may have not realized how extraordinary were ‘Tas- 
orentsi’s claims or that he was witnessing what I will call the first great 
wave of “Adventist effervescence.” Nor may he have realized that the 
region was about to enter into a new period of white—Indian hostilities. 
But he was definitely aware—and quite awed—by ‘Tasorentsi’s outstand- 
ing skills as a leader. One of the Polish captain’s ucayalino informants 
had told him that as a young man, the Ashaninka chief had been a slave 
of a Unini River patrén. During that time the boy had learned Spanish 
and had become acquainted with the diverse “tribes” that lived along 
the shores of the Upper Ucayali River. Lepecki was intrigued by how 
someone with such a lowly background could have achieved so much. In 
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a paragraph in which he makes no attempt to conceal his admiration for 
the Ashaninka leader, Lepecki muses: 


How this modest Indian slave managed to unite the antagonistic tribes 
of the Ucayali and Gran Pajonal, and what’s more, stand as their leader 
and force them to dig up the war axe against the whites, will most 
likely remain a mystery forever. How much diligence, shrewdness, and 
diplomatic skills to achieve this amazing deed! ‘Tasulinchi has taken 
the war flame far away to the Masisea River, and even further, to the 
middle course of the Ucayali. He managed to win the war and secure 
five years of peace to his people. Not until 1920 did a few settlers dare 
to return to the Upper Ucayali.” 


‘Tasorentsi did not win the war. He lost it. And he was not the flawless 
Indian hero that Lepecki thought he was. He was a former slave trader 
who had greatly profited from enslaving his own people. As Lepecki 
observes, however, he did manage to free the Upper Ucayali from most 
white patrones for several years, providing a respite to the Ashaninka, 
Yine, Conibo, and Shipibo that inhabited the area, and allowing many 
of them to break the bonds of indebtedness that kept them enslaved. As 
to how ‘Tasorentsi managed to overcome his disturbing past and mobi- 
lize the antagonistic tribes of the Upper Ucayali region, this is one of the 
many “mysteries” this book is set to unveil. 


TWO 


Chronicle of a Revolt Foretold, 1915-1916 


We will exterminate all white-lipped peccaries. 


CHIEF BRUNO 


Upper Ucayali region were on the warpath reached the gov- 

ernment on September 5, 1915, in the form of a telegram sent 
by the administrator of the Pichis Trail to the minister of public works.! 
Its text was very brief: “Bermudez reports that armed bands of ‘Cunivos’ 
and ‘Campas’ have attacked several posts on the Upper and Lower Ucay- 
ali, asserts deaths Fitzcarral [sic] family and 30 more, inhabitants took 
refuge in fundo ‘Pucalpa, property of Cecilio Hernandez, from Iqui- 
tos.”? The telegram did not indicate when the attacks had taken place. 
Despite the establishment of telegraphic connection between Lima and 
Iquitos in 1908, and the inauguration of a network of radiotelegraphic 
stations along the Ucayali in 1912,* communication between the Pacific 
coast and the Amazon region was still difficult. News from areas not 
directly served by these stations often took days in reaching the capital. 
It was, therefore, only in the morning of September 6, 1915, that news 
of the uprising was published simultaneously in regional and national 
newspapers, and that the public found out that the attacks had begun 
in the early hours of September 3.* The date and time for the beginning 
of the uprising was not, as I will discuss in chapter 6, chosen randomly. 
It had important cosmological and theological connotations. What is 
important at this point, however, is that both El Oriente of Iquitos and 
La Prensa of Lima reported that on Friday, September 3, at 6:30 a.m., a 
joint force of “campas, cunibos and piros”—that is, Ashaninka, Conibo, 


if The first news announcing that the indigenous peoples of the 
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and Yine—attacked several targets along the Upper Ucayali and Lower 
Urubamba Rivers simultaneously. 

The headlines of El Oriente were particularly sensationalist: “Grave 
incidents in the Ucayali River—A triple alliance among savages—Attack 
to steam launch ‘Libertad’—Six dead and eight wounded—The ‘Sepa’ 
massacre—Upper Ucayali neighbors flee—Panic in the province” (see 
figure 5).’ With a more restrained style—perhaps because they were not 
as well informed as the local El Oriente—the national La Prensa and El 
Comercio were equally alarming.° Though greatly exaggerated in their 
details, these first news reports present a quite accurate account of the 
incidents that took place on the first day of the revolt. They all reported 
that the Ashaninka, in alliance with the Yine and Conibo, simultane- 
ously attacked the rubber entrepéts of Cumaria, Casa Fitzcarrald, Sepa, 
and Chicotsa, and also the steamer Libertad (see map 2.1). Later on, it 
was discovered that Amahuaca warriors had also been involved, but not 
much is known about the role they played in the uprising. 

The alliance was, in fact, quite unlikely. The Conibo—by then the 
largest and most powerful of the Pano-speaking peoples of eastern Peru— 
occupied both banks of the Upper Ucayali River. Known as “Lords of 
the Ucayali,” they were renowned pirates and slave raiders.’ Their main 
rival to the south were the Yine, Arawak speakers who occupied the 
Lower Urubamba, the Upper Ucayali, and the mouth of the Tambo 
River. Before the changes brought about by the rubber boom era—which 
in Peru began around 1870 and lasted until 1910—the Conibo and Yine 
had competed for supremacy in the region, raiding each other and the 
interior peoples that lived on both sides of the Upper Ucayali/Lower 
Urubamba axis. Their main targets were the Pano-speaking Amahuaca, 
who lived on the headwaters of the right-bank tributaries of the Upper 
Ucayali and Lower Urubamba, and the Arawak-speaking Ashaninka, 
who inhabited the ‘Tambo River, Gran Pajonal, and the left-bank tribu- 
taries of the Upper Ucayali. The Conibo and Yine, who shared a warlike 
ideal of masculinity, viewed their relation as one between equals, but 
they regarded the Ashaninka and Amahuaca as lesser peoples in terms of 
both their cultural practices and military skills. It is this perception that 
renders their alliance even more improbable, since it was the Ashaninka 
who played the leading role in the 1915 uprising. As we shall see in chap- 
ter 4, what made this shift possible was the decimation and displace- 
ment of the Conibo and Yine peoples during the rubber boom era, 
which created the conditions for the gradual rise of the Upper Ucayali 
Ashaninka. At the time of the revolt, the Ashaninka, Yine, and Conibo 
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MAP 2.1. Upper Ucayali region during the 1915 multiethnic uprising. 


shared some customs, such as the use of cushma, but, as revealed by pho- 
tographs taken at around that time, they also displayed very distinct cul- 
tural traits (see figures 6, 7, and 8). 

The rubber entrepéts targeted by the rebels were spread along a large 
tract of the Upper Ucayali and Lower Urubamba Rivers. Like the date 
and time of the revolt, the selection of these targets seems to have been 
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carefully planned. Three of them were emblematic rubber posts, not 
only because they were among the largest of their kind but also because 
they belonged to the region’s most powerful patrones. Cumaria, also 
known as Nueva Italia, was the northernmost of the attacked posts (see 
figure g). It was a large rubber entrepét and sugarcane hacienda owned 
by two Italian brothers, Fernando and Francisco Francchini.§ It had a 
considerable number of Conibo peons’—probably mixed with some 
Ashaninka—and through the aggregation of a variety of government off- 
cials, small farmers, fluvial traders, and migrant workers, by 1915 it had 
acquired the size of a small town." It was also a busy port for the trans- 
shipment of goods because it was the highest point of year-round naviga- 
tion on the river for the larger steamships.'' Casa Fitzcarrald, located on 
the confluence of the Urubamba and ‘Tambo Rivers, was the headquar- 
ters of the famous rubber baron, Carlos Fermin Fitzcarrald, who had 
died in 1897 after the ship in which he was traveling sank. It had been 
founded around 1893, and in 1915 it was run by Federico and José, the 
founder’s sons and heirs, who controlled a large Ashaninka workforce."” 
Sepa, the southernmost of the attacked posts, was the smallest of the 
three haciendas owned by the powerful Francisco Vargas Hernandez. Its 
workforce was mainly Yine peons, mixed with some Ashaninka, Ama- 
huaca, and Matsigenka.” 

All of these entrep6ts were important economic hubs with large 
indigenous workforces. More importantly, they were all owned by 
patrones who were infamous slavers. By contrast, Chicotsa, owned by 
Emilio Garcia, was a minor rubber post with a small Ashaninka work- 
force, its only outstanding feature being that it was located at the cen- 
ter of the rebel area.'* So, why was it attacked? The answer appears to be 
that the rebels knew the steam launch Libertad was to arrive in Chicotsa 
shortly after dawn, on September 3, around the time they had planned 
to begin the revolt. This was no ordinary ship, and the rebels had good 
reasons to want to destroy it. 

The reports that appeared in El Oriente and La Prensa suggest that 
the 1915 upheaval was not a spur-of-the-moment, disjointed outburst of 
anger on the part of a mixed collection of oppressed Indian peons. In 
fact, since March that year the local press had been calling attention to 
the rumors indicating that the Upper and Lower Ucayali Indians were 
preparing a massive uprising.” There is no doubt that the concerted 
attacks with which the rebels launched the uprising required much plan- 
ning. That the insurgents were able to achieve such a high degree of coor- 
dination is quite amazing, given that at the time nearly all indigenous 
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people were illiterate and lacked calendars or watches to keep track of 
time. We know, however, that they had other methods to measure time. 

According to John H. Bodley, around 1914, Jacinto, an illiter- 
ate Ashaninka chief who commanded a group of Ashaninka rubber 
extractors in the Upper Pichis River, used notched sticks not only to 
keep track of time but also to handle the payment of merchandise to 
his workers.’® In these notched sticks, known as ontashirontsi,"” Jacinto 
“recorded names, amounts of merchandise advanced, and amounts of 
rubber received.” An Adventist missionary confirms this practice, report- 
ing in 1924 that the Ashaninka “use a counting stick by which they keep 
track of their work, and also reckon the days.”’* ‘Two of these counting 
sticks—mistakenly recorded as “notched time beating sticks’—can be 
seen in the Schaeffler Collection at the National Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian (see figure 10). 

The first news of the September 3 assault painted a very bleak 
prospect.”? It was reported that in the north, the Conibo had attacked 
Cumaria, forcing Francisco Francchini and the town’s inhabitants to take 
refuge in Pucallpa, and driving the people of the neighboring Iparia to 
take up arms in order to repel possible attacks. At the center of the insur- 
gent area, a mixed party of Ashaninka and Conibo warriors armed with 
rifles and arrows had taken over Chicotsa and killed its owner, Emilio 
Garcia, and his family. After having secured the post, they proceeded 
to attack the Libertad, which was about to dock in Chicotsa’s port, and 
killed six sailors and wounded six others, including the ship’s owner and 
captain, Julio César Delgado. In the south, a joint force of Yine and 
Ashaninka peons attacked Casa Fitzcarrald and killed the Fitzcarrald 
brothers and their families. They also stole all the rifles and ammuni- 
tion they could carry with them. The rebels continued up the Urubamba 
River and, with the help of Amahuaca peons, attacked Sepa and massa- 
cred its inhabitants, including the hacienda’s owner, Pancho Vargas. It 
was later reported that they had also killed two of his most trusted employ- 
ees, the brothers Alfredo and Pablo Magne. The press claimed that the 
insurgents were advancing downriver along the Ucayali, killing all the 
civilizados they found on their way. A later source indicates that they were 
armed with rifles, bows, and macanas—the sword-like hardwood weapon 
favored by Conibo warriors.’ Although many rebels carried rifles and 
shotguns, some still used bows and a large variety of war arrows. 

In the following days, the press continued to cover the upris- 
ing, delivering more details about the rebels’ first assaults. In Iquitos, 
the arrival of the Libertad on September 7 provided new sources of 
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information.” A large crowd of anxious relatives, curious onlookers, and 
avid journalists was expecting the steamer when it docked in Iquitos’s 
main port at 8:20 p.m. Capt. Delgado recounted to the press the details 
of the attack on the Libertad. He said that on his way upriver to Unini in 
late August, he had left a passenger in Chicotsa, arranging to pick him 
up on his way back to Iquitos. On September 3, the Libertad went back 
to Chicotsa to pick up the waiting passenger. As they were about to land 
at 6:30 a.m., Delgado spotted his sister Marfa and her two children cov- 
ered in blood and crying for help on the shore. He ordered the crew to 
take a boat to rescue his sister, which they did under heavy Indian fire. 
Meanwhile, another group of sailors set out to rescue three other women 
who were also crying for help. At this point, the rebels started shooting at 
the Libertad with rifles, shotguns, and arrows, wounding Delgado, who 
lost control of the rudder. As some of the rescuers were trying to go back 
to the launch with the rescued women, and the pilot of the Libertad was 
trying to prevent the drifting steamer from crashing, a large number of 
insurgents attacked the ship in four large canoes. Since the crew had no 
weapons to repel them, having used the few they had to arm the sailors 
that had gone ashore, Delgado ordered the crew to escape downriver at 
full steam, leaving behind one of the ship’s boats with some of the rescu- 
ers. While heading downriver, the passengers of the fleeing steamer saw 
how the rebels attacked the abandoned rescuers, killing three of them 
while the others tried to escape. All in all, Delgado claimed, the insur- 
gents had killed more than thirty-one people in Chicotsa, including the 
fundo’s owner, his wife, and two sons. In addition, they had killed six of 
the people that were in the Libertad, between passengers and crew, and 
wounded another seven.” 

On their escape downriver, as we know through José Enrique 
Urresti’s account,* Delgado tried to land in Puntijau but was rejected 
by the local Ashaninka, who had joined the rebels. Seeing how wide 
the scope of the uprising was, Delgado decided to continue downriver 
to help another sister who owned a fundo on the mouth of the Pacaya 
River, close to Puntijau.”” When they arrived, they found the post burned 
down and no sign of its residents.”° After a short while, they saw how 
some Indians brought a body to the riverbank and left it there. Through 
his binoculars, Delgado realized that it was his sister. She was still alive. 
With a group of sailors he rowed to the shore to rescue the woman. 
But when they came closer, the rebels started shooting at them from 
behind some bushes. According to Urresti, the rebels had abandoned 
the woman as a lure to attack them from a safe spot. Delgado finally 
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managed to rescue his sister but not before two of his men were killed 
and eight were wounded. The newspaper reports and Urresti’s account 
suggest that in both Chicotsa and Pacaya the insurgents’ true objective 
was to capture Delgado, using the latter’s sisters as bait. 

Why were the insurgents so intent on killing Capt. Delgado? And 
why did they want to sink the Libertad so badly? That the rebels granted 
these targets great importance is revealed by the fact that Chief José 
‘Tasorentsi, as he was known at the time, participated personally in the 
attack on Chicotsa. From later news, we know that the attack on this 
site was led by Francisco el Chino, a mixed Chinese-Ashaninka chief, 
with the support and advice of four Ashaninka pinkatsari—Tasorentsi, 
Acasharontsi, Pihorato, and Samoto.”’ It was Tasorentsi, however, who 
had recruited the bulk of the forces that participated in the assault. Why 
did the rebels think it was worth investing so much effort in this minor 
entrep6t? The short answer is that it was not worthy. What was worth 
attacking was the Libertad. 

The Libertad was a two-deck steam launch purchased sometime 
before 1913 by G. Delgado & Sons, a merchant house and shipping com- 
pany founded by Gregorio Delgado in the late 1800s.”* In 1915 it was reg- 
istered as belonging to Julio Delgado & Brother, a company formed by 
the brothers Julio César and Gregorio Delgado, presumably after their 
father’s death.” It was a small ship, as can be seen from an archive photo- 
graph published by the weekly Variedades shortly after the attack (see fig- 
ure 11). But, according to La Prensa,” it was the ship that traveled most 
frequently to Cumaria during the dry season (July-November), and fur- 
ther upriver to Sepahua, on the Lower Urubamba, during the rainy sea- 
son (December-June), bringing passengers, merchandise, and mail, as 
can be seen in an early movie shot by Guillermo Garland Higginson in 
1929.*' Based on information obtained from local informants, La Prensa 
speculated that the attack on the Libertad may have been organized not 
by Indian rebels but by one of the region’s slave traders, who, indebted 
with Capt. Delgado, tried to avoid paying his debt by killing the ship- 
per.” Although rather far-fetched, La Prensa’s speculation suggests that 
at the time it was well known that Julio Delgado & Brother outfitted at 
least some of the region’s white-mestizo slavers, suggesting that the com- 
pany may have also been involved in this kind of trade. 

That the captains and crews of the ships traveling along the Ucayali 
dabbled in slave trafficking is confirmed by various independent sources. 
Around 1913, Stuart J. Fuller, US consul in Iquitos, informed the US sec- 
retary of state that indigenous slavery was rampant in the Upper Ucayali, 
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and that “the crews of launches operating in this river all expect to make 
something by trading in girls and children.”* A few years later, the sub- 
prefect of Ucayali confirmed the US consul’s claim, reporting that “this 
cruel business is supported and backed by launch owners, who are often 
buyers of Indians.”** This would constitute only circumstantial proof of 
the Delgados’ involvement in the Ucayali slave trade if it were not for the 
fact that we know that the brothers continued to engage in such prosper- 
ous business even as late as 1933. 

That year, Arkady Fiedler, a Polish writer, journalist, and adven- 
turer who was visiting the Polish colony of Cumaria, reported that the 
Upper Ucayali patrones had solved the problem of the chronic scarcity of 
hands by organizing slave raids to capture young Indian boys and girls, 
whom they raised to become servants and peons.” He further claimed 
that many of the children captured by these slavers “were exported to 
Iquitos on the steamer Libertad (!) by Gregorio Delgado,” whom Fiedler 
describes as “a jovial, portly gentleman with an amiable smile and an 
education acquired in Geneva.” The exclamation mark inserted by 
Fiedler was meant to underline the irony of a slave ship named Liberty. 
In turn, his reference to Gregorio Delgado’s bonhomie and Geneva edu- 
cation must be read as a subtle condemnation of those outwardly civil 
and well-educated loretanos who had no qualms in participating in the 
despicable traffic of Indian slaves. 

Fiedler’s account leaves no doubt that the Delgado brothers and their 
steamer Libertad were actively involved in slave trading both as carriers of 
“human commodities” and as outfitters of the region’s most conspicuous 
slavers.*© This is further confirmed by Barbara Osborne, wife of Adventist 
missionary Henry Westphal, who in 1929 claimed that the captain of the 
Libertad “is a special friend of Pancho Vargas,” who was one of the region’s 
most powerful slaveholders.*” For the Ashaninka, Conibo, and Yine 
people, we must surmise, the busy Libertad embodied the most odious 
aspects of white domination in the region, being regarded as the means 
by which white patrones took away their women and children, never to be 
seen again. This confirms that the attacks that took place on September 3, 
1915, not only were carefully planned and coordinated, but were meant 
as a political statement, namely, an indictment against indigenous slavery 
and the region’s white slavers. The events that followed corroborate this 
impression and underline the insurgents’ determination to expel all bira- 
kochas—as the Ashaninka call white people—from the region. 

On his return to Iquitos, Capt. Delgado provided a detailed list of 
the number of people killed in the diverse posts attacked by the rebels 
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on the first day of the insurrection, asserting that there had been at least 
forty-eight casualties.** These figures must have been only rough esti- 
mates obtained from different informants, since we know that Delgado 
was not present in all the sites attacked by the rebels and was, in fact, 
rather busy running for the safety of Iquitos. Other sources estimated 
the number of white people killed by the insurgents at around fifty to 
sixty.’ Based on information delivered by an Ashaninka woman who 
claimed to have escaped from the Sepa massacre, El Oriente asserted 
that “the campas, in alliance with the cunivos, piros and amahuacas, 
were set on exterminating the region’s civilizados.”* Later on, it reported, 
on the basis of news obtained from Chapalba, a loyal Ashaninka chief, 
and Bruno, a rebel chief who still maintained contacts with certain rub- 
ber patrones, that “the rebel Indians . . . were determined to exterminate 
all white-lipped-peccaries, which is how they call white people." This is 
one of the few near-verbatim references that we have of the rebels’ inten- 
tions. The analogy between birakochas and peccaries was central to the 
Ashaninka cosmology of white—Indian relations. I will develop this idea 
more closely when I analyze the causes that led to the Upper Ucayali 
uprising as seen from an indigenous perspective in chapter s. 

After only a few days of inactivity, the rebels renewed their offensive. 
On September 6, a large flotilla of insurgents attacked fundo Lagarto, 
killing Francisco Acosta, its owner, and one of his employees, and kid- 
napping Acosta’s sister-in-law.” On September 12, Manuel Maceda, 
owner of fundo Puntijau, and one of his employees were killed by a small 
group of Ashaninka rebels when he returned to inspect his property after 
moving his family to the safety of Cumaria.* On September 20, joint 
bands of Conibo and Ashaninka Indians closed the Pachitea River to 
prevent the transit of mail and passengers to and from the Pichis Trail.* 
On September 23, Ashaninka rebels attacked two rubber posts on the 
Tahuania River, killing ten people, including their owners, Custodio 
Rengifo and Raymundo de Matos, and abducting the latter’s daughter.” 
A few days later, on October 3, the Ashaninka attacked fundo Tahuania, 
setting it on fire and killing its owner, Elias La Torre, his wife, his daugh- 
ters, and several employees, totaling twenty dead.*° They also took with 
them several white women. At the time, according to La Prensa, the 
ucayalinos feared new attacks on Cumaria and Sepa.” 

During the following weeks, the insurgents seem to have retreated, 
putting a stop to their attacks, probably in response to the government’s 
counteroffensive. But on October 30, the Ashaninka renewed their 
attacks, assaulting fundo Maquinaria, in the environs of Iparfa, where 
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they killed its owner, took with them his wife and children, and stole a 
great deal of merchandise.** And on November 8 they attacked fundo 
Anaquiria, killing its owner, Eduardo Rothmund, and kidnapping his 
wife and children.” A week later, on November 16, a combined force of 
Ashaninka and Conibo warriors attacked several rubber entrepéts on the 
Pacaya River, taking six white men as hostages.” And on November 29, a 
group of Amahuaca warriors assaulted Sepahua and took a large number 
of hostages.*! This was to be the rebels’ last large attack. 

According to information obtained by the press, each of these 
actions was preceded by a period of surveillance by Indian spies sent 
by the rebel leaders.” The intelligence gathered by these spies ensured 
the maximum efficacy of the attacks with as few losses as possible. In 
all their attacks the insurgents killed those who resisted, set on fire all 
houses and buildings, stole as many weapons and as much ammunition 
as they could, and carried away as much merchandise as they found. In 
many instances the rebels also took with them the wives and children 
of the posts’ owners and personnel. Such kidnappings, as we shall see 
in chapter 5, not only mimicked white-mestizo correrfas against Indian 
settlements but sought to redress the unbalanced flow of vitality, in the 
form of women and children, that favored birakochas, to the detriment of 
their Indian counterparts. Not all the insurgent attacks were reported by 
the press, so the above summary is necessarily incomplete. 

In contrast, based on the accounts of local “witnesses” and corre- 
spondents, the press seems to have inflated—at least at first—the num- 
ber of deaths attributed to the rebels. By the end of September, however, 
many journalists started to amend their previous reports based on newer 
information. First, it was announced that the brothers Pablo and Alfredo 
Magne, who worked for Pancho Vargas in fundo Sepa, had been in 
effect attacked by the rebels, but had managed to escape.® Then it was 
reported that the sailors abandoned by Capt. Delgado in Chicotsa, and 
who were presumed to be dead, had reappeared in Iquitos, reproach- 
ing their superior for having left them behind and forcing the authori- 
ties to open an investigation on Delgado’s cowardly behavior.** Having 
announced with great foreboding the deaths of both Pancho Vargas and 
the Fitzcarrald brothers, the press now reported they were alive. In addi- 
tion, some of the women and children kidnapped by the rebels, such as 
the family of rubber entrepreneur Eduardo Rothmund, were recovered 
by government forces.” 

First estimated at around fifty or sixty, the number of victims 
reported by the press was soon increased to one hundred fifty.*° With the 
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passage of time and the kind of optical enhancement produced by the 
process of mythification, the number of white-mestizo casualties came to 
be remembered as “over one hundred families,”” that is, around five hun- 
dred victims. It is impossible to know for certain how many people died 
during the uprising. But if we count not only the white-mestizo victims— 
apparently the only ones that mattered to the press—but also those on the 
rebel camp, the death toll probably reached several hundred. 

As to the number of indigenous people raised up in arms, the press 
reported that it fluctuated between 1,000 and 1,500.° Dr. Aleksander 
Freyd asserted that Chief Tasorentsi commanded an army of 800 war- 
riors.”’ At one point, it was said that 500 rebels had gathered on the 
Pacaya River. These figures were probably inflated by fear, but they are 
not necessarily inaccurate. They seem high if they are taken to repre- 
sent the size of the rebel “army.” But there was no proper rebel army. 
Most of the armed actions were undertaken by small to mid-size groups 
of warriors with the connivance and active participation of the Indian 
peons of the attacked posts. This suggests that some of the rebels were 
full-time warriors that moved to wherever they were needed according 
to plan, whereas others were people who acted only when their locali- 
ties were directly affected. Rebel bands were not particularly big, fluctu- 
ating between nine and forty warriors.°! But since there were thousands 
of indigenous peons in the fundos and rubber entrepéts along the Upper 
Ucayali/Lower Urubamba axis, it is not improbable that the number of 
indigenous people that rose up in arms at one point or another amounted 
to more than one thousand. How many of these were active, full-time 
warriors moving throughout the region in organized bands under the 
command of local chiefs is harder to guess. 

Similarly difficult is the task of establishing how the rebels were orga- 
nized. Who were the leaders of the revolt? How did they reach decisions? 
And to what extent was the uprising’s leadership centralized? Contempo- 
rary and later sources report a total of sixteen indigenous curacas directly 
involved in the 1915 revolt. Although these sources mention the active par- 
ticipation of Conibo, Yine, and Amahuaca warriors in many of the upris- 
ing’s more dramatic actions, all of the curacas mentioned in them were 
said to be Ashaninka, or can be assumed to be Ashaninka by context: 
Acasharontsi, Bruno, El Boliviano, Kasanto, Francisco el Chino, Shirunk- 
ama, Chobiri, Chobabuenga, Cipriano, Kirebo, Napole6n, Ompikiri, Pih- 
orato, ‘Tasorentsi, Uribe, and Samoto.” It is not clear why the press does 
not mention Conibo, Yine, or Amahuaca rebel chiefs. ‘The reason cannot 
be that these peoples were less inclined to warring than the Ashaninka. 
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The Conibo and Yine were renowned pirates and warriors, whereas the 
Amahuaca were used to defending themselves from their riverine ene- 
mies, and often took the initiative of raiding their weaker neighbors when- 
ever possible.® The most plausible explanation is either that the number 
of Conibo, Yine, and Amahuaca warriors participating in the revolt was 
substantially lower than that of the Ashaninka, or that they, for the pur- 
poses of this particular war, accepted Ashaninka leadership. 

Contemporary observers noted that most rebel leaders, and a large 
number of their followers, were individuals who had suffered slavery and 
debt-peonage personally.** In other words, they were among those who 
had experienced white domination most brutally. As a result of this expe- 
rience they often knew Spanish and were well acquainted with the ways 
of white people. This background became an invaluable advantage to 
the insurgents. Having firsthand knowledge of the power of firearms 
and being acquainted with the birakochas’ offensive and defensive strat- 
egies, the rebel leaders often joined efforts to attack their targets in order 
to minimize risks.° This kind of coordination reaffirms the notion that 
the 1915 uprising was not a spontaneous outbreak, but rather a carefully 
planned initiative that must have required—as Lepecki observed many 
years afterward—“much diligence, shrewdness, and diplomatic skills.” 

Such coordination must have also required a certain degree of cen- 
tralized planning. If it is not particularly difficult to get two neighboring 
chiefs belonging to the same ethnic group to sit down to organize a joint 
attack against a common enemy, the same cannot be said of the kind 
of large-scale, simultaneous offensive involving four different ethnic 
groups that launched the indigenous uprising on the dawn of Septem- 
ber 3, 1915. We have solid evidence that the attacks were not small-scale 
affairs mobilizing only local forces and chiefs. At least five of the chiefs 
involved in the revolt were reported to have participated in more than 
one action, often in sites that were miles away from each other.®’ These 
were not local chiefs interested only in killing their patrones in revenge 
for past grievances. They had larger objectives and did not act singly. 
They established alliances and coordinated their efforts. They planned 
their actions carefully. They mobilized their warriors to different areas as 
required by the general strategy. And they exercised their personal influ- 
ence to recruit reinforcements not only from among their own people 
but also from distant areas. 

Most of the contingent that attacked Chicotsa was made up of 
Ashaninka warriors recruited by ‘Tasorentsi in the Perené region, an area 
in which he had been warring in the previous two years. According to 
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the press, once the rebels took over Chicotsa, Tasorentsi went back to 
the Perené valley, accompanied by seven Ashaninka and two Conibo, 
“boasting of his deed and presenting the stolen merchandise as tro- 
phies, probably with the aim of awakening the greed of the region’s wild 
Indians and inducing them to support him and join him in his raids.” 
The curaca known as E] Boliviano also set off to the Perené valley to 
announce the rebel victory in Chicotsa and persuade more people to 
join the rebels. Further on, in late November, when the troops sent by 
the prefect of Loreto were pursuing the rebels with the help of the mili- 
tias raised by the local patrones, Francisco el Chino was seen navigating 
upriver on the Coenhua—a river inhabited by Conibo people—in search 
of reinforcements.” At around the same time, Tasorentsi was on the 
Upper Ucayali navigating downriver in a flotilla of seven large rafts at 
the head of a force of forty Ashaninka warriors “armed up to their teeth,” 
which he had recruited on the Autique River—a tributary of the Tambo, 
according to the press, but actually a branch of the Perené River.” 

It is clear that the uprising’s leaders knew the importance of increas- 
ing their ranks and devoted a great deal of time to attracting new follow- 
ers. They also knew the value of propaganda, using their victories and 
the appeal of industrial goods as powerful incentives to persuade oth- 
ers to join them. That they were successful in enticing warriors from the 
Perené and Pichis valleys is not surprising given that the Ashaninka liv- 
ing in those areas, like the Upper Ucayali Ashaninka, Conibo, and Yine, 
were involved in market activities, either as peons in the coffee planta- 
tions of the British-owned Perené Colony or as rubber gatherers along 
the Upper Pichis. However, the rebels were also successful in recruiting 
followers in areas that were only marginally linked to the regional econ- 
omy, such as the Tambo valley and the Gran Pajonal. The reasons for 
this success will be examined further on. 

What do we know of ‘Tasorentsi’s role in the Upper Ucayali upris- 
ing? At first, the press speculated that Francisco el Chino was the “move- 
ment’s leader.”” E:] Chino was the son of a Chinese immigrant named 
Francisco Aseki, who had settled on the Apurimac River around 1878, 
and a local Ashaninka woman.” In the mid-1880s, Aseki moved with his 
Ashaninka family downriver, to the Upper Ucayali, where he became a 
renowned slaver.” In 1897, he was reported as living in the environs of 
Chicotsa.” His son must have been around thirty-five years old in 1915, 
and if he had participated as a youth in his father’s slave raids—which is 
most likely—by then he must have had considerable experience in war 
tactics. Given that his family had lived for many years on the opposite 
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margin of the mouth of the Chicotsa River, it is not surprising that he 
was chosen to lead the attack to this small entrepét. ‘There is no doubt 
that Francisco el Chino Jr. was an important rebel leader, but apart from 
a few references in the 1915 press he disappears from the historical record 
as soon as the uprising was suppressed. In contrast, although the press 
did not conjecture about Tasorentsi’s role in the uprising, it referred to 
him as “the famous curaca ‘Tasolinche.””° 

Why was Chief José so “famous”? One possible answer is that his 
fame derived from his many exploits during the uprising. The press 
was well aware that ‘Tasorentsi was one of the Indian leaders who had 
planned the simultaneous attacks that launched the uprising. He had 
participated personally in the assault on Chicotsa and the steamer Lib- 
ertad, he had been successful in recruiting warriors from faraway areas, 
and he obviously had enough warring experience to command a party 
of forty heavily armed warriors. However, the context in which the press 
uses the qualifier “famous” in relation to Tasorentsi seems to imply that 
he was already famous before the uprising began. There are good reasons 
for this: shaman-chief Tasorentsi had been one of the main leaders of the 
intermittent guerrilla warfare that the Pichis, Pangoa, and Gran Pajonal 
Ashaninka had waged against the white-mestizo patrones of the Lower 
Perené and Upper Pichis Rivers between 1912 and 1914. It was probably 
during this period, in which he collaborated closely with an older gen- 
eration of Ashaninka pinkatsari, that he acquired his warring experience 
and refined his capacity for military strategy. But it was also during this 
stage of his life that his followers must have conferred on him the epithet 
of tasorentsi, or “almighty blower world transformer,” since the regional 
and national press mentions him by this appellative from the very begin- 
ning of the 1915 revolt. As I shall contend in chapter 6, if shaman-chief 
José was successful in persuading the Ashaninka, Conibo, and Yine to 
rise up in arms against the white-mestizo patrones, this was due as much 
to the appeal of his radical political discourse as to the allure of his fame 
as a world transformer, which resonated with the apocalyptic and libera- 
tionist expectations of these three indigenous peoples. 

It was only much later that the sources refer to Tasorentsi as the para- 
mount leader of the 1915 uprising. Lepecki alludes to him as “the greatest 
chief of the Campas” and as “the famous in all the montafia Tasulin- 
chi.””” He implies that Tasorentsi was the revolt’s principal leader when 
asserting that it was he who united the antagonistic tribes of the Ucay- 
ali and Gran Pajonal, and stood “as their leader, forcing them to dig up 
the war axe against the whites.””> Such enthusiastic appraisal could be 
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attributed to the romantic views of an overzealous Polish adventurer if it 
were not for the fact that other, independent sources endorse his asser- 
tions. In a September 1928 report, the police constable of Puerto Ocopa 
refers to Tasorentsi as “the great curaca ‘Tasorinche, the one of the 1915 
massacre.” In a second report, written a month later, he is even clearer, 
referring to the Ashaninka pinkatsari as “Tasorinche, former chief of the 
1915 massacre.”*" 

Was ‘Tasorentsi indeed the paramount chief of the 1915 uprising? If 
we take the position of paramount chief as equivalent to that of a “gen- 
eral” in an organized army—modern or ancient—the answer would be 
no. Given the native Amazonian reluctance to endow leaders with too 
much power and authority, it is difficult to believe that Tasorentsi would 
have been granted the kind of power normally associated with a gen- 
eral of a professional army. But if we understand this notion as corre- 
sponding to that of an “inspirer” and war chief who stands as first among 
equals, then there can be no doubt that Tasorentsi was the paramount 
leader of the Upper Ucayali revolt. The Ashaninka call such primus inter 
pares leaders hibataintsiri, “the first one,” “the chief.”*! As such, he not 
only would have been responsible for rallying the forces, but would have 
had the last word in outlining the movement’s main objectives, tracing 
a general strategic plan, and defining such key issues as the date for the 
beginning of the uprising. 

What were these objectives? The press did not seem very eager to 
find an answer to this question; it speculated much on the causes of the 
uprising and on the best means to put an end to it, but it made no effort 
to find out what exactly the rebels wanted. It assumed, based on infor- 
mation provided by friendly Indians, that the insurgents’ main aspiration 
was to “exterminate civilized people” in revenge for the many abuses 
they had suffered in their hands.” The press was not entirely wrong, but 
it failed to understand the complex magico-religious motives behind this 
goal. The rebels’ agenda was not as simplistic as journalists represented 
it. It was a combination of political claims and utopian expectations, 
which I will examine in greater detail in chapters 5 and 6. 

What is clear, however, is that one of Tasorentsi’s main objectives 
was to put an end to indigenous slavery and its disguised avatar, indige- 
nous debt-peonage. This entailed not only eliminating or chasing away 
those white-mestizo patrones who were engaged in the slave traffic but, 
above all, persuading their indigenous associates to stop enslaving their 
own or other indigenous people. Whereas in the early years of the rub- 
ber boom most slave raids were carried out by white-mestizo patrones, 
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in later years rubber extractors began to outfit friendly indigenous chiefs 
or even some of their own criados—captive indigenous boys raised as 
servants and peons—to procure Indian slaves for them. In exchange for 
shotguns, rifles, ammunition, and other industrial goods, these indig- 
enous partners provided their bosses with a steady flow of Indian cap- 
tives—mostly women and children. The rebels’ first targets confirm 
‘Tasorentsi’s resolve to accomplish his first objective. Francisco Vargas 
Hernandez, the Francchini family, and the Fitzcarrald brothers were 
all infamous slavers who controlled large indebted indigenous work- 
forces. In turn, the Delgado brothers, owners of the steamship Liber- 
tad, were known for outfitting the region’s slavers and being involved in 
the transport of captive slaves.** Attacking them meant a hard blow to 
the region’s slave traffic, but also a warning to other white slavers to put 
an end to their trade. 

‘Tasorentsi was also successful in convincing some of the region’s 
most powerful Indian slavers to end their dealings and join him in expel- 
ling white-mestizo patrones from the region. At least three of the upris- 
ing’s sixteen known leaders were former slavers. Kirebo was a Gran 
Pajonal strong man, who, together with his three brothers, Andrés, 
Lucas, and Irantis, worked as slave raiders for Jaime Moron de la Fuente, 
the owner of a rubber entrepét located on the mouth of the Unini 
River.® He used to raid the Perené Ashaninka, who still remember him 
as “the one who kidnapped children long ago.”*° Kirebo and his brothers 
were cross-cousins of Chief Tasorentsi—or treated each other as such— 
and knew each other well. Kirebo must have been a fearsome warrior, 
for many years later he was described as “a former agent for the child- 
slave traffic . . . who had, in carrying forward this work, killed at least 
twenty families.”*’ Uribe, the second former slaver, was an Ashaninka 
chief reportedly associated with the Unini “traders in human flesh.”** In 
1914, he was accused of trying to kill César Lurquin, police constable of 
the Upper Ucayali area, supposedly in revenge for the latter’s persecution 
of the area’s white and Indian slavers. Finally, Francisco el Chino Jr. was, 
as we have seen, the son of a well-known slaver and most probably a sla- 
ver himself. In 1901, his father, Francisco Aseki, was described as one of 
the “absolute owners” of the Upper Ucayali region together with other 
white and Indian slavers, such as the Francchini and Fitzcarrald brothers 
and the Ashaninka chief Venancio Amaringo Campa.* ‘Tasorentsi had 
also been able to persuade many Pangoa and Lower Perené Ashaninka 
slavers to stop raiding their fellow tribespeople and join him in killing or 
expelling white-mestizo slavers from the region (see chapter 3). 
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The determination with which Chief ‘Tasorentsi undertook the task 
of eliminating indigenous slavery in the Upper Ucayali region is all the 
more surprising since we know through oral sources that before becom- 
ing the “famous Tasulinchi,” he had been involved in the region’s slave 
trade. These sources, which include his youngest son, Segundo Arroyo, 
and Alcides Calderén, one of the most prominent Pichis Ashaninka con- 
temporary leaders, are nothing but sympathetic to ‘Tasorentsi’s cause, so 
there is little reason to believe that they made up this story to tarnish the 
rebel leader’s memory.” If anything, the fact that the man who came to 
be acknowledged as a tasorentsi emissary was originally a slave trader 
confirms that he was not a unidimensional, black-and-white Ashaninka 
hero but a man of his time, morally gray, whose greatest achievement 
was his capacity to change and put the interests of the Ashaninka people 
above his own. The turning point in Tasorentsi’s life, as I shall discuss 
in chapter 3, took place in late 1911, when a group of desperate parents 
asked him to rescue their abducted children. From then onward, the 
elimination of indigenous slavery became a dream that was to drive most 
of Tasorentsi’s political and military actions. 

The Upper Ucayali uprising lasted slightly less than three months, 
from September 3 to November 29, 1915. Despite the desperate demands 
for help from the region’s rubber bosses, the authorities were slow in 
sending troops to the region. It took a week before the prefect of Loreto 
designed a plan, in alliance with the largest merchants and leading 
men of Iquitos, to suppress the Indian revolt.! The authorities agreed 
to immediately establish a fifteen-man garrison in Cumarfa, appoint 
fifty men to guard Unini Island, and assign ten soldiers to each of the 
steam launches navigating along the Upper Ucayali. None of this was 
accomplished. The first punitive forces arrived in the region quite late, 
on September 27.” They consisted of thirty-nine men, twenty-four of 
whom already formed part of the Contamana garrison, and only fifteen 
fresh soldiers sent from Iquitos. The government troops were slow to act. 
Their first counteroffensive took place on October 15, when twenty men 
under the orders of Sublieutenant Pedro Urdiales and the subprefect of 
Ucayali, Cesar Castafieda, arrived on the Libertad at the mouth of the 
Unini River. The rebels were said to have gathered there,” but when the 
troops arrived, they had already escaped. In contrast, the local militias 
organized by the Fitzcarrald brothers in the Unini area,’* Pedro Moreno 
on the Pacaya River,” and Pancho Vargas on the Urubamba River” were 
much more effective, probably because they knew the area better and 
had greater experience in raiding tactics. If we are to trust El Oriente, 
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these paramilitary forces far outnumbered the troops sent by the govern- 
ment: the militias raised by Pancho Vargas and the Fitzcarrald brothers 
alone amounted to eighty-two men.” 

After the first blunders, however, the government troops recovered, 
and with the support of the local militias they embarked on a swift coun- 
teroffensive, killing many rebels, retrieving almost all the white people 
kidnapped by the insurgents, and retaking the largest entrep6ts and fun- 
dos occupied by the insurgent forces. Not many rebels were captured; per- 
haps because the patrén-sponsored militias followed a take-no-prisoners 
strategy. The few detainees mentioned by the press—five men and one 
woman—arrived in Iquitos on November 21, 1915, on board the Libertad. 
‘Iwo of the captives were Conibo men accused of killing Miguel Lan- 
gredo, an employee of the Spanish merchant house Bernardino Perdiz, 
on the Sepahua River; two were Amahuaca—Maximo and Jucfpero— 
suspected of killing Alejandro Velasco, owner of fundo Sampaya, with five 
arrow shots; the remaining two were a Conibo couple—José Domingo 
and his wife—accused of having participated in the various murders that 
took place during the attack to Chicotsa.* There were, surprisingly, no 
Ashaninka prisoners. The captives, secured with heavy chains and shack- 
les, were sent to the public jail, where they probably died, since no further 
news about them appeared in the regional press. 

The last journalistic information on the uprising appeared in La 
Razén in early April 1916.” It came as a note lamenting the uprising and 
its main consequence: the depopulation of the Upper Ucayali region. 
In effect, the indigenous revolt had affected a vast area: more strongly 
along the Upper Ucayali/Lower Urubamba axis—from Iparia in the 
north to Sepahua in the south—and less directly along the Pichis and 
Pachitea Rivers. Although the revolt was not as massive and bloody as 
the press and the ucayalino public claimed, it was quite effective. By 
mid-November 1915, La Raz6n recorded that at least eleven of the fundos 
and rubber entrepéts attacked by the insurgents had been abandoned 
by their owners: Lagarto, Unini, Chicotsa, Puntijau, Tahuanja, Betijay, 
Tranquilidad, Miraflores, La Poza, Monteverde, and Puerto Vigo.!°° It is 
quite probable that the number of abandoned posts was much higher, 
since several sources establish that most patrones fled shortly after the 
beginning of the uprising, and that the region was almost totally aban- 
doned until at least the early 1920s.'"' In fact, in a long article published 
by La Voz del Ucayali to mark the first anniversary of the revolt, it is said 
that the number of deserted fundos and entrepéts had risen to forty.!” 
As a result, the region entered into a period of fear, abandonment, and 
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economic depression that had still not been totally overcome in 1922, 
and it was to last well into the 1920s.' Most indigenous rebels returned 
to their settlements or took refuge in remote areas with little government 
presence. According to one source, José Tasorentsi went back to the Gran 
Pajonal, where he hid for many years.'"* Other oral accounts suggest that 
he took refuge on the Pachitea River, where he reappeared in 1921 as a 
guide for the rebel troops of Capt. Guillermo Cervantes.'” In an effort 
to prevent new attacks, the government established small, five-men gar- 
risons in Sepahua and at the mouth of the Tambo River, plus twenty sol- 
diers in Cumaria and at another ten in Iparfa.'°° Indigenous resistance 
persisted, however, in the form of isolated attacks and generalized hostil- 
ity.’ Ironically, by driving away the smaller rubber extractors, the rebels 
ended up strengthening the region’s most powerful patrones. In effect, 
Cumaria, Casa Fitzcarrald, and the Vargas haciendas were among the 
few operations that managed to survive, while their owners continued to 
prosper and dominate the region even in the dark and ruinous years fol- 
lowing the indigenous uprising. 


THREE 


First Signs of Indigenous 


Discontent, 1910-1914 


Come to Nazarateki to see God. 


CHIEF SARGENTO 


l T he 1915 revolt was not an isolated, self-contained event as it 
was portrayed in most contemporary press reports.' It was 
the last of a series of Ashaninka actions that began exactly 

three years earlier, in September 1912, with the massive flight of peons 
from the Pichis-Pachitea rubber entrepéts, and two seemingly uncon- 
nected murders, those of the young rubber patrén Carlos J. Corpancho 
on the Upper Pichis River, and the Austrian slave trader Oscar Sedl- 
mayer in the Pangoa valley. These events were followed a year later by 
attacks on colonist farms in the Pangoa area and by a series of assaults 
on the inns and road-maintenance camps along the Pichis ‘Trail (see 
map 3.1). At first sight, the revenge killings, attacks on colonist settle- 
ments and missions, theft of merchandise and weapons, and destruc- 
tion of public property appeared to be unconnected events, dispersed 
in both time and space. This was not the case. Although the 1912-1914 
Ashaninka movement does not seem to have been as centralized and 
well coordinated as the multiethnic Upper Ucayali uprising that fol- 
lowed it, it was doubtless inspired by similar politico-religious expecta- 
tions and responded to common lines of action. As such, the 1912-1914 
hostilities could be characterized as a tryout or preparatory phase of 
the conflict that allowed Chief José Tasorentsi and his allies to acquire 
the necessary skills in political propaganda, social mobilization, and 
military strategy for engaging in a much larger confrontation with 
white people and their world. 
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MAP 3.1. Pichis-Perené region during the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement. 


The first sign that something was wrong in the region came on 
September 23, 1912, when La Prensa received a telegram from its corre- 
spondent in Azupizu, on the headwaters of the Pichis River: “An Indian 
called “Sargento’ has announced that all the Campas of the Pichis and 
Pachitea rivers have abandoned their patrones, tired of suffering so many 
hostilities.”? The correspondent did not say who Sargento was or why he 
acted as if he were a spokesman for all the Ashaninka. He did remark, 
however, that the alarm caused by this event was unjustified since the 
Ashaninka were abandoning their patrones peacefully. 
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What motivated the Ashaninka peons to leave their patrones? Who 
was Sargento? And what was his role in all of this? The answer to these 
questions appeared in an editorial published by La Voz del Ucayali in 
1916, on the occasion of the first anniversary of the Upper Ucayali upris- 
ing. In this piece, which recounts the main events of the indigenous 
unrest of previous years, the paper includes the following short statement: 
“Two years before the Puerto Yessup massacre there was already news 
about the attitude of the Campas gathered in Nazarateki in the house of 
curaca Sargento, where the flight of peons was promoted under the pre- 
text of seeing their god” (emphasis in original).* The description of Sar- 
gento as a curaca, or chief, indicates that he was someone whose authority 
and influence were already recognized. The activities held at Sargento’s 
Upper Pichis house suggest that he was also a sheripiari, or tobacco sha- 
man. Not only were these powerful medicine men but they often sought 
to restore communication between the Ashaninka and their creator gods.* 
Sargento was depicted as a successful pinkatsari who was able to gather a 
large number of fugitive peons, and whose main aspiration, according to 
La Voz del Ucayali’s reporter, was “to expel white people from their prop- 
erties, burn their bones, and seize their children as servants.”” Due to its 
symbolic importance and the fact that it was written in quotation marks 
to indicate that it was a verbatim declaration by Chief Sargento, I shall 
analyze this statement in greater detail in chapter s. 

What is relevant here is that the Puerto Yessup massacre took place 
in January 1914, which means that Chief Sargento’s proselytizing began 
in 1912, probably sometime before September 23, as indicated by La 
Prensa. La Voz del Ucayali presents Chief Sargento as a herald announc- 
ing the arrival of an expected god, rather than as the god himself. The 
journalist’s use of the expression “their god” suggests that the expected 
god was not the Christian God, but a native deity. In accordance with 
Ashaninka theology, such a divinity could have only been a tasorentsi 
emissary, one of those “almighty blower world transformers” that appear 
among the Ashaninka to announce a cosmic transformation in times of 
chaos, oppression, and imminent annihilation. There is good evidence 
to presume that the god announced by Sargento was shaman-chief José. 

It was in the midst of the mass migration of Ashaninka peons, 
inflamed by the prospect of seeing their god, that Carlos Corpancho was 
murdered, on or around September 28, 1912. This is probably the most 
intriguing of the violent actions that preceded the 1915 revolt. Carlos 
Corpancho was related to Oswaldo Corpancho, a powerful patrén, who 
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owned the rubber post Cahuapanas and fundo Santa Zita, in the Pichis 
valley, and the entrepét Santa Rosa, on the Upper Ucayali River (see fig- 
ure 12). The young Carlos Corpancho belonged to a patrician family from 
Lima and was at least partly educated in Europe and the United States.° 
In his obituary, which appeared in the magazine Variedades, he was 
described as a “self-made man.”’ On his return to Peru three years earlier, 
at the age of twenty-two, he had settled on the Pichis River to work with 
his relative—older brother? cousin? uncle?—in the extraction of rubber. 
This was not particularly exceptional, since many younger members of 
distinguished Peruvian families flocked to the Amazon to try their luck in 
the extraction of the famous “black gold.” What was different in Carlos’s 
case was that he had suddenly and deliberately “gone native.” In an article 
announcing his death in La Prensa, it was said that the young Corpan- 
cho “led the same life as the savages.”* He wore cushma, drank chewed 
manioc beer, slept in open Indian huts, and lived for months on end deep 
in the forest in the company of his Ashaninka peons. El Comercio added 
that as soon as he settled in the region, Corpancho had set about learning 
Ashaninka and was soon fluent in the language.’ It was said that Corpan- 
cho’s “identification with Indian savagery [and] his adaptation to their life 
and customs was aimed at earning the Indians’ good will and becoming 
their ‘Curaca’ or God, as they call their chiefs.”!” It went on to say that, in 
this case, the young Corpancho’s attitude, far from gaining him the affec- 
tion and sympathies of his Ashaninka peons, generated in them a pro- 
found hatred that eventually led to his demise. 

Why would Corpancho want to become an Indian chief or god? 
And why did his stratagem go wrong? To start with, it is important to 
clarify that the Ashaninka did not—and do not at present—call their 
chiefs curaca, a Hispanicized form of the Quechua word kuraq, meaning 
“elder,” “older brother,” or “superior,” which has been used by Spanish 
speakers since colonial times to refer to Andean and Amazonian chiefs. 
If anything, Ashaninka people call their chiefs pinkatsari, “the one who 
commands respect.”!! Nor do they call chiefs “god.” There is no word for 
“god” in the Ashaninka language, but, as we have seen, their theology 
includes several figures that have the characteristics usually attributed 
to gods.’” They do believe, however, that the amatsenka good spirits may 
sometimes adopt human shape to lead the Ashaninka in difficult times, 
and that Paba, the Sun god, may send one of his children under the form 
of a tasorentsi emissary to guide and help his human creatures if needed. 
In other words, though Ashaninka chiefs are never gods, some gods may 
sometimes assume the role of Ashaninka chiefs. We can thus presume 
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that Corpancho intended to be recognized as a tasorentsi world trans- 
former or godly chief. 

The young Corpancho must have banked on the Ashaninka belief 
that divine emissaries, or itomi Pabd (sons of the Sun god), often appear 
to mortals in the form of a birakocha, a white or mestizo man.!* While 
sharing food, shelter, and work with his Ashaninka peons, Corpancho 
must have learned about their hope for the appearance of a world trans- 
former that would liberate them from white oppression. He must have 
also known that such leaders command a profound respect among the 
Ashaninka and that he could take advantage of this particular belief in 
order to gather his own group of loyal Ashaninka peons who would obey 
his orders unhesitatingly, allowing him to amass a fortune in the process. 
This is not mere speculation. Corpancho was not the first patrén to try to 
take advantage of the Ashaninka anticipation of a divine messenger. Fif- 
teen years earlier, in 1897, Fr. Gabriel Sala, a Franciscan missionary well 
acquainted with Ashaninka cultural practices, reported that while tra- 
versing the Gran Pajonal region he heard that the Ashaninka were fight- 
ing the white settlers of Chanchamayo and the British-owned Perené 
Colony,"* instigated by their Amachegua—a misspelling of amatsenka.” 
Later on, he learned that the so-called Amachegua was really an astute 
slave trafficker who sought to “seduce” Ashaninka men and women into 
meeting him in the Pangoa valley, with the intention of seizing them as 
slaves.'© The Franciscan missionary does not say whether that ruse was 
successful. We know that Corpancho’s was not. 

Before Carlos Corpancho was killed, many Ashaninka peons of 
the Pichis and Pachitea valleys had begun to abandon their patrones 
and gather in Chief Sargento’s house on the Nazarateki River. Among 
the fugitives were the peons of Oswaldo Corpancho and Gumercindo 
Rivera, two patrones for whom Carlos had worked on different occa- 
sions.” After a failed attempt to capture his peons, Oswaldo Corpancho 
sent Carlos to track them down. This time, however, the fugitives were 
not caught by surprise. They ambushed Carlos on the Tiriario River, 
a tributary of the Nazarateki, shot him with their bows and rifles, and 
threw his corpse into the river. 

Most reporters attributed Carlos’s murder to his mistreatment of the 
fugitive peons, but one of them suggested that it might have been related 
to his attempts to become a curaca, or god, of the Ashaninka.'* He was 
probably right. Carlos’s effort to recapture the runaways, with whom 
he had worked closely,’ was totally out of line with what was expected 
from a tasorentsi envoy, namely, liberation from white domination. By 
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attempting to retrieve the peons by force, Carlos revealed himself not as 
the fatherly leader or godly liberator he pretended to be, but as what he 
really was, a greedy patrén. It is this betrayal that partly explains the bru- 
tal way in which he was killed. ‘The fact that his assailants dumped his 
body into the river is, as we shall see in chapter 5, very significant and 
throws more light on the rebels’ intentions.”” 

Carlos Corpancho’s attempt to adopt the attributes of Ashaninka 
godly chiefs, like that of the 1897 fake amatsenka or of other white 
patrones who followed them,” could be construed as an example of “cal- 
culated” conceptual integration, as opposed to the “inherent” concep- 
tual blending characteristic of human cognitive thinking. In this case, 
an individual deliberately appropriates a foreign concept (the Ashaninka 
notion of amatsenka, world transformer or godly leader) to merge it with 
a native concept (the Peruvian notion of patrén) in order to produce a 
new blend (that of godly patrones). The resulting concept has the advan- 
tage of enhancing the power of the claimer, while at the same time ren- 
dering his authority nearly absolute. Unlike the more unconscious forms 
of conceptual integration in which the blend is assumed as natural, in 
the calculated version the blend constitutes a means to an end, a tactic to 
achieve a certain goal or obtain a personal advantage. Such examples of 
calculated conceptual integration were not unusual at the time among 
white-mestizo patrones and missionaries, generating many of the para- 
doxes and contradictions that characterized white-Indian relations in the 
Pichis-Perené and Upper Ucayali regions. As we shall see in chapter 6, it 
was not unusual among indigenous leaders. 

The second murder took place many miles away at the same time that 
Carlos Corpancho was killed. ‘Though less intriguing, the circumstances 
of this murder are clouded in mystery. Oscar Sedlmayer” was an Aus- 
trian subject who, after working as a colonist on the Palcazu River, estab- 
lished his headquarters in Rio Negro, Satipo, where he operated as a slave 
trader along the Pangoa, Perené, Tambo, and Ene Rivers.” In a series of 
letters published in late 1911, Sedlmayer and his German associate, Juan 
Fitkau, were accused of being Indian slave traders. In one of these letters, 
published by the weekly La Verdad of Jauja and La Prensa of Lima, the 
author, a Mr. Villafranca, claimed that Sedlmayer had engaged Ashaninka 
chief Tsiri** as his lieutenant to furnish him with Ashaninka captives in 
exchange for firearms and merchandise.” He accused Sedlmayer of 
manipulating his Ashaninka associates to turn them against the colonists 
of Pangoa. Villafranca claimed that the colonists were forced to tolerate 
Sedlmayer’s “human traffic” because in that “forgotten region there is no 
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known authority.” And he warned the authorities that Sedlmayer and his 
Indian henchmen might succeed in evicting the colonists, since they were 
heavily armed and the settlers had few weapons to defend themselves. 

These letters caused an uproar in Lima. Many urged the authorities 
to arrest the slave trader immediately. In response, and in what can only 
be considered a desperate move, Oscar Sedlmayer wrote a letter to Dora 
Mayer, member of the Board of Directors of the Asociacién Pro-Indigena, 
to counter the accusations.”° Founded in 1909 by a group of modern lib- 
eral professionals and intellectuals to protect the interests of the coun- 
try’s indigenous peoples, the Pro-Indian Association had gained much 
prestige among the Peruvian public because of its passionate defense of 
Indian people and the reliability of its accusations. In his letter, Sedl- 
mayer admitted that indigenous slavery was rampant in the Upper Ucay- 
ali region. He added that the police constable of the Upper Ucayali was 
aware of this trade, but since he doubled as a river merchant and many of 
his clients were slavers, he abstained from denouncing or arresting them, 
for this would have harmed his business. Sedlmayer then goes on to say 
that through patience and hard work he had managed to enter into fair 
trading relations with the Onconinos, the wild Ashaninka inhabitants of 
the Tambo River. As a result, the latter had refused to continue provid- 
ing captive slaves to the Upper Ucayali patrones. It was this, he claimed, 
that explained why the powerful Upper Ucayali slavers had ganged up 
on him, using the press to slander him publicly. 

What is intriguing about Sedlmayer’s move is that he asked Dora 
Mayer not to publish his letter for fear of being killed if his accusa- 
tions were made public. This request makes little sense if the letter was 
meant, as apparently he wished, to counter the accusations of the Upper 
Ucayali slavers. But it makes much more sense if his real intention was 
to persuade the Pro-Indian Association to initiate an investigation on the 
Upper Ucayali slavers that would send his rivals to jail and put them out 
of business. That way he could get rid of his enemies without incurring 
the risk of dying at their hands. 

Despite his staunch denials, there is no doubt that Sedlmayer was 
a slaver. Fr. Francisco Irazola, a Franciscan missionary who knew the 
Satipo-Pangoa region and its inhabitants very well, claimed in 1912 that 
Sedlmayer “was an expert in organizing slave raids, and still lived off 
the detestable profession of trading in human flesh.”*” He was murdered, 
however, not by his Upper Ucayali rivals, but by his Ashaninka associates 
who had decided to quit the slaving business. ‘Tired of the social havoc 
generated by internal slave raiding and inspired by the proclamations 
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of ‘Tasorentsi, the divine emissary announced by Chief Sargento, they 
sought to eliminate the region’s white slavers. This is confirmed by Fr. 
Irazola, who in September 1912, while on a trip from Apurimac to Satipo, 
found Sedlmayer’s house had been recently sacked and abandoned. 
Although nobody knew the whereabouts of the slaver, Irazola suspected 
that he had “succumbed and disappeared . . . in the hands of the Cam- 
pas that he used to employ as decoys in his abominable trade.”** His 
body, like that of Carlos Corpancho, was never found—another bizarre 
connection between both murders that we will examine further on. 

After the killings of Corpancho and Sedlmayer, calm returned to the 
region, but most colonists believed it was the calm before the storm. They 
were right. Almost exactly a year after the killings, all hell broke loose in 
Pangoa on the Lower Perené River. The coca farmers of Pangoa sent an 
urgent telegram to the prefect of Junin reporting that on August 29 the 
Ashaninka had attacked José Cham’s fundo and killed eight persons.” Five 
days after the attack, a group of nineteen coca farmers armed with carbines 
went to Cham’s fundo to appraise the situation. They found the houses 
burned and the bodies of the men killed by the rebels scattered about.” 
On their way back, the Ashaninka rebels, armed with rifles, ambushed 
the punitive party, killed eight men, and gravely wounded another four. 
After this victory the insurgents continued their march upriver along the 
Pangoa, where they killed another three coca farmers and put siege to the 
fundo owned by Nazario, brother of the late José Cham. 

In the following days, the subprefect of Jauja announced that three 
“tribes” had been involved in the Pangoa attacks: the Satipuki led by 
‘Tsiri, the Perené led by Maniaro,*! and the Shora led by the chief of 
the same name.” These three headmen, according to the authorities, 
commanded a force of around 150 to 200 warriors.* Oral sources assert 
that the various chiefs that participated in the attacks were in permanent 
communication and gathered frequently to make decisions, but that it 
was ‘Tsiri who “commanded all the obayeris [warriors].”** This suggests 
that the Pangoa uprising was not a spontaneous upsurge but a response 
to a premeditated plan. The subprefect of Jauja claimed that the three 
chiefs were associated with two known slavers, the German Juan Fit- 
kau and the Peruvian Bezada, son of the Spanish slaver Antonio Bezada, 
who used to trade Winchester rifles and ammunition with the Indian 
chiefs in exchange for children obtained in raids from other Ashaninka 
areas.” He speculated that the revolt had been promoted by Fitkau and 
the young Bezada with the aim of cutting off the advance of the Pangoa 
coca farmers to the ‘Tambo valley, an area used by the slavers as a refuge 
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and transit point to sell their captives to the Upper Ucayali patrones. He 
was right in asserting that the Ashaninka rebel leaders were associated 
with the region’s white slavers,** but he was wrong in thinking that the 
revolt’s instigator was the German slaver. 

In effect, it came to be known that four months earlier, on May 12, 
1913, Juan Fitkau had been killed by his Pangoa workers on the Tambo 
River. According to the report of César Lurquin, police constable of the 
Upper Ucayali, Fitkau was murdered in revenge for ordering the kill- 
ing of an Ashaninka peon, and for not punishing one of his servants 
who had killed Chief Tsiri, his Ashaninka partner.” The report is quite 
vague, and the constable’s revenge theory does not hold up well. More 
plausible is the notion that Juan Fitkau, like his former associate Sedl- 
mayer, was killed by the Ashaninka as the result of the latter’s decision to 
put an end to their slaving activities. 

As we have seen, the leaders of the Pangoa revolt were not only 
well-known warrior chiefs but also dreaded slavers. That these ruthless 
Ashaninka slavers decided to turn against their white partners must be 
regarded as one of Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s greatest achievements. The recruit- 
ment of Ashaninka slavers to put an end to indigenous slavery in the Selva 
Central region seems to have been a strategy developed by Chief José after 
experiencing an existential crisis in reaction to the miseries produced by 
indigenous slavery. Oral sources indicate that before being acknowledged 
as a tasorentsi emissary, Chief José had been involved in the region’s slave 
traffic. Described by one source as a “children plucker” (jalador de nifios), 
he is said to have operated from the Gran Pajonal and to have procured 
and handed over Ashaninka children obtained from the Perené and Pan- 
goa areas to the Upper Ucayali patrones.** This same source claims that he 
was a “hunter of children,” suggesting that he was directly involved in slave 
raiding.” Others explicitly deny the idea that he was a slave raider, leaving 
open, however, the possibility that he might have been a slave trader.” 

An account by Segundo Arroyo, Chief José’s youngest son, con- 
firms that his father was indeed a slave trader. At the same time, it pro- 
vides important clues about what seems to have been the turning point 
that led Chief José to quit his slaving activities in order to become a 
charismatic world transformer and liberator of his people. Because of its 
importance, I reproduce Arroyo’s account in detail below: 


At that time the Ashaninka fought against each other in a place not 
very far downriver from Atalaya. They killed each other. There was a 
mister, I don’t know who he was, from the United States or somewhere 
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else, who had a house there. He bought children. He gathered many 
Ashaninka and gave them Dumoulin shotguns." And we only had 
bows and arrows. So they always won. They killed the fathers and 
mothers and took the children to sell them in the Perené valley. See- 
ing these things, my father came from Contamana, from Roaboya, 
with his Shipibo followers and some Ashaninka. He came to where the 
Ashaninka used to fight and the people gathered round him. They told 
‘Tasorentsi: “They have taken my child. I’m very sad. I want to recover 
him. Please help us.” “OK,” said Tasorentsi. ‘Then they had a meeting 
and although my father was an Adventist, he told them: “Give me ten 
children and I will save the rest. Give me ten children and right now 

I will go see the gringo to make business with him.” Some distrusted 
my father. Others said: “We should give him the children so that we 
can see how José Carlos Amaringo’s war will be like.” And so, they 
gave him the children. Then he went to see the man. And the man 
accepted the deal and gave him ten Dumoulin shotguns. My father 
took the guns and went to see the [aggrieved] men. He told them: 
“Now we will have to practice.” And since they were warriors, it was 
not so difficult for them. After three days he said: “Now we will attack 
them. We will depart at 3 a.m.” So they went. 


The account goes on to describe how Tasorentsi, at the head of thirty- 
five warriors, attacked the gringo’s entrepét and deceived the slaver’s 
henchmen in order to ambush and kill them, but the gringo escaped in 
an airplane. All the captive children were liberated. “Then,” according 
to Arroyo, “my father told his soldiers, “Let’s go to the house. My boys 
are there.” They tore down the door and found the house filled with 
weeping children. After handing the children to their parents, he stayed 
one more week, preaching the gospel. Afterwards, he told them, “You 
have got your freedom so I will leave you now to continue preaching the 
Adventist religion.”” 

In this narrative, Arroyo compresses time, conflating events from 
three different moments in Ashaninka history. He clearly situates the story 
at the time when the Ashaninka raided each other to capture children, 
that is, before the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement, but he also includes ref 
erences to events that took place much later, to wit, Chief José’s adoption 
of the Adventist faith, which took place in the early 1920s, and the appear- 
ance of airplanes in the region starting in 1927.” From an Ashaninka point 
of view, this conflation of events does not diminish the account’s verac- 
ity. As Mihas has pointed out, the credibility of Ashaninka conceptions 
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of history “does not demand continuity and exactness in the spatiotempo- 
ral localization of happenings in the world.” The proclivity to compress 
time in historical narratives has been widely reported in South American 
indigenous societies. Claude Lévi-Strauss asserts that Amerindians tend 
to “conjoin” past and present events, as a result of which they “disrupt and 
collapse the future into a present already confounded with the past.”* Jon- 
athan Hill mentions that native Amazonian forms of historical conscious- 
ness are characterized by an inclination to “reformulate the chronological 
sequence of major historical periods.”** Finally, while examining the use 
of geographical sites as mnemonic elements among the Nasa of eastern 
Colombia, Joanne Rappaport notes their tendency to combine and recom- 
bine “historical referents occurring at different times [but] having taken 
place at the same site.”” Described by Ana Mariella Bacigalupo as the 
“shamanic logic of temporal dislocation,” the compression of time and 
conflation of events is said to constitute a means to “construct nonlinear 
histories of intra- and interethnic relations and create a moral order where 
[indigenous people] become history’s spiritual victors.”** It also serves the 
purpose, as Lévi-Strauss has proposed, of coming “to terms with history 
and . . . re-establish[ing] a state of equilibrium capable of acting as a shock 
absorber for the disturbances caused by real-life events.”*” 

The fact that Arroyo’s narrative merges semantic elements from 
diverse historical contexts does not obscure the key point that the actions 
it depicts take us back to a time when Chief José was still heavily impli- 
cated in slave trading. This is the only explanation for the fact that Chief 
José asked the desperate parents to provide him with ten children in 
order to exchange them for shotguns, and that the implorers hesitated 
before doing so because they did not fully trust him. This suggests that 
the aggrieved parents knew that Chief José was a slave trader and was 
well acquainted with the patrones who dominated the region’s human 
traffic. In fact, it was this knowledge that led them to request his help.” 
Arroyo’s narrative, however, not only is an account of Chief José’s slav- 
ing activities and military prowess, but also seems to depict the juncture 
in which Chief José decided to quit his slaving activities after experienc- 
ing a moral conversion, understood here as the process by which “peo- 
ple may change their deep-seated convictions, attitudes and patterns of 
action regarding moral matters in unexpected and surprising ways.””! 
Such change often takes place when people become aware, either as 
a result of introspective examination or external influences, that their 
views, attitudes, or patterns of behavior are immoral, unreasonable, and, 
thus, no longer acceptable. 
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The fact that the Ashaninka leader accepted the distressed par- 
ents’ pleas to liberate their abducted children appears as the first sign of 
an important change in the way he regarded indigenous slavery. This 
decision suggests that he no longer perceived the abducted children as 
chattel to be exchanged for shotguns and other industrial goods, but as 
distraught and frightened human beings that deserved to be freed. Chief 
José’s transformation is further expressed by his change of attitude in the 
narrative’s closing events. When the Ashaninka leader orders his men to 
break into the gringo’s lockup, he refers to the captive children as “my 
boys,” even though the abducted children were not related to him. By 
referring to them as “my boys,” the Ashaninka leader establishes a new 
kind of relationship between him and the captive children, an affective 
bond implying care, nurture, and protection, which is radically opposed 
to the hierarchical and predatory character of the link between captives 
and captors, especially in its first stages.” The liberation of the “weeping 
children,” and the farewell speech in which Chief José proclaimed, “You 
are now free,” seem to mark the completion of the Ashaninka leader’s 
moral transformation. But it also signals the beginning of a new stage in 
his life, a stage that was to end with his recognition as the much-awaited 
tasorentsi world transformer. 

We know little about the cognitive and volitional processes involved 
in this moral transformation, except that they entailed an observable 
“before and after” in Chief José’s moral convictions with regard to indig- 
enous slavery. This suggests that Chief José’s transformation corresponds 
to the first of the six classes of moral conversion identified by Alfredo 
Mac Laughlin, that is, one that entails a change in content regard- 
ing what is judged to be morally right and wrong.” But we know little 
else. Did Chief José arrive at the conclusion that indigenous slavery was 
wrong as the result of a dream/vision or through a process of political 
reflection? Whatever the case may be, what is clear is that Chief José’s 
moral conversion also entailed what Jonathan Lear calls an “imaginative 
transformation,” that is, imagining the possibility of a different world, in 
this case one without indigenous slavery.”* 

We likewise know little about when exactly Chief José’s moral con- 
version took place. There is evidence, however, suggesting that the 
gringo slaver of Arroyo’s account was Antonio Bezada, a Spanish rub- 
ber extractor who lived on the mouth of the Unini,” “not very far down- 
river from Atalaya,” as Arroyo would have it, and was also accused of 
being involved in the “business of human flesh.”* Since in Peru the 
term gringo refers not only to US nationals but to any white foreigner, 
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the Spanish Bezada would have unquestionably fallen into this cate- 
gory. More importantly, Antonio Bezada is the only gringo attacked 
by the Ashaninka in that area prior to the 1912-1914 Ashaninka move- 
ment, making him the most likely candidate for being Arroyo’s gringo 
slaver. According to contemporary sources, the attack on Bezada took 
place on November 13, 1911.*’ Like Arroyo’s gringo slaver, Bezada also 
managed to escape. He had, however, a less happy ending. Accused by 
the authorities of child trafficking, he was arrested and sent to prison in 
Lima, where he died soon after.’ His son, the young Bezada, must have 
left the region after his father’s arrest, for he disappears from the records 
at around this same time. We will probably never know for certain if 
the gringo slaver of Arroyo’s account was the Spanish Antonio Bezada. 
What is clear, however, is that this episode must have taken place not 
long before 1912 and that it changed Chief José’s life for good. Such pro- 
cesses of moral conversion were not unusual at the time. According to 
Alcides Calderén, many Ashaninka slavers went through similar existen- 
tial transformations, fearing reprisals from their enemies and redirecting 
their war efforts against their former white partners.” 

There is little information about Chief José’s activities between the 
time of his moral conversion—presumably around November 1911—and 
his reappearance in September 1912 as the tasorentsi envoy announced 
by Chief Sargento. What we do know, albeit indirectly, is that from then 
onward he turned the end of indigenous slavery into a central compo- 
nent of his personal dreams and political discourse, and that by Septem- 
ber 1913, almost two years after his moral conversion, he had persuaded 
most of the Pangoa Ashaninka slavers to quit their activities and elimi- 
nate their white associates. With Sedlmayer, Fitkau, and the two Beza- 
das out of business, and with the Pangoa colonists under heavy pressure 
and pretty much contained, the Lower Perené, Tambo, and Ene River 
basins were freed from slavers and white patrones, at least for a while. 

In late 1913, when everything seemed to have calmed down along 
the Pangoa valley, the Ashaninka renewed their attacks. This time the 
action moved to the area traversed by the Pichis ‘Trail, which was lit- 
tle more than a muddy dirt road that connected La Merced with Puerto 
Bermtdez, providing Lima, the capital, with access to a navigable point 
of the Pichis River and, through it, to Iquitos on the Upper Amazon. 
It was, however, of great strategic importance both because it was the 
only land connection between the government’s seat and the country’s 
Amazon region and because it provided the shortest route between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans before the inauguration of the Panama 
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Canal in 1914. On December 21, at 12 noon, a group of forty rebels 
attacked Azupizti, one of the twelve tambos, or road inns, that existed 
along the trail. At the same time, a group of sixty rebels attacked 
Puchalini, one of the two existing road maintenance camps."! 

Azupizti and Puchalini were 10 kilometers apart, on kilometers 143 
and 153 of the Pichis ‘Trail, respectively. The attackers, well armed with 
bows and Winchester .44-caliber rifles like the Ashaninka shown in fig- 
ure 13, killed two men in Azupizti and seven in Puchalini, including the 
camp's foreman. Several others were wounded. Additionally, they burned 
the tambos, stole merchandise and weapons, and cut the telegraph lines 
in an effort to cut off all communications between La Merced and Puerto 
Bermtidez.” In the days that followed, the insurgents attacked three more 
tambos: Miritiriani,” close to Puerto Bermtidez, and FE] Porvenir and 
La Salud, on kilometers 93 and 33, respectively, on the way to San Luis 
de Shuaro. Fearing new attacks, the residents of tambo Enefias, on kilo- 
meter 51, moved to the safety of La Merced, the most important town on 
the Upper Perené region. The tambos along the Pichis Trail were large 
thatched buildings, sometimes two-stories high, that provided basic room 
and board to passengers, postmen, military, and government officials trav- 
eling on horse- or muleback between Lima and Iquitos in both directions 
(see figure 14). Although their services were precarious, they were instru- 
mental in maintaining a fluid communication between the Amazon and 
the Pacific coast. For this reason, their destruction by the Ashaninka reb- 
els meant the closure of the Pichis ‘Trail for all practical purposes. 

Although the local authorities requested help from the central gov- 
ernment almost immediately after the December attacks, and the pre- 
fect of Junin sent troops to the Upper Pichis to “suppress the Campa 
movement,” the military and the police were slow in responding. Capt. 
Pantoja of the Third Gendarme Battalion and Capt. Herrera of the 
Mounted Infantry of La Oroya, who had been commissioned to suppress 
the revolt, dragged their feet, doing everything in their power to avoid 
going to the Puchalini-Azupizti area, where the rebels were gathered. 
Pantoja stationed his troops in tambo San Nicolas, around 20 kilome- 
ters from Azupizti, and Herrera established himself in the Perené Col- 
ony, more than 100 kilometers from the theatre of operations, where 
he enjoyed the hospitality extended to his troops by Victor Valle Ries- 
tra, the colony’s administrator, and the local Franciscan missionaries 
(see figure 15). Finally, accused of ineptitude and threatened with being 
deprived of their command, Herrera and Pantoja marched their respec- 
tive troops to Azupizt, arriving on January 10, 1914. Since they could 
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not go on to Puerto Yessup because of the heavy rains and, given that the 
situation was apparently calm, they were ordered to go back to La Mer- 
ced on January 12. Taking advantage of their retreat, a week later the 
Ashaninka assaulted Puerto Yessup. 

According to government documents, on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 19, 1914, 200 Ashaninka rebels under the command of Chief Gas- 
par attacked Puerto Yessup, on the Azupizt River, the last tambo of the 
Pichis Trail before Puerto Bermtidez.® Not surprisingly, the attackers 
were mostly from the Gran Pajonal region, where the tasorentsi emis- 
sary was said to have appeared.® But, according to other sources, they 
also came from Pangoa on the Lower Perené, and even from Ubiriki, 
Sutziki, and Pichanaki on the Middle Perené.®’ If true, this means that 
the inspirers of the movement had been successful in uniting the diverse 
Ashaninka subgroups, a formidable task since we know that, at least 
during the early twentieth century, the Gran Pajonal Asheninka and the 
Perené-Pangoa-Tambo Ashaninka were long-standing enemies.® The 
attackers of Puerto Yessup set the tambo on fire and burned a total of 
eight mail bags that were in transit. The rebels also killed at least fif- 
teen people, according to the last official count.” Among the dead were 
the wife and four sons of the tambo’s administrator, Rodolfo Diaz Real; 
the former police constable of the Upper Ucayali, César Lurquin; one 
postman; two discharged soldiers; four passengers; and two servants. 

La Prensa ventured the idea that the attack on Puerto Yessup had 
been expressly aimed at killing César Lurquin, arguing that it was not the 
first time that the Ashaninka had tried to kill him.’ The paper claimed 
Lurquin had suffered three assassination attempts in the past year. Why 
were the Ashaninka so intent on killing Lurquin? La Prensa suggested 
(based on Lurquin’s declarations) that it was because the Ashaninka had 
been incited by the Upper Ucayali “traders in human flesh,” whom Lur- 
quin had tenaciously persecuted as police constable.” The fact that one 
of the Ashaninka pinkatsari that pursued Lurquin was Uribe, who, as we 
have seen, was a well-known Unini slaver, gave credence to this hypoth- 
esis. But why did the Ashaninka hound him with such persistence? And 
why would they try to kill a former police constable, someone who no 
longer had power to interfere with their slaving activities? 

Before being appointed police constable of the Upper Ucayali in late 
1912, César Lurquin had been police constable of the Putumayo River. 
Walter E. Hardenburg, the American railway engineer who denounced 
the atrocities committed by Julio César Arana’s Peruvian Amazon Rub- 
ber Company against the indigenous peoples of the Putumayo valley, 
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met him in 1908. Hardenburg described Lurquin as a “rascal” and “mis- 
erable wretch” who, instead of carrying out his duties to prevent these 
crimes and punish its authors, “contented himself with visiting the 
region four or five times a year—always on the company’s steamers— 
stopping a week or so, collecting some children to sell, and then return- 
ing and making his ‘report.”” There is, therefore, no doubt that far from 
being a harsh enemy of slave trading, as he and his associates claimed, 
Lurquin had been a slave trader, who probably continued to engage in 
this kind of commerce after being appointed police constable of the 
Upper Ucayali. The notion that this is why the Ashaninka sought to kill 
him seems to be indirectly confirmed by the fact that Chief Uribe had 
already joined the rebel party by the time he pursued Lurquin.” In the 
context of Sargento’s summons to expel the birakochas from the region, 
it is much more plausible that the Ashaninka killed Lurquin for his con- 
nections with the Upper Ucayali slave trade than, as Lurquin would 
have it, to please the slavers for whom they had previously worked. 
Chief Uribe and the leaders of the Pangoa attacks—Tsiri, Shora, and 
Maniaro—were not the only Ashaninka slavers recruited by José ‘Taso- 
rentsi in the Pichis-Perené region. According to Alcides Calderén, Chief 
José was able to persuade close to twenty Ashaninka slavers from the 
Gran Pajonal and the Upper Pichis area to join him.” The most import- 
ant among them were Iromano, Shoshokiri, and Shirampari. romano was 
a shaman-chief and renowned warrior from the Upper Pichis area. He 
joined the rebels early on and was a crucial figure in the January 1914 
attack on tambo Miritiriani (see figure 16). Shoshokiri (also known as San- 
tiago) was the son of Tsonkiribantsi, paramount chief of the Ashaninka 
groups living on the headwaters of the Anacayali, Neguachi, and Naza- 
rateki Rivers.” Father and son were also great shaman-chiefs and brave 
warriors whose exploits have been preserved in the oral histories of the 
Pichis and Gran Pajonal Asheninka.” Finally, Shirampari was also con- 
sidered to be a great shaman and warrior.” He lived in the Gran Pajonal 
and was much feared for his slaving activities. These leaders brought to 
the rebel camp not only their bravery and warring skills but also their sha- 
manic knowledge, which many considered to be key to defeating the white 
patrones. It is said that Shoshokiri possessed several ibenki (magical plants) 
that helped him defeat his enemies.” One of these plants had the capacity 
to stun his opponents, making them miss their shots; another was meant 
to make the arrows of his enemies break whenever they shot him; finally, 
he had an ibenki that ensured that his shots were always on the mark. 
Chief ‘Tasorentsi is also said to have been a reputed shaman who used 
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magical herbs that protected him in combat.*” These shamanic weapons 
were thought to be indispensable since, from an Ashaninka point of view, 
their fight with white people was as much a contest to regain freedom and 
resources as a mystical struggle for vitality (see chapter 5). 

It is clear that the attack on Puerto Yessup was not only aimed at 
killing Lurquin, as La Prensa posited, but formed part of a coordinated 
strategy to disrupt passage and communications between La Merced 
and Puerto Bermtdez. In effect, by the end of January 1914 all the Pichis 
‘Trail tambos had been affected by the revolt, either burned and sacked 
or abandoned by their personnel out of fear for their lives.*! Given the 
inefficiency and failure of the government troops, many claimed that the 
only way to suppress the revolt was for the government to arm and pro- 
mote the organization of local militias.’ The alarm increased with news 
that the Ashaninka, in alliance with the Yanesha, planned to attack the 
colonist towns of Huancabamba and Oxapampa.™ 

The attacks on Huancabamba and Oxapampa never materialized, 
but on May 1, 1914, the Ashaninka started their offensive along the Mid- 
dle Pichis by attacking fundo Santa Zita.** Three weeks later, on May 22, 
they invaded Puerto Cahuapanas and the nearby Franciscan mission of 
Apurucayali on the Lower Pichis.® And on June 2 a band of forty rebels 
assaulted for the second time tambo Puchalini.*® The rebels were success- 
ful in burning and sacking Santa Zita, Cahuapanas, and the Apurucay- 
ali mission, but they were repelled by government troops in Puchalini, 
where they suffered ten casualties and many wounded. The attack on 
the Franciscan mission seems to have been a result of the assault on 
Santa Zita and Cahuapanas—both of which belonged to Oswaldo Cor- 
pancho—rather than a deliberate attack against the missionaries. The 
rebels’ main objective was to eliminate the rubber patrones living along 
the Pichis River.6’ Commanded by Chief Camafia,** a band of thirty 
Ashaninka® assaulted Santa Zita intending to kill Oswaldo Corpancho, 
whom, according to the press, the Ashaninka considered “their greatest 
enemy.””” However, having heard rumors of the impending attack, Cor- 
pancho had moved with his family to Masisea, on the Ucayali River, 
thus escaping a sure death”! Knowing that they would be next, other 
local rubber extractors—including Fernando Urefia and the Irishman 
Robert (Bobby) Crawford”—took refuge in the nearby Franciscan mis- 
sion.’ The Ashaninka rebels told the mission’s director, Fr. Ignacio 
Arana, that they had nothing against him but that he should deliver the 
patrones to them. When Fr. Arana refused, the rebels attacked and 
burned the mission.” 
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These new attacks prompted many extreme reactions from the 
region’s white elite. A former police constable proposed to arrest and exe- 
cute all the Ashaninka and Yanesha men that worked for the Perené Col- 
ony.”® Capt. Parodi, who had replaced the pusillanimous Capt. Herrera 
as head of the Mounted Infantry and had been appointed commander in 
chief of the antirevolt operations, proposed to deport all the Ashaninka to 
other parts of the country.” As the controversy mounted, the government 
appointed Agustin de la Puente Olavegoya, by then subprefect of Junin, 
as inspector in charge of reporting on the Indian situation in the Pichis- 
Perené region. Fearing that the inspector would be influenced by those 
who held anti-Indian views, Victor Valle Riestra, Perené Colony’s admin- 
istrator, sent several reports and telegrams to the authorities assuring them 
that the Ashaninka and Yanesha who worked for the colony were industri- 
ous “civilized Indians,” and that any attack on them would constitute an 
unjustified crime.’ To further neutralize the plan to exterminate the col- 
ony’s indigenous peons, Valle Riestra took a group of sixteen Indian men 
and women to visit Lima to ask the authorities for guarantees. The visit was 
a success. Valle Riestra held a press conference in which he denied that 
the colony’s indigenous peons were in any way involved with the attacks 
to the Pichis Trail.” The three Ashaninka and Yanesha chiefs who headed 
the group made a great impression in Lima, and their images appeared in 
numerous photographs and caricatures (see figures 17 and 18).!"° 

Valle Riestra’s propaganda coup achieved the goal of stopping the 
authorities from pursuing the Perené Colony’s indigenous peons, but 
it did little to calm things down. After the attacks to Santa Zita and 
Cahuapanas, the region’s white inhabitants were sure that the insur- 
gents’ next target would be Puerto Bermtidez, the most important town 
on the Pichis River.'”! In order to protect the town, which was under 
his jurisdiction, the prefect of Loreto ordered the Bermtidez troops to 
pursue the rebels. By then, according to intelligence gathered by local 
colonists, the attackers of Santa Zita and Puerto Cahuapanas “were 
gathering in the house of a curaca called Sargento Verdstegui”—the 
same chief who, two years earlier, had exhorted the Ashaninka to aban- 
don their patrones to see “their god.”!” On June 4, under the command 
of a Lt. Espinoza, the Bermudez troops marched to the headwaters of 
the Pichis River to punish the rebels. They were not successful. When 
the government forces arrived at Sargento’s compound on the Naza- 
rateki, they found all the houses deserted and no rebels in sight." 

This was not the only punitive expedition organized by the local 
authorities. On June 20, Capt. Parodi attacked a rebel camp on the 
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Piriatingalini, a tributary of the Upper Azupizt.'* This time the gov- 
ernment forces surprised the rebels, killing five of them and wound- 
ing many others. Parodi’s Indian guide identified the rebels as those 
who had attacked Puchalini earlier in June. From then on, govern- 
ment troops were more successful, and by September 1914 it was said 
that they “had made several searches in the region’s forests, killing as 
many Indians as they found on their way, resulting in more than fifty 
casualties and as many burned houses and gardens, and forcing the 
Indians to hide in remote streams.” Oral sources mention other puni- 
tive expeditions that caused many more Ashaninka casualties than 
those reported by the press or registered in official documents. One 
such source asserts that Chief Tsonkiribantsi and his son Shoshokiri, 
who had joined other local chiefs to attack the tambos along the Pichis 
Trail, were pursued by government troops into the Gran Pajonal to a 
site called Tropaniki, where many were slaughtered for lack of arms.!°° 
Tsonkiribantsi and Shoshokiri saved themselves by hiding in Puchalini. 
Few Ashaninka rebels were arrested for sedition in those years;'"” most 
were killed, but some, having managed to escape, hid in remote areas 
until calm was restored. 

The last Ashaninka action in the Pichis-Perené region that we 
know of took place on November 1914 when Chief Gaspar, who had led 
the attack on Puerto Yessup earlier that year, killed the Ashaninka rub- 
ber extractor and boss, Felipe Chichocre. The justification was that the 
latter “some time ago, had served as a guide for the small party of troops 
sent to persecute the Campas.”'** Since the killing was in Aguachini, 
on the Upper Azupizti River, it is more than probable that Chichocre 
was the man who had guided Capt. Parodi in his expedition against 
the attackers of tambo Puchalini. Thus, the series of events that began 
with the killings of a fake godly patrén and a scheming Austrian sla- 
ver ended with the murder of an Ashaninka spy and collaborator. After 
Chichocre’s murder, and due to the increasing pressures of the govern- 
ment troops, calm gradually returned to the region. But by then the reb- 
els had radically transformed the region’s social and physical landscape. 
They had abandoned their patrones, breaking the ties of debt-peonage 
that subjected them. They had chased away most of the local rubber 
patrones by destroying their fundos and entrepéts. They had killed or 
forced out the region’s most renowned slavers: Oscar Sedlmayer, Juan 
Fitkau, César Lurquin, Oswaldo Corpancho, and the two Bezadas. 
And they had burned and sacked most of the tambos along the Pichis 
Trail, seriously interrupting the telegraphic and mail communication 
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between Lima and Iquitos. Those that were not destroyed had been 
abandoned. As a result, by November 1914, the Pichis Trail had been 
rendered useless, precisely at the time when the rebels moved the the- 
ater of war to the Upper Ucayali. The region then fell into a state of 
“complete decadence” until President Augusto B. Leguia came into 
office in 1919.” 

Were the armed actions that marked the period between Septem- 
ber 1912 and November 1914 unconnected events or did they respond to 
a coordinated effort between Ashaninka pinkatsari? ‘The constant men- 
tion of Chief Sargento in relation to these events suggests that the latter 
was the case. We know little about the life of Chief Sargento Verdste- 
gui before 1912. Some say that “Sargento” is the Spanish mispronunci- 
ation of his Ashaninka name, Shashente,!”” but it is not known how he 
obtained his Spanish surname, which indicates that he was a man well 
acquainted with white society. Oral sources indicate that he was a sherip- 
iari, or tobacco shaman, from the Gran Pajonal who did not know Span- 
ish well but who “had the knowledge to defend his people and why it was 
necessary to defend them.”"!' We know that he was directly involved with 
the 1912 flight of peons in the Pichis-Pachitea area, whom he had sum- 
moned to join him in his worshipping house on the Nazarateki River.'” 
And we know that he was associated with the 1914 destruction of fundo 
Santa Zita, Puerto Cahuapanas, and the Apurucayali mission, whose 
attackers were said to have regrouped in Sargento’s compound after the 
assaults.!!? Does this mean that he was the movement’s mastermind, and 
if so, what was the role of Chief José? 

To answer these questions we must first understand Chief Sargen- 
to’s actions from an Ashaninka point of view. Documentary and oral 
sources indicate that Shashente was one of those powerful shaman- 
chiefs who, like Chief José, were common in the Gran Pajonal and 
the headwaters of the Pichis River in the early twentieth century.'* By 
assuming the dual role of pinkatsari, “the one who commands respect,” 
and sheripiari, “the one who commands the spirit of tobacco,” such 
leaders had great power, often extending their political influence over 
several nampitsi.! As we have seen, there were numerous shaman- 
chiefs who played an important role in the 1912-1914 Ashaninka move- 
ment. One of them, Iromano, proclaimed, like Sargento, the imminent 
arrival of a tasorentsi emissary. The analysis of his story, collected by 
Frederica Barclay from the Ashaninka leader Alejandro Calderén, con- 
tributes to a better understanding of Chief Sargento’s role in the revolt. 
According to Calderén: 
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In my grandfather’s time, one of our paisanos, romano, grabbed a 
thunderbolt somewhere along the Pichis Trail and with it he set a tree 
trunk on fire. He said that that fire was going to grow, that it was God. 
romano had his people build him a round house and there he had 
men and women to tend his fire. He said that God was coming. My 
grandfather visited Iromano’s house. Then Iromano said that birako- 
chas were children of the white-lipped peccaries and that, like them, 
they were going to multiply and many would appear. Then they pre- 
pared for war. . . . romano went always at the head of his warriors. 

He made them cut the telegraph wires so that white people could not 
communicate. Then they burnt one by one all the camps along the 
Pichis ‘Trail. One day they shot him and he died. Afterwards all his 
warriors dispersed.!'° 


It is clear from this story that romano was considered to be not only a 
courageous warrior but also a powerful shaman embarked on a quest 
for a divine revelation. Such shamans, according to John Elick, not only 
were knowledgeable medicine men but also sought to transcend the bar- 
riers preventing communication between the Ashaninka and the higher 
divinities.'"’ Through a strict adherence to proper shamanic behavior, 
they sought salvation for themselves and their followers, an aspiration 
that in Ashaninka theology is equivalent to the attainment of immortal- 
ity. Chief Sargento seems to have been one of those shamans. 

Such powerful shamans used to build large worshipping houses 
for their followers “to receive Paba.”!'* In some of these houses sha- 
mans kept a sacred fire, whose origin they attributed to Pabd, con- 
stantly alight."° They regularly organized large gatherings to celebrate 
the gods. On such occasions, the faithful drank large quantities of 
manioc beer, played their drums and panpipes, and sang in honor of 
Paba and Tasorentsi in the hope of “seeing” these divinities and per- 
suading them to grant the Ashaninka immortality by taking them to 
their sky dwellings.’”? Some shamans claimed that they could commu- 
nicate with Paba by listening to the crackling sounds of the fresh qui- 
nilla wood burned on these sacred fires.'*' Often this kind of shaman 
organized gatherings in which participants drank the hallucinogenic 
vine ayahuasca (Banisteriopsis caapi) as a means of expediting contact 
with the divinities and good spirits. In such séances, the faithful sang 
special songs (marentantsi)'” to “bring down” their dead ancestors— 
those who in the past had ascended to heaven thanks to their devotion 
and had thus become maninkari, or “hidden” spirits—presumably to 
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obtain their help in rising to the gods’ sky home.!”* Such powerful sha- 
mans used to tell their followers: “If we continue to sing to ‘Tasorentsi 
we will eventually see him.”!** And, “If we follow Tasorentsi’s path, he 
will come to take us with him.”!” 

The newspaper information we have on the ceremonies that took 
place in Sargento’s worshipping house confirms that they engendered 
the kind of collective world-transforming expectations that have been 
recurrent among Ashaninka people since at least colonial times. Accord- 
ing to the press, attendants at the ceremonies held at Sargento’s com- 
pound drank much manioc beer but ate very little, which in time led 
them to succumb to dysentery and other diseases.'*° Similar negative 
effects of religious fervor have been observed in more recent Ashaninka 
utopian movements.'*’ Many of the shaman-chiefs that have inspired 
movements of this kind were attributed the status of itomi Pabd, or son 
of the Sun god. In this particular case, however, Chief Sargento called 
the Ashaninka to join him in order to see “their god,” suggesting that he 
did not claim to be the expected god but simply an “announcer” of his 
arrival, very much as Chief Iromano. 

There is much evidence indicating that the tasorentsi emissary 
that Sargento invited people to see was Chief José. We know that from 
the very beginning of the Upper Ucayali uprising, the press referred to 
the Ashaninka chief as “the famous curaca ‘Tasolinche.” The use of the 
name ‘Tasolinche (a misspelling of Tasorentsi) suggests that by 1915 his 
followers already considered him to be a tasorentsi world transformer. 
In turn, the use of the qualifier “famous” indicates that his reputation as 
a great Ashaninka pinkatsari had preceded him. The recognition of his 
status as a godly chief could have only taken place in previous years, that 
is, in the context of the 1912-1914 armed actions that preceded the Upper 
Ucayali uprising. 

Oral sources agree that Chief José was not only a brave pinkatasari 
but also a powerful sheripiari. They do not agree, however, as to the 
nature of his shamanic activities. Some assert that he was a knowledge- 
able healer or medicine man, much like his friend and ally Shoshokiri.!* 
Others, however, claim that he held ayahuasca sessions but was not a 
practicing healer.'”? Alcides Calder6n seems to adopt a middle posi- 
tion, stating that although Tasorentsi had the power to heal, as all sha- 
mans do, he drank ayahuasca mostly to train and strengthen his spirit in 
order to know “what to do” and to “obtain strategies.”!° In other words, 
to gain the kind of supernatural knowledge necessary to better design 
his politico-military strategies. This coincides with what we know about 
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Ashaninka shamanism. According to Weiss, there are two kinds of sha- 
mans in Ashaninka society.'*! ‘The most common is the sheripiari, a sha- 
manic specialist who possesses curing and bewitching capacities thanks 
to the supernatural powers obtained from spirit beings through the con- 
sumption of tobacco syrup (sheri). The second kind of shamans are lead- 
ers of collective ayahuasca (kamarampi) ceremonies, who display certain 
traits more commonly associated with priests. 

Chief José seems to have been the latter kind of shaman-priest. He 
was not a practicing sheripiari, but he drank ayahuasca to seek supernat- 
ural advice. Other sources indicate that he continued to consume aya- 
huasca long after embracing Adventist doctrine and ritual practices.'” 
At least one source also claims that, like shaman-chief Iromano, Chief 
‘Tasorentsi had a ceremonial house where he worshipped a sacred fire.’ 
There, according to this source, participants sang and danced in honor 
of the fire god to ask him for good health, and in the hope that the divin- 
ity would speak to them. Weiss confirms that in older times—before the 
1960s—fires were worshipped “everywhere among the Campas,” and 
that it was through these sacred fires that worshippers expected to com- 
municate with the Sun god, Paba.'** 

‘Tasorentsi was not, however, just one more among the many 
shaman-chiefs that participated in the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement. 
Oral sources confirm that he was both the inspirer and main leader of 
the rebel movement. Adolfo Gutiérrez recounts: 


‘Tasorentsi already lived there, in the Gran Pajonal. By then there 
was a guerrilla warfare going on between our paisanos and those 
who were building the Pichis Trail. There was a guerrilla (war) going 
on between those who walked along the Pichis ‘Trail and our paisa- 
nos... . Those guerrilla wars took place before I was born [in 1938]. 
‘Tasorentsi was already there fighting. He moved to the Nazarateki 
River, where he built his house a little further upriver from the mouth 
of the Neguachi, in a small stream known as Kapirunkarini. ... And 
then, as there was this movement against the Ashaninka in the Pichis 
region, the people from the Gran Pajonal came down. This is why 
Chiefs Shoshokiri and Baincoshi were there;!® all of them were from 
the Gran Pajonal. ‘Then, as they knew ‘Tasorentsi, they joined the 
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struggle. This is why they were there. 


Gutiérrez’s account is of great importance and must be analyzed in detail 
in order to understand ‘Tasorentsi’s role in the 1912-1914 Ashaninka revolt. 
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Gutiérrez states that Tasorentsi was living in the Gran Pajonal before 
the war broke out between the Ashaninka and the birakochas. The war 
was waged against the people who “were building” and “walked along” 
the Pichis ‘Trail, in reference to the workers of the road-maintenance 
camps that existed along the trail, and the many muleteers that trans- 
ported people and cargo back and forth from San Luis de Shuaro to 
Puerto Yessup. Before the war broke, according to Gutiérrez, Tasorentsi 
moved to the Nazarateki River, and it was from this area that he began 
to fight against the birakochas. The fact that both ‘Tasorentsi and Sar- 
gento had their center of operations on the Nazarateki suggests that they 
were associated and worked in unison to persuade the Ashaninka to join 
them in their fight against white people and their quest for immortal- 
ity. This is confirmed by other oral sources, which claim that Sargento 
was one of Chief José’s “companions.”!*” However, the fact that Gutiérrez 
asserts that the Gran Pajonal chiefs joined the rebels only because they 
“knew” ‘Tasorentsi suggests that it was Chief José, rather than Sargento, 
who persuaded them to join the rebel cause. By then, according to Guti- 
érrez, Chief José was already called “Tasorentsi,” suggesting that by 1912 
the Ashaninka chief was already recognized as a tasorentsi emissary by 
many Gran Pajonal pinkatsari, and that it was this status that conferred 
so much weight to his words. It is thus more than probable that the godly 
emissary announced by Sargento was Chief José. If this was so, then 
Chief Sargento was not the mastermind of the 1912-1914 movement, but 
only an “announcer,” Chief José’s herald and spokesman. In which case, 
the words quoted by the journalist of La Voz del Ucayali as expressing 
the rebels’ main aspirations—“to expel white people from their prop- 
erties, burn their bones, and seize their children as servants’—must be 
attributed to Tasorentsi rather than to Sargento. 

We may therefore conclude that the armed actions that punctuated 
the 1912-1914 period were not isolated events but the result of a joint effort 
responding to common lines of action. This does not mean, however, 
that Tasorentsi was the rebels’ paramount chief. The 1912-1914 Ashaninka 
movement does not seem to have ever had one. Rather, as Sargento’s 
announcement came to be accepted by an increasingly larger number of 
people, and with it Chief José’s condition as a world transformer, the lat- 
ter came to be regarded as the movement’s main guide and inspirer. The 
1912-1914 period could thus be characterized as one of personal develop- 
ment in which Chief José, after experiencing a radical process of personal 
transformation that led him to quit his slaving activities, gradually shaped 
his political and theological agenda. At the same time, he perfected his 
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skills as a diplomat and war leader. It was from this foundational period 
that Chief José emerged as “the famous curaca ‘Tasolinche.”"** The experi- 
ence he gained during this movement became crucial when he began to 
plan the more complex set of actions launched in the dawn of September 
3, 1915, actions that required consensus among the members of four very 
different ethnic groups. We have already examined the 1915 uprising and 
‘Tasorentsi’s role in it. Further on we will discuss how ‘Tasorentsi managed 
to persuade these traditional enemy groups to join forces against their 
common enemy. But before doing so we must examine the conditions 
that led shaman-chief José to become the inspirer and, in due course, the 
paramount leader of what was unquestionably the largest native Amazo- 
nian uprising of twentieth-century Peru. 
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ple as godly messengers or powerful world transformers, the 

origins of Chief José are quite obscure. His youngest son, 
Segundo Arroyo, claims that his father was the child of a mixed mar- 
riage between a Yine man and an Ashaninka woman, and was born on 
the faraway Manu River.' Others agree on Chief Jose’s filiation but main- 
tain that the he was born in Tsomabeni, on the Ene River.” Still others 
assert that he was a Matsigenka from the Urubamba River, with a mix of 
Ashaninka and Yanesha blood.’ A few, however, claim that he was a pai- 
sano, a fellow Ashaninka born in the Gran Pajonal,* more specifically 
in a place called Kipitoni, on the headwaters of the Unini River.’ It is 
quite possible that the confusion around his ethnic origin and place of 
birth was fostered by Chief Tasorentsi himself, in an effort to avoid being 
attributed specific affiliations, thus making it easier for his multiethnic 
followers to identify with him. It is also conceivable that he descended 
from the so-called Mochobo, a mixed group of Pano-ized Yine and 
Ashaninka which in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries lived on 
the left banks of the Tambo and Upper Ucayali Rivers—precisely in the 
area in which Chief ‘Tasorentsi spent most of his youth.° In any case, 
what all these sources seem to agree on is that from his youth, Chief 
José lived among the Ashaninka and spent most of his adult life never 
too far away from the Gran Pajonal region. They also agree that he was 
multilingual, knowing at least Yine, Ashaninka, and Spanish, a trait that 


\ s is often the case with personages hailed by Ashaninka peo- 
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supports the notion of his ethnically mixed background. ‘To all practical 
effects, however, he acted as an Ashaninka chief. 

A similar uncertainty surrounds the date of his birth. According 
to Segundo Arroyo, when José ‘Tasorentsi, his father, died, in 1958, he 
was around sixty to sixty-five years old.’ This suggests that he was born 
between 1893 and 1898, in which case when he initiated the 1912-1914 
Ashaninka movement, he would have been between fourteen and nine- 
teen years old, too young, even by indigenous standards, to be recog- 
nized as a tasorentsi emissary and leader of such an important rebellion. 
Adolfo Gutiérrez asserts that when he met his uncle José ‘Tasorentsi for 
the first time, in 1947, the latter was around fifty to fifty-five years old.* 
This would mean that he was born between 1892 and 1897 and thus was 
between fifteen and twenty years old when he inspired and headed the 
1912-1914 Ashaninka movement—again, too young to assume such a 
huge responsibility. These miscalculations can be attributed to Segun- 
do’s and Adolfo’s youth at the time they estimated Chief José’s age. Arroyo 
says that he was twelve when his father died, whereas Adolfo declares 
that he was nine when he first met his uncle. Being so young, they prob- 
ably had little sense of what being “old” meant in terms of actual age. 

There is, however, other evidence that provides us with a more plau- 
sible estimate of Chief José’s birthdate. Gutiérrez claims that his father, 
Andrés Gutiérrez, and his uncle José were cross-cousins who shared 
many youthful experiences. He was told that when he was born, in 
1938, his father was an old man with white hair—the latter died shortly 
after, when Adolfo was still a baby. Ashaninka people rarely grow white 
hair before they are sixty or over. If we assume that Adolfo’s father was 
sixty-five years old in 1938, this means that he would have been born in 
1873. Adolfo further asserts that his father was the oldest of five brothers 
and slightly older than his cross-cousin José. If we agree that the future 
Tasorentsi was born a couple of years after Andrés, in 1875, by 1912 he 
would have been thirty-seven years old, a mature enough man to be the 
inspirer of a large regional movement. Such an estimate is corroborated 
by the testimony of an old Ashaninka leader, who claims that when he 
met José ‘Tasorentsi in the early 1940s the latter was already an old man? 

The man that came to be recognized as a tasorentsi envoy was born 
in a rapidly changing world. Until the 1870s and for more than one hun- 
dred years previously, the Ashaninka had lived relatively unmolested in 
the Apurimac, Ene, Perené, ‘Tambo, Pichis, and Pachitea valleys, a vast 
territory at the center of which was located the Gran Pajonal. Only the 
Chanchamayo valley had been wrested from their hands in 1847 and 
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was occupied by a mix of Peruvian, European, and Chinese settlers cen- 
tered in the towns of San Ramén and La Merced.'° The same can be 
said of their indigenous neighbors, the Yine, Conibo, and Matsigenka. 
‘Two unconnected, quite disparate events came to change this situation: 
the ultimatum given to Peru by its British bondholders in 1886 and the 
invention of rubber bicycle tires in 1884. The future Tasorentsi’s early 
life cannot be fully grasped without understanding the manifold effects 
caused by these two fortuitous events. 

After a long and disastrous war with Chile that lasted from 1879 to 
1883, Peru was devastated. The country had lost the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica and, with them, its rich nitrate mines, which provided a large 
proportion of the national income. Its fiscal revenues had shrunk to a 
minimum, its currency was strongly devalued, and it had a huge exter- 
nal debt with its European creditors. In 1886, the British, French, and 
Dutch holders of Peruvian bonds, organized as the Peruvian Corpora- 
tion of London, gave Peru an ultimatum, forcing the country to sign, 
in 1889, what came to be known as the Grace Contract.'' By the terms 
of this contract, the Peruvian Corporation agreed to cancel Peru’s debt 
in exchange for thirty-three annual payments of £80,000, the right to 
exploit all the guano in Peruvian territory for up to two million tons, 
and ownership of the Peruvian railway system for sixty-six years. More 
importantly for our story, Peru also agreed to grant the Peruvian Cor- 
poration a two-million-hectare concession, a quarter of which was to be 
located along both banks of the Perené River, an area that made up a 
large portion of the Ashaninka and Yanesha traditional territories.'* In 
1891, the corporation turned this concession into the Perené Colony 
with the intention of growing coffee for the international market. In lit- 
tle more than ten years, and after heavy investment in forest clearing and 
the importation of European settlers, the colony managed to establish 
around 400 hectares of high-premium coffee. This could not have hap- 
pened without the labor force provided by the Ashaninka and Yanesha 
people who lived within the colony’s boundaries. 

Around the same time, the Peruvian government decided to con- 
struct a road between La Merced and a navigable point on the Pichis 
River in order to have easier access to the country’s Amazon region." 
Construction began in 1891 and, after a myriad of financial and technical 
problems, what came to be known as the Via Central del Pichis (Pichis 
Central Trail) was finally inaugurated in 1896. The road was paved in 
part with stones or logs, and had two large steel suspension bridges, one 
large wooden bridge, and close to two hundred smaller rustic bridges 
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between 1 and 10 meters long to cross the region’s many streams.'* In 
addition, there were twelve tambos, or inns, along the road, which pro- 
vided room and board for passengers and pasture for their animals. The 
opening of the Pichis Trail and the establishment of the Perené Col- 
ony promoted greater traffic of people and goods between Lima and 
the Amazon region. In the following years, some of the indigenous peo- 
ple living along the Perené valley agreed to work for the Perené Colony 
and the tambo owners on a temporal or seasonal basis. Others rejected 
working for the birakochas and withdrew further into the interior. ‘This 
facilitated the gradual occupation of their lands. It also generated the 
conditions for the emergence of numerous conflicts with the incoming 
colonists and passing travelers. 

The second event that changed ‘Tasorentsi’s world occurred in 1884, 
when Charles Macintosh produced the first rubber tires for bicycles, ini- 
tiating a craze that swept Europe and the United States.’ The new inven- 
tion increased the international demand for rubber, which until then 
had been used mainly in roofing, paving, cabling, and the manufacture 
of surgical instruments and steam-machinery parts.’° The demand for 
rubber grew even more after 1895, when cars started using rubber tires. 
This rise had an immediate impact on the economy of Loreto, which 
became the country’s most important rubber-producing region. In 1884, 
Loreto exported 500 metric tons of rubber;'’ one year later it had dou- 
bled its production.'* Shortly after, rubber became the region’s single 
export, radically transforming Loreto’s social, economic, and physical 
landscape. The revenues generated by the rubber exports allowed both 
the departmental authorities and leading merchant houses to expand 
throughout the region. The sudden prosperity attracted large numbers 
of men and women from the small towns located on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes and along the Huallaga basin, and from the Andean high- 
lands and the Pacific coast. The frantic search for rubber—both cau- 
cho (Castilla sp.) and jebe (Hevea sp.)—also promoted the exploration, 
exploitation, and transformation of the region’s remotest confines.” 

This chain of events had profound effects on the world in which the 
future ‘Tasorentsi grew up. During the boom’s early stages, rubber entre- 
preneurs depended mostly on catechized Indian laborers, the descendants 
of indigenous people who had been Christianized and resettled in riv- 
erine missions during colonial times. The patrones uprooted them from 
their areas of origin in western Loreto and moved them to the east, were 
rubber was more abundant.”” However, as the international demand for 
rubber increased and catechized Indians became scarcer, rubber patrones 
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were faced with the challenge of recruiting tribal Indians, those who 
had withdrawn to remote interfluvial areas. This they did by two means. 
Whenever indigenous groups showed an interest in entering into trad- 
ing relations, rubber entrepreneurs offered them advances of goods in 
exchange for future deliveries of rubber—a system known locally as 
habilitacién, or “outfitting’—thus drawing them into permanent rela- 
tions of debt-peonage. If, on the contrary, an indigenous group was 
reluctant to engage in mercantile relations with the rubber extractors, 
or in any way attempted to hamper their work, the latter resorted to slave 
raiding (correrias). The aim of such incursions was not to capture men 
and women to work as slaves, but rather to kill those who resisted a white 
presence and abduct children and young women, who, after being raised 
and “civilized” by their patrones, would become docile servants and 
workers under a debt-peonage regime.”! 

The Ucayali region did not escape the spread of debt-peonage. Rub- 
ber extraction began in the 1860s, mainly along the Lower and Middle 
Ucayali.” In the 1870s, rubber tappers gradually began to move into the 
Upper Ucayali and Lower Urubamba areas. During their first years, the 
rubber patrones depended mostly on Conibo and Yine laborers, indige- 
nous peoples that had been missionized on and off since the seventeenth 
century, and were thus acquainted with the language, religion, and cus- 
toms of the national society. By the mid-1880s, however, as demand for 
rubber increased exponentially and Castilla trees became scarcer along 
the Ucayali and Urubamba, rubber entrepreneurs opted to move with 
their workers into these rivers’ tributaries. By 1884, as many as 1,500 
caucheros were reported to have entered into the Pachitea River area.” 
Three years later, the first rubber entrepreneurs had reached the Pichis 
River basin,” and shortly after that, they started penetrating the right- 
bank tributaries of the Upper Ucayali/Lower Urubamba axis. These 
movements put rubber gatherers into direct contact with the region’s 
tribal Indian groups. Some of them, like the Pichis Ashaninka, enticed 
by the offers of industrial goods, agreed to gather rubber for the new- 
comers. Most did not. These were the ones who became the targets of 
correrias, which, in this region, were not only organized by white-mestizo 
agents, but most often led by indigenous chiefs outfitted and armed by 
white patrones. 

It was in this context of gradual movement toward the east that 
rubber baron Carlos Fermin Fitzcarrald discovered, in 1893, a por- 
tage between the headwaters of the Mishagua River—a tributary of the 
Lower Urubamba—and the headwaters of the Manu River—a branch of 
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the Madre de Dios. This event encouraged rubber tappers to move with 
their peons even farther south and east, a geographical and economic 
movement that was to have a profound impact on the region’s indige- 
nous peoples. The drastic changes induced by this general movement 
become apparent when contrasting the observations recorded by two 
notable government officials: Benigno Samanez y Ocampo, who visited 
the Upper Ucayali in 1884, and Hildebrando Fuentes, who described the 
region twenty years later. 

When Samanez y Ocampo, former prefect of Ayacucho, visited the 
region in 1884, the Conibo and Yine still occupied much of the Upper 
Ucayali and Lower Urubamba Rivers. Conibo people lived along the 
Ucayali in a vast area that extended from Seboya, a minor tributary of 
the Ucayali, downriver to Pucallpa (see map 1.1) and along the Lower 
Pachitea.”” Yine people lived on both banks of the Lower Urubamba/ 
Upper Ucayali axis, from the mouth of the Camisea on the Urubamba to 
that of the Seboya on the Ucayali, and around the mouth of the ‘Tambo 
River.*° Samanez describes the Conibo as great warriors that engaged 
in large-scale, long-distance expeditions upriver along the Ucayali, 
Urubamba, and Tambo Rivers with the aim of gathering rubber and 
taking captives.”” Their main targets were the Amahuaca, but they also 
raided the ‘Tambo Ashaninka. Once their canoes were filled with rubber, 
booty, and captured enemies, they returned home, where they sold most 
of the captives to local patrones. 

According to Samanez, Yine people were also proud warriors who 
showed no fear of whites. They were quite cosmopolitan, “speaking Yine, 
Ashaninka, bad Quechua and even Spanish,” often dressing in Western 
clothes, hats, and caps.** Samanez asserts that they loved their freedom 
and independence so much that they did not tolerate being enslaved 
or subjected to prolonged service.” They were, however, involved in 
rubber gathering for local patrones, mainly as a means of obtaining 
clothes and iron tools, partly for their own use and partly to trade with 
other indigenous peoples. Like the Conibo, they also engaged in slave 
raiding, their preferred victims being the Ashaninka, Amahuaca, and 
Cashibo. Some of their captives they sold to local patrones; others they 
kept for their own service. 

Yine and Conibo dominion was based on their riverine loca- 
tion and possession of firearms, which they obtained from the rubber 
patrones in exchange for rubber and captive slaves.*” In contrast, the 
Ashaninka and Amahuaca lived mostly in the interior, far away from the 
shores of the main rivers. The Amahuaca occupied the headwaters of 
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the right-bank tributaries of the Lower Urubamba and Upper Ucayali, 
from the Pacria to the Tamaya,* and the nearest Ashaninka inhabited 
the lands between the Ucayali and Pichis Rivers, including the Gran 
Pajonal, and both banks of the Tambo and Perené Rivers. The only 
Ashaninka that lived along a main river were those who had settled on 
the mouths of the Sapani, Unini, and Chicotsa, minor left-bank trib- 
utaries of the Upper Ucayali. hese Ashaninka had undergone signifh- 
cant processes of transethnic change® that had resulted in their adopting 
many of the practices of the riverine Conibo and Yine, including slave 
raiding.*® Unlike the riverine peoples, most Amahuaca and Ashaninka 
did not participate in the rubber trade and, thus, possessed little in terms 
of manufactured goods or firearms with which to defend themselves. 
Although they were the region’s largest ethnic groups, they were con- 
stantly harassed by the Yine and Conibo, whom the Ashaninka called 
obantsinkari, or “those who exist to kill.”** They were also hounded by 
the Ucayali Ashaninka, who, according to Samanez, were the ones that 
most frequently raided the Gran Pajonal in order to take captives, or buy 
them in exchange for iron tools and other merchandise. 

‘Twenty years later, when in 1904 Loreto’s prefect Hildebrando Fuen- 
tes reported on the region’s situation, things had changed dramatically. 
The Conibo continued to live on both margins of the Upper Ucayali 
but, according to Fuentes, “they stand out for their meekness, for they 
are all civilized.”® By then they had specialized in the salting of fish, the 
construction of canoes, and the fabrication of fine ceramics. They also 
served local patrones and passing travelers as rowers and porters along the 
Cumarfa-Sepahua route. According to Fuentes, however, they refused to 
go farther upriver along the Urubamba “for fear of the other tribes, since 
they are cowardly.” As to the Yine, none were left in their ancient terri- 
tory. According to Fuentes, they had been conquered by sword and fire 
by rubber baron Carlos Fermin Fitzcarrald at the time he discovered the 
portage connecting the Urubamba and Madre de Dios Rivers. After Fitz- 
carrald’s death, in 1897, many Yine took refuge in remote areas, while 
others were taken by their new patrones to extract rubber in the Madre de 
Dios region. They now inhabited the headwaters of the Mishagua River, 
a right-bank tributary of the Lower Urubamba, but were mostly located 
along the Manu River, a branch of the Madre de Dios. 

In contrast, the Ashaninka occupied more or less the same area as 
they did twenty years earlier.” But now they had replaced the Conibo 
and Yine as the rubber extractors’ preferred companions. Fuentes notes 
that “this tribe is, generally, well disposed, since most are civilized and 
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are the ones who accompany rubber extractors.” The Ucayali Ashaninka 
had also replaced the Yine and Conibo as the main suppliers of cap- 
tives for the region’s slave market. By 1904, according to Fuentes, the 
Ucayali Ashaninka had become the main enemies of the Amahuaca,* 
and, as we know from other sources, they continued to raid the interior 
Ashaninka located in the ‘Tambo valley and Gran Pajonal region. 

In those twenty years, according to Franciscan missionary F'. 
Agustin Alemany, the region’s indigenous population had decreased by 
two-thirds as a result of the spatial dislocations caused by the rubber 
economy.” The proud Conibo, who had once been considered “Lords 
of the Ucayali,” had been reduced to a meek shadow of their former 
selves. Yine people suffered even more, having been totally uprooted 
from their areas of origin. They would not be able to go back to the 
Urubamba until around 1912.” The Ucayali Ashaninka were the great 
winners at this juncture, having replaced the Conibo and Yine as the 
rubber entrepreneurs’ preferred partners. This would explain, among 
other things, their leading role during the 1915 uprising. Their new, 
dominant position came, however, at a cost: they were forced to become 
enemies of their own people. 

‘Tasorentsi was one of those interior Ashaninka whose lives were 
totally disrupted by the rubber boom. According to Adolfo Gutiérrez, his 
father, Andrés, and his uncle, José Tasorentsi, grew up in Kipitoni. Since 
Andrés and José were cross-cousins, they spent much time together. 
When they were young boys—around twelve years old—they used to go 
to the mouth of the Unini River to fish! On one of those occasions they 
were enticed to work as peons by a local patrén named Jaime Morén de 
la Fuente. They started working for him as criados, or “servants,” around 
1887, precisely at the time when the region was about to experience great 
changes. According to Gutiérrez, they worked in order to obtain “some- 
thing to dress,” an argument that reveals the great attraction that West- 
ern clothes exerted at the time over tribal Indians. Gutiérrez’s account is 
partly confirmed by Capt. Lepecki, who claimed that “Tasulinchi him- 
self used to be a slave to one of them [a white patrén] who lived near the 
mouth of the Unini.”? Lepecki’s use of the term “slave” suggests that 
the boy who came to be recognized as Tasorentsi was a slave captured 
in a raid or bought from a third party, rather than having been simply 
engaged as an habilitado peon. However, when asked if his father and 
uncle had been captured and sold to Morén when they were children, 
Gutiérrez denied this, affirming that they had become Moron’s criados 
of their own free will. 
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This might have well been the case. The method of enticing young 
indigenous boys to work as peons mentioned by Gutiérrez was well 
known in the region. In 19, Augusto Martinez, subprefect of Ucayali, 
reported, “When Indians turn fourteen, they know how to fish and hunt 
but in order to do this they need harpoons, ropes, shotguns, ammuni- 
tion, etc.; given this need they resort to a patrén . . . and from him they 
obtain whatever they need, always at inflated prices. It is then that the 
Indian’s indebtedness begins; a debt that is only cancelled with death.”” 
Whether as indebted peon or captive slave, what is clear is that the 
future Tasorentsi grew up as a servant in Jaime Moron’s household. This 
experience must have marked Tasorentsi profoundly, giving shape to his 
dream of expelling white people from the region. But it also provided 
him with new cultural tools that became instrumental in the process of 
organizing and leading the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement and the 1915 
multiethnic revolt. In effect, it was during this stage of his life, accord- 
ing to Lepecki, that the future Tasorentsi learned Spanish and became 
acquainted with the “Ucayali tribes.”** 

Later sources suggest that he was more than acquainted with these 
tribes. Barbara Osborne, wife of Adventist missionary Henry Westphal, 
reports that when she visited the Upper Ucayali mission of Santaniari in 
1929, “Chief Tasolinchi” acted as interpreter for the local pastor, translat- 
ing what the latter said in Spanish into either Ashaninka or Yine.** Chief 
José’s knowledge of these three languages is confirmed by Nataniel 
Sarmiento, an Ashaninka man who knew him personally while living 
in Shahuaya, on the Upper Ucayali, during the 1930s.** It is quite proba- 
ble that during those years ‘Tasorentsi also learned some Conibo, for the 
Unini was a site of encounter of Ashaninka, Yine and, Conibo people. 
Such linguistic skills must have served him well to understand his peo- 
ple’s oppressors and to persuade the Yine, Conibo, and Ashaninka—old- 
time enemies—to join efforts to oust white people from the region. 

It was during this stage of his life that Tasorentsi must have 
obtained his Spanish name. It is quite likely that when he started 
working for Moron, the young Ashaninka boy did not have a Span- 
ish name yet. There were no Catholic missions in the Gran Pajonal 
at the time, and thus no tradition of naming children with Spanish 
names. We know that Andrés, ‘Tasorentsi’s cross-cousin, obtained his 
name from one of Jaime Mor6n’s concubines, a woman called Teresa 
Gutiérrez.’ It was she who decided to “adopt” the boy as a “son,” nam- 
ing him Andrés and conferring on him her surname. ‘Tasorentsi must 
have gained his Spanish name in a similar way, but the issue of what 
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exactly was his name is much more complex and obscure to unravel. 
The man whom Capt. Lepecki called Tasulinchi appears in docu- 
ments and oral narratives as ‘Tasorentsi, ‘Tashuninki,”** or any of its vari- 
ants,’ but also as José, José Carlos, and José Carlos Amaringo Chico. 
Names, like physical features, tone of voice, or mannerisms, are all ele- 
ments of a person’s identity. In societies where names are not fixed at 
birth, the analysis of the evolution of an individual’s names can tell 
us much about their personal circumstances and trajectories. A brief 
examination of the occurrence of the names of the boy who was to 
become ‘Tasorentsi is, therefore, indispensable not only to show that all 
these characters were one and the same person but also to identify the 
turning points in ‘Tasorentsi’s life. 

As we have seen, the Ashaninka leader is not mentioned by name 
in any of the documentary sources on the 1912-1914 Ashaninka move- 
ment. However, when discussing these events, both Carlos Pérez 
Shuma and Adolfo Gutiérrez mentioned Tasorentsi as the movement’s 
inspirer and most important leader. Given that Pérez Shuma called him 
“my uncle Tasorentsi,”*’ and Gutiérrez referred to him as “my uncle 
José Tasorentsi,””! this suggests that by 1912 the Ashaninka chief had 
already acquired the name of José, and had already been acknowledged 
as a tasorentsi world transformer. His Spanish name, however, was still 
José and not José Carlos, as he came to be known later on. In the docu- 
ments and news reports relating to the 1915 Upper Ucayali uprising, the 
Ashaninka leader is always mentioned as “‘Tasolinche,” without any ref- 
erence to his Spanish name. This could indicate that by then his follow- 
ers referred to him only as ‘Tasorentsi in order to underscore his status as 
a godly world transformer. 

The first time that the name José Carlos appeared in print was 
many years later, in January 1929, in the caption of a photograph illus- 
trating an article by Adventist missionary V. E. Peugh.” The caption 
read: “Chief José Carlos (fourth man standing, from left to right) and 
his people who followed us down the Tambo River.” We would have no 
way of knowing that the José Carlos mentioned by Peugh was José Tas- 
orentsi if it were not for the fact that Mariano Bautista, one of John H. 
Bodley’s Conibo informants, told him in the 1960s that the founder of 
Shahuaya, on the Upper Ucayali, had been Chief José Carlos, “better 
known by his Ashaninka name ‘Tasorinchi.””? The connection between 
these two names was confirmed by some of Bodley’s other informants, 
and also by Adventist pastor Alejandro Bullén Paucar,” leaving no doubt 
that Chief José Carlos and José ‘Tasorentsi are one and the same person. 
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Given that Shahuaya was founded in 1930, and that Peugh wrote his 
article in early 1929, this would indicate that the Ashaninka pinkatsari 
began to call himself José Carlos at around this time. Why did he add a 
new name to the one he already had? And why “Carlos”? 

Even today, when the possession of official identity documents has 
tended to stabilize the use of personal names, the practice of adopt- 
ing new names is still quite common among Ashaninka people.” Men 
and women often change their names “according to place and circum- 
stances.”*” New names are often associated with a life-transforming per- 
sonal experience, a traumatic event (such as grave illness or the death of 
a beloved child), or the establishment of friendly relations with someone 
considered to be important.” In this particular case, the adoption of the 
name Carlos seems to have been connected to ‘Tasorentsi’s activities as 
an Adventist preacher in the late 1920s. We know that in October 1928, 
Adventist missionary Ferdinand Stahl abandoned the idea of founding a 
mission in Cheni, on the Tambo River—where Capt. Lepecki had met 
‘Tasorentsi in May 1928—in favor of Santaniari, on the Upper Ucayali.” 
He asked ‘Tasorentsi and the other Ashaninka chiefs gathered in Cheni 
to move with their followers to Santaniari. This they must have done 
almost immediately, since the Ashaninka people were anxious to witness 
God’s return to this earth. 

Santaniari was located on lands leased by Carlos Lehman, a rubber 
patron of German descent.® Lehman was a great defender of the Adven- 
tist missionaries, to the point that he was accused of being an Adven- 
tist agent himself.°' He was also accused of sending his peons to attack 
Jaime Morén de la Fuente, José Tasorentsi’s former patrén and erstwhile 
enemy, and of inducing Morén’s peons to abandon him.” It is also pos- 
sible that among the peons Carlos Lehman helped escape was Lucre- 
cia Pérez Noriega, the woman who became Chief José’s second wife.” 
In addition, we know that while living in Santaniari, Lehman offered 
to pay a debt Tasorentsi owed to a former patrén—Jaime Morén?—if the 
Ashaninka chief and his men would clear and plant a large garden for 
him. Since we are told that the debt amounted to 770 soles—“a price 
that no Indian can hope to pay even in a lifetime,” according to Bar- 
bara Westphal—this was no mean offer.” Were these events mere coin- 
cidence, or the expression of the deep friendship and alliance that had 
emerged between the Ashaninka chief and the German patrén? If the 
latter were true, it is quite plausible that Chief José adopted the name 
Carlos in honor of Carlos Lehman. In any case, what is indisputable 
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is that Chief José added the name Carlos to his original name around 
1928-1929, if not earlier. 

Around this time, Chief José must also have added surnames to his 
name, since his youngest son asserts that his father’s full name was José 
Carlos Amaringo Chico.®° Amaringo is a common Ucayali surname 
used by Ashaninka, Conibo, and Shipibo people. Chico—“Small” in 
English—is less common as a surname. One of the most famous bear- 
ers of the first surname was Venancio Amaringo Campa,” an Ashaninka 
chief who, at the turn of the nineteenth century, ruled over a large indig- 
enous settlement located at the mouth of the Unini River (see figure 19).°° 
He had lived for some time with the Franciscan missionary Fr. Agustin 
Alemany” and is said to have spoken Ashaninka, Quechua, and Span- 
ish.” In the late 1800s, Venancio Amaringo and his people worked as 
rubber extractors for Carlos Fermin Fitzcarrald.” He was also a ruthless 
slaver who made frequent raids into the Gran Pajonal.”” Venancio Ama- 
ringo was so powerful that, in 1901, he was listed as one of the “owners” 
of the Upper Ucayali region.” Chief Venancio died in 1911,* so he and 
Chief José were contemporaries for quite a while and shared many traits, 
including the fact that both were powerful chiefs and renowned slavers. I 
suggest that given the many similarities between the two great chiefs and 
the fact that Chief José was younger than Venancio, the Upper Ucayali 
Ashaninka started calling José “Amaringo Chico,” meaning “the small 
or younger Amaringo.” If this was the case, originally Amaringo Chico 
was more of a nickname than a proper surname. Be that as it may, what 
is important to keep in mind is that the man who died as José Carlos 
Amaringo Chico began his life in the white world as a boy simply known 
as José. This is of crucial importance for reconstructing the formative 
years of the future Tasorentsi. 

According to Adolfo Gutiérrez, his father, Andrés, and his uncle José 
spent most of their youth in the service of Jaime Moron de la Fuente. 
Like many other Unini bosses, Morén was also involved in slave trad- 
ing.” When Andrés became a man, Moron assigned him the task of pro- 
curing captive slaves for him. This is how Gutiérrez recounts the event: 


So my father was there [on the Unini] working. As a servant. All the 
time working, working. And so his patrén ordered my father to go rob- 
bing or trading [in slaves]. His boss gave him shotguns, pans, machetes, 
cotton cloth, and blankets to exchange, to trade, for a boy or an adult, 
whichever. And my father handed them over to his boss. And so on 
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and on. He went someplace and if people did not allow themselves to 
be caught, then they fought to the death, with arrows. They killed the 
father and took the children to his boss. . .. He was sent to do this so 
that he could work for the patrén; so that he could do something for 
the patron.” 


Andrés Gutiérrez continued supplying Jaime Morén with captive women 
and children for many years. Some he obtained through raids, mainly 
along the Perené River, and some through barter with established com- 
mercial partners. In these correrias he was accompanied by three of his 
brothers: Irantis, Lucas, and Kirebo. The latter, as we have seen, joined 
Chief José in the 1915 Upper Ucayali uprising and became an important 
leader on his own. When asked if his uncle, José ‘Tasorentsi, participated 
in these slave raids, Gutiérrez replied that he did not and that by then he 
had gone back to the Gran Pajonal. 

According to Gutiérrez, his father, Andrés, began supplying Jaime 
Morén with slaves “when he became a man.” If we take this to mean 
that Andrés began his career as a slave raider when he turned twenty— 
the age when Ashaninka men start traveling around to know the world, 
to work for white people, and to search for a wife—then this must have 
occurred around 1893. Gutiérrez also claims that by the time his father 
engaged in slave trading, his father’s cross-cousin, José, had already 
returned to the Gran Pajonal. This suggests that by 1893, José had either 
been freed by paying all the debts he owed to his patrén or, more proba- 
bly, escaped from his boss without paying his debts, taking refuge in the 
Gran Pajonal, where few birakochas dared enter. 

Four years later, when Fr. Gabriel Sala, a renowned Franciscan mis- 
sionary and explorer, was crossing the Gran Pajonal in search of a shorter 
railway route between the Perené and Ucayali Rivers, he met an Ashaninka 
chief named José. Sala describes this man as being astute, knowledgeable 
of the ways of the whites, and a potential Juan Santos Atahualpa—the 
eighteenth-century world transformer that helped the Ashaninka shake off 
Spanish domination.” I suggest that the Ashaninka chief that Sala met 
in the Gran Pajonal was the man later known as José Carlos Amaringo 
Chico. Because of its importance in unveiling the Ashaninka chief’s iden- 
tity, | reproduce in full Sala’s account of his encounter: 


After walking for close to an hour, we arrived at the house of curaca 
José, in Inguiribeni. | attribute to this man the title of curaca, because 
he is more educated and craftier than the other Indians that we have 
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encountered up until now. He cuts his hair like friars do: he is of regu- 
lar height and has good features. He has four houses close to each other 
with a great deal of pans, drums, horns, fine machetes and even several 
shotguns. As soon as we arrived, they hid in the forest as is usual, and 
after spying on us for close to an hour, José and his escorts, all of them 
armed with shotguns, came out in an orderly manner, without shouting, 
and presented themselves with a serious countenance before us. It was 
this that persuaded me that this man had some sort of influence over the 
rest, as much because he was politic as because of the good ways he had 
to attract them. For this reason I tried to become very good friends with 
him, so as to profit as much as possible from his guile. I gave him pow- 
der, ammunition, percussion caps and other curiosities, and I told him 
that if he accompanied us to Chanchamayo or San Luis de Shuaro, I 
would give him knives, scarves and other things. He accepted willingly 
and now serves us as a guide in all circumstances and trails, explain- 
ing and showing us all the mountains, streams and even the bones 

and skulls of those who have perished in their combats. He demanded 
everything we had, even our breviary and our saintly habit and seeing 
that I was accompanied by another friar, he asked me to leave him in 
Inguiribeni so as to erect a chapel like that of San Luis de Shuaro. I told 
them that if they behaved well and managed to attract many people, 
there was a chance that, later on, we would found a town there. It seems 
that he liked my vague offering, and he now continues in our com- 
pany quite happily. This man knows the people and customs of Chan- 
chamayo very well, and because of this, he puts on airs and imitates the 
wiles of civilized people. If this man knew how to read and write, he 
could be as fatal as Santos Atahualpa; so, we either have to improve him 
or, if it were convenient for society’s civilization and the general good, 
exterminate him. Since José has a first class hen house, it was not too 
hard for him to sell us two cocks; we were, thus, able to have some broth 
and take courage to proceed with our journey. It seems that José’s house 
serves as resting place and commercial establishment that supplies salt 
and iron tools to all the poor Pajonal Indians; otherwise it would be hard 
to explain how he has managed to gather in his house as many goods as 
he has, not only Indian merchandise but also white people’s goods.” 


Sala’s narrative contains many clues suggesting that the man he met in 
Inguiribeni, or Inkiribeni, as the name of this place should be spelled, 
was the future Tasorentsi. For this reason, a step-by-step deconstruction 
of his account is necessary. 
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The first clue is that Sala met the curaca José in Inkiribeni, on the 
headwaters of the Nazarateki River, not far from Kipitoni, where the 
future ‘Tasorentsi spent much of his childhood. We know through oral 
sources that prior to 1912 José ‘Tasorentsi resided on the headwaters of 
the Nazarateki, from where he later relocated to the Lower Nazarateki.” 
The fact that both men lived in the same general area prior to the 1912— 
1914 Ashaninka movement seems to be more than a mere coincidence. 

A second clue is the age of the two men. It is clear from Sala’s account 
that he had doubts about whether the man he had met in Inkiribeni was 
a “real” chief, as denoted by the way he starts his account: “I attribute 
to this man the condition of curaca, because he is more educated and 
craftier than the other Indians that we have encountered up until now.” 
Sala’s misgivings could not have been because the man lacked follow- 
ers, since the missionary mentions that José had a large armed escort. 
Neither could it have been because of his lack of leadership skills, since 
Sala states that it was the man’s diplomatic abilities, his being “politic,” 
and also his capacity to attract followers that persuaded him that José 
“had some sort of influence over the rest.” If Sala suspected that José was 
not yet a real curaca, and this was due neither to lack of followers nor to 
leadership skills, the only explanation left is that he considered him to 
be too young to be a proper leader. This would fit with what we know of 
the future ‘Tasorentsi, who at the time must have been twenty-two years 
old—too young to be a proper Ashaninka pinkatsari, but old enough to 
begin to display his qualities as a leader. 

The third element suggesting that curaca José was the future Taso- 
rentsi is their knowledge of Spanish. Sala states that the man he met was 
“more educated” than the other Ashaninka he had found on his way. 
The term “educated” in this context must be understood as meaning 
that José could communicate properly in Spanish. This coincides with 
what we know about the future Tasorentsi, who, as we have seen, spoke 
Spanish fluently® to the point that he was able to translate Spanish into 
Ashaninka and Yine.*! 

There are other interesting parallels between José ‘Tasorentsi’s 
personality and that of Sala’s José. Sala describes the man he met in 
Inkiribeni as being “crafty” and “guileful,” adjectives that resonate 
strongly with Lepecki’s description of Tasorentsi as possessing a “foxlike 
cunning.”* In addition, Sala notes that José was quite knowledgeable of 
the white people’s world, and because of this “he puts on airs and imi- 
tates the wiles of civilized people.” Lepecki, in turn, reports that ‘Taso- 
rentsi knew Spanish well, “though he used sumptuous words which did 
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not always have anything to do with the matter at hand.” Both Josés were 
clearly proud of their familiarity with Spanish and the ways of white 
people, and enjoyed showing off such knowledge—even to the point of 
seeming affected. 

After establishing the intellectual capacities and moral disposition 
of the man he met in Inkiribeni, Sala goes on to describe his physical 
appearance. Interestingly, the first trait he points out is that the man 
“cuts his hair like friars do.” From photographs taken in the 1920s, we 
know that José ‘Tasorentsi also favored the bowl-like friar cut (see figures 
4 and 34). This was quite unusual at the end of the nineteenth century, 
when in remote areas such as the Gran Pajonal most Ashaninka men still 
sported long hair. This trait must have impressed Sala, for in one of the 
watercolors that he painted to illustrate his account of the Gran Pajonal 
trip, he depicts his guide, José, shown at the head of Sala’s party deliber- 
ating with a group of hostile Ashaninka, as the only Ashaninka man with 
short hair (see figure 20). It is possible, of course, that the future ‘Tasoren- 
tsi adopted the friar cut much later. But the fact that both Josés favored 
this haircut is not without significance. 

There is less coincidence as to José’s height. Sala claims that the 
man he met was of “regular height,” whereas Lepecki described Taso- 
rentsi as being “short.” Height descriptions, however, are always a relative 
matter, so the divergence may very well derive from the fact that Lep- 
ecki—though not particularly tall—was taller than Fr. Sala—who was 
rather short if we are to trust contemporary photographs.” 

Sala and Lepecki coincide, however, on a more relevant point. The 
Franciscan states that the man he met in Inkiribeni “knows the peo- 
ple and customs of Chanchamayo very well.” Further on, he reports 
that curaca José had asked him to leave his Franciscan companion in 
Inkiribeni “so as to erect a chapel like that of San Luis de Shuaro.” This 
indicates that the young Ashaninka chief knew well the Franciscan mis- 
sion of San Luis de Shuaro, which was located in the general area of 
Chanchamayo. This was something quite unusual at the time, when 
the Gran Pajonal Ashaninka shunned contact with white people. Many 
years later, in 1928, Tasorentsi told Capt. Lepecki, “You must be a gringo. 
I knew those people in San Ramon, where I lived years ago.”** The col- 
onist town of San Ramon, like the Franciscan mission of San Luis de 
Shuaro, was in the area of Chanchamayo. Did the future Tasorentsi live 
there for a while after escaping from Jaime Moron? Or did he visit the 
town on commercial trips? In the 1890s, Chanchamayo was inhabited by 
Peruvian, Chinese, and European settlers. Among the latter, there were 
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many Italian, French, and German people. These must have been the 
gringos—foreign white persons—referred to by ‘Tasorentsi in his conver- 
sation with Lepecki. 

Fr. Sala reports that Inkiribeni was a settlement composed of four 
houses in which its owner stored large amounts of indigenous and white 
people’s goods. Among the indigenous objects, he mentions drums, 
horns, and salt; among the industrial goods, he lists pans, iron tools, 
machetes, and shotguns. At a time when there were no white people 
in the Gran Pajonal, the possession of such large amounts of industrial 
goods as Fr. Sala saw in curaca José’s compound would have been quite 
uncommon. Whoever owned them would have had great personal and 
political influence. It is thus clear that Sala’s José was not any young, up- 
and-coming Ashaninka chief. He was already a man with an important 
dose of power. But was the compound visited by Sala simply a place to 
rest, meet people, and engage in barter? The large number of drums and 
horns mentioned by the Franciscan missionary seems to indicate other- 
wise. Drums, together with panpipes, are the main musical instruments 
of Ashaninka people. In turn, cow horns and the conchs of a large for- 
est snail (pomporo) were used as trumpets—known as tiorentsi or tiboren- 
tsi®—to communicate with neighbors,*° announce one’s arrival to a 
village,*’ emit war calls,5* and summon people to a meeting, collective 
work, or celebration.*? Cow horns were also used to carry embers in long 
trips,” and as late as the early 1950s, they were still important trade items 
in the Upper Pichis valley.” All this suggests that curaca José’s compound 
was not only a free lodging and trading place, but also a place where large 
gatherings were held. What kind of gatherings, we do not know. The only 
sure thing is that these were gatherings where music was played. 

Chief ‘Tasorentsi was also known to organize large celebrations 
during his youth. Gutiérrez claims that after his uncle José abandoned 
Jaime Morén and settled in the Gran Pajonal, the only times in which 
he came down to the mouth of the Unini were to organize large celebra- 
tions.” On such occasions, according to Gutiérrez, his uncle brought his 
pomporo trumpet, which he blew to call people to join him in the cele- 
bration. Since the organization of large gatherings to drink manioc beer 
and rejoice with music and dancing is one of the functions expected of 
Ashaninka pinkatsari—and even more so of prospective chiefs—it is not 
surprising that the two Josés would have engaged in such activities. 

There is one last similarity between Sala’s José and the future ‘Taso- 
rentsi that is worth noting. The man Fr. Sala met in Inkiribeni tried to 
persuade the Franciscan missionary to send him a priest that would erect 
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a chapel and preach to his people. Despite his “vague offering,” Sala never 
complied with this request. The first missions that the Franciscans opened 
in the Gran Pajonal were established almost forty years later, in 1935.”> A 
similar interest in the religion of the birakochas was manifested by José 
‘Tasorentsi, who, many years later, in 1928, asked Adventist missionary Fer- 
dinand A. Stahl to send him a preacher to teach his people the word of 
God, and to read and write. This interest in the religion and schools of the 
birakochas was quite unusual at the time and adds another element to sup- 
port the notion that the two men were one and the same person. 

There is clearly no way we can be absolutely certain of this identifi- 
cation. However, the parallels that exist between the man Fr. Sala met 
and the one who told Capt. Lepecki that he was son of the Sun god do 
not seem to be mere coincidences. None of these similarities are conclu- 
sive in themselves, but taken together they provide enough evidence to 
posit that the José of Inkiribeni was indeed the man who stirred the 1912— 
1914 Ashaninka movement and who, later on, in 1915, became the para- 
mount chief of the Upper Ucayali uprising. Fr. Sala provides us with the 
ultimate evidence connecting these two characters: “If this man knew 
how to read and write, he could be as fatal as Santos Atahualpa; it is, 
thus, necessary to improve him or, if it were convenient for society’s civ- 
ilization and the general good, exterminate him.” Sala was right when 
he sensed curaca José’s great potential as a leader, but he also knew the 
enormous threat that someone like him could pose to “civilized” peo- 
ple. I would argue that Sala’s predictions came true. With the passage 
of time, the young José of Inkiribeni came to be recognized as a tasoren- 
tsi emissary, a man who, like the eighteenth-century Juan Santos Ata- 
hualpa, claimed godly filiation, led the Ashaninka in a prolonged war 
against the abuses of white people, and reaffirmed his people’s hopes of 
reuniting with the creator gods. 

If the two Josés are the same person, there is one last question that 
needs to be answered: How did José manage to accumulate such a large 
amount of indigenous and industrial goods in such a brief period? We 
know that the future Tasorentsi left Jaime Mor6n at around the same 
time that his cross-cousin, Andrés Gutiérrez, started to procure slaves 
for Moron—that is, when Andrés was around twenty and José was eigh- 
teen years old. When Sala met curaca José, he must have been twenty- 
two. This would mean that José was able to amass his wealth in only 
four years or so. How could this have happened? Until then, José had 
been a habilitado peon, and debt-peonage was a system expressly cre- 
ated to ensure that workers were permanently indebted. Even if José 
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had managed to somehow pay his debt to Mor6n—which he probably 
never did—he would have left Mor6n’s entrepét empty-handed. By then 
there were only two ways an Ashaninka man could acquire white peo- 
ple’s merchandise: working as a debt-peon or engaging in the slave traf 
fic. José had precluded the first option when he escaped Moron. The 
only other possibility open to him was to become a comprador de nifios, a 
“buyer of children,” or slave trader, which, as we have seen, was precisely 
the path he followed before becoming a charismatic world transformer. 
It is, thus, possible that he may have acted as a middleman for his cross- 
cousins, Andrés, Kirebo, Lucas, and Irantis. In that case, he would have 
used the merchandise that his cousins obtained from Moron in payment 
for the captives they furnished him as a means to acquire further cap- 
tives through the vast Gran Pajonal trading networks. 

According to oral sources, this was a common practice throughout 
the Gran Pajonal, Pichis, Perené, and Pangoa regions. According to Car- 
los Pérez Shuma, “The Ashaninka warrior chiefs had associates in these 
places. The former commissioned their partners to procure women and 
children for them in exchange for rifles, shotguns, and machetes. So their 
partners went to the Perené region or the Upper Nazarateki to kill people. 
They killed the people and took with them their children.” Slave trad- 
ing was a very profitable business for both white patrones and their indig- 
enous associates. In 1911, according to the subprefect of Upper Ucayali, 
the “civilized” Ashaninka men who worked as slave raiders for the Upper 
Ucayali patrones obtained for each captive boy they delivered “a shotgun 
or carbine, four pounds of powder or 100 rifle bullets, two or more knives, 
half a dozen handkerchiefs, a bowlful of glass beads, a few small mir 
rors, and other trinkets.”°° These goods, which might have cost patrones 
80 soles at the very most—the equivalent at the time of 8 pounds ster- 
ling—constituted a veritable fortune for their Ashaninka associates. 

Given the intensity of slave raiding in the region—in 1911 the Tambo 
River valley alone produced an average of sixty to seventy captive slaves 
per year”’—Ashaninka slavers must have accumulated large amounts of 
commodities. This is confirmed by Pérez Shuma: “With this business 
of selling their own paisanos the Ashaninka warrior chiefs made lots of 
money. This is why they could buy rifles, bullets, shotguns and other 
things, such as machetes, knives, axes, and cotton cloth.”’* However, 
given the Ashaninka reluctance to accumulate material goods and their 
proclivity for transforming commodities into social relations, the increase 
in available goods must have reinforced local leaderships and intensified 
traditional trading networks. If Chief José became a middleman for his 
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cross-cousins, this would explain his rapid rise as a leader, his unusual 
material wealth, and the fact that his men were well armed. Given the 
constrained economic possibilities indigenous men had at the time, it is 
not surprising that the future Tasorentsi chose to become a slaver. What 
is surprising is the fact that at a certain point he decided not only to quit 
this activity but to persuade other indigenous slavers to do the same and 
pursue his dream of putting an end to indigenous slavery. 

We know little, however, about why the end of indigenous slavery 
became such an essential component of Tasorentsi’s dreams. Was it sim- 
ply a political reaction to the chaos and misery engendered by chronic 
slave raiding? Was it a utopian response to white people’s oppression and 
discrimination? Or was it a desperate move triggered by the perception 
that the survival of indigenous people was being seriously threatened? 
An analysis of the causes of the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement and the 
subsequent 1915 Upper Ucayali uprising as perceived by indigenous and 
nonindigenous actors should provide us with a clearer idea of the diverse 
factors that might have turned the self-serving José into the dissenting 
world transformer he eventually came to be. 


FIVE 


A Struggle for Vitality, 1912-1914 


Expel white people, burn their bones, and seize their children 
ds servants. 


CHIEF SARGENTO 


uring the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement and even more 

strongly after the September 3, 1915, Upper Ucayali uprising, 

the authorities, the public, and the press offered all kinds of 
arguments to explain what many regarded as particularly vicious bursts of 
indigenous violence. The debates that ensued reflected the deep polar- 
ization—even fracture—of Peruvian society with regard to what was 
called “the Indian problem.”! Supporters and vilifiers of indigenous peo- 
ples were forced to pay closer attention to the Amazon region’s problems 
and take a clearer stance with respect to native Amazonian peoples. This 
led to numerous debates as to the causes of Indian violence; the state’s 
responsibility for the situation of indigenous people; the measures to be 
taken to put an end to, or prevent, Indian hostilities; and the degree to 
which native Amazonians should be judged as criminally responsible. 
The media, by publishing the opinions of a wide array of social activists, 
became the main arena where these debates were played out. However, 
the various newspapers, weeklies, and magazines also became themselves 
engaged in the debates as they gradually adopted and defended their own 
points of view on the legitimacy of Indian violence. 

Most of the region’s colonists and rubber extractors played down the 
importance of chronic exploitation and abuse as the main sources of indig- 
enous outbursts.” Some went even further, placing the blame squarely on 
the alleged savagery of native Amazonians and their “irrational” hatred 
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for white people.’ But not all of them were as blind or self-interested. Some 
were aware that the raids were not solitary incidents and responded to a 
campaign “held by native priests” to avenge the abuses of white people 
and reconquer the montatia.* Social actors less dependent on indigenous 
labor to make their living and, thus, less directly affected by indigenous 
violence, were more open and forthright as to its causes. The Franciscan 
missionary Francisco Irazola asserted that the Ashaninka had “declared 
war on white people” in response to the “extortions” of rubber patrones, 
by which he meant the abuses derived from debt-peonage and slave raid- 
ing.” The military were also aware that the Ashaninka attacks were not 
isolated events. Capt. Parodi’s radical proposal to expel the Ashaninka 
from their lands and extradite them en masse to other parts of the coun- 
try indicates how widespread the army felt the problem had become.° 

The September 3, 1915, attacks on Chicotsa, Cumaria, Casa Fitzcar- 
rald, and Sepa polarized the general public even further, intensifying 
the hostility between those who viewed Indians as an obstacle to moder- 
nity and those who regarded them as potentially important components 
of the national body. Whereas La Razén’ called the prefect of Loreto to 
reestablish the correrias, which had been prohibited in 1905,° El Oriente 
and the Iquitos edition of El Comercio’? condemned those who advocated 
“the annihilation of the Indians” without “studying the causes that gave 
rise to the revolt.”!” The editor of the Lima edition of El Comercio was 
even more radical. He argued that the use of force would be insufficient 
to put an end to the hostilities, since the latter “have deeper and more 
remote causes.”"! He then asserted that, according to well-informed per- 
sons, the main cause of Indian violence was slave raiding. It is this crim- 
inal practice, he added, that explains the “terrible and constant hatred” 
of Upper Ucayali Indians for white people. For this reason he concluded 
that if the authorities applied the coercive measures to the Indians pro- 
posed by the prefect of Loreto, they should at the same time “pursue and 
punish, with all rigor, the inhuman pillaging of them practiced by a few 
conscienceless people.” 

The social ailments enumerated by pro-Indian activists, and by the 
country’s more progressive journalists and observers, were certainly deci- 
sive in bringing about the Ashaninka movement of September 1912. The 
excesses of debt-peonage; the social havoc engendered by slave raiding; 
the economic and sexual abuses of white-mestizo patrones, who viewed 
themselves as being morally and racially superior to their Indian peons; 
the complicity or opportunistic blindness of corrupt authorities; and the 
indifference of a state that was more interested in collecting taxes than 
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in securing the welfare of its indigenous populations were all important 
factors in generating widespread discontent among the Ashaninka and 
other native Amazonian peoples. And yet all these conditions had been 
in force throughout the rubber era and had never led to anything more 
than isolated attacks on small rubber-extracting teams,'’ the theft of 
industrial goods from poorly guarded rubber camps,’ or the occasional 
murder of a particularly nasty rubber patrén or overseer.'* 

A few, knowledgeable observers were aware that things had some- 
how changed and that now they were faced with a new kind of violence. 
They saw that the indigenous hostilities taking place in the Pichis- 
Perené and Upper Ucayali areas were not isolated incidents but were 
part of a broader phenomenon affecting the entire Amazon region. The 
correspondent of the daily La Prensa, after noting that the indigenous 
violence of 1912 had involved seven different native peoples in eleven 
different Amazonian river basins, advanced what proved to be a bold, if 
somewhat misguided, conspiracy theory: “It seems as if the infidels from 
the different fluvial basins of the oriental region have a preconceived 
plan; as if there is a tacit agreement between them to exterminate white 
people; as if the idea of reigning sovereign along the rivers and forests, 
whose untamed wildness was conquered by the incomparable courage of 
civilized man, has germinated simultaneously in all of them.” 

La Prensa was not alone in remarking that the indigenous violence 
of 1912 was highly unusual. After the second Ashaninka attack to the 
Puchalini road camp in June 1914, La Crénica noted, “It is unquestion- 
able that a formidable and general agitation is shaking the vast region 
of our eastern jungles. One only has to remember the killings that took 
place in the north in the area disputed with Ecuador, and in the Upper 
Purus, from where all rubber extractors . . . have migrated, to understand 
the seriousness of the situation.”!° Neither La Prensa nor La Cronica had 
a clear idea, however, of what was generating such widespread hostility. 
Both newspapers suggested that the main cause of indigenous aggres- 
sion was “a feeling of revenge for the abuses [Indians] suffer at the hands 
of rubber extractors, who seduce them in a myriad ways, exploit their 
labor, do not pay them justly, but rather inflict on them barbarous pun- 
ishments, take away their wives and children, and even cruelly muti- 
late them when they try to escape from their iniquitous estates.” La 
Prensa’s correspondent added, quite shrewdly, that the situation of gen- 
eralized indigenous hostility seemed to have been aggravated by the 
increasing scarcity of rubber tree stands, and the extraordinary drop in 
rubber prices in the European and US markets.'* But neither he nor his 
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colleague of La Crénica connected this new kind of indigenous violence 
with the collapse of the rubber economy. 

The possibility of such a downfall had been discussed by a few 
experts and government officials as early as 1903, when it became pub- 
lic knowledge that the British and Dutch were growing Hevea rubber in 
their Southeast Asian colonies.'? Despite the many warnings about the 
potential threat posed by cultivated rubber, neither the Peruvian state 
nor the rubber merchants and extractors had done anything to prevent 
the impending catastrophe. They were convinced that the quality of 
wild rubber was superior to that of cultivated rubber, that rubber planta- 
tions would be more prone to pests and other diseases than wild rubber 
stands, and that the production costs of plantation rubber would always 
be greater than those of wild rubber. Time was to prove them wrong. But 
for a while, the behavior of the international markets seemed to confirm 
their arguments and forecasts. With a few ups and downs, the prices of 
the various qualities of Hevea and Castilla rubber rose steadily through- 
out the first decade of the twentieth century.”’ In 1910, prices peaked, 
bringing unequalled prosperity to Loreto. As a consequence, the mer- 
chant houses of Iquitos significantly increased both the importation of 
basic commodities and the volume of credit in goods extended to rubber 
patrones.”! These two elements generated an unprecedented economic 
bubble, flooding the market with imported merchandise and increasing 
everybody’s profit expectations, from the most powerful city merchants 
to the most humble tribal Indian peons. 

The feast, however, did not last long—1911 was to become Loreto’s 
annus horribilis.” ‘The armed clashes with E:cuadorian forces, the lack of 
workers, and an exceptionally wet rainy season conspired to hinder rub- 
ber extraction and reduce rubber stocks throughout the region. All of 
this could have been overcome eventually if it had not been for the sud- 
den and steep drop in rubber prices resulting from the massive introduc- 
tion of cultivated rubber into the international market. Between January 
gio and December 19u,, fine Hevea rubber went down from 89 to 54 
soles per arroba (15 kilograms), weak Hevea from 63 to 35.40, and Cas- 
tilla from 45.50 to 37.2’ Combined with decreasing production, high pro- 
duction costs, and high export taxes, the 20 to 40 percent drop in prices 
plunged the region into its most serious economic crisis ever. 

In 1912, when the prices of all qualities of rubber fell even fur- 
ther, Loreto’s economy contracted as quickly as it had expanded,” the 
volume of imports diminished significantly, and the effects were felt 
throughout the region. Since most of the labor force was engaged in 
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rubber extraction, and local food production was minimal, the subsis- 
tence of the region’s population depended almost entirely on its trans- 
atlantic imports. The abrupt halt to the flow of importations led very 
quickly to a shortage of many basic goods, which affected not only the 
Iquitos market but the entire fluvial trading system on which the rural 
population depended.” The continuing overall decline of rubber prices 
did not help. That year, British consul V. Huckin reported that Loreto’s 
merchant community believed that the crisis had bottomed out, and 
that the region’s economy would soon start recovering.” Some even 
regarded the crisis as a positive factor, insofar as it would force merchant 
houses to stop granting exaggerated credits, thus creating conditions for 
a healthier economic system. 

Their optimism was to no avail as the economy did deteriorate fur- 
ther, having “a demoralizing effect on both the trading firms and their 
clients.””’ In effect, rubber extractors had received unprecedented higher 
prices for their rubber, and in turn had acquired extravagant habits, 
which they sought to fulfil by demanding substantial advances in goods 
from the largest firms. As a result, the merchant houses had extended 
credit ranging from 20,000 to more than 100,000 pounds sterling. When 
the price of rubber fell, rubber extractors found themselves heavily 
indebted and with little possibility of repaying their debts, while mer- 
chant houses were left with strong debit balances on their books and 
little hope of recovering their investments. Many went broke. Only the 
largest firms survived, albeit, as British consul Huckin put it, in a state of 
“suspended animation.”** 

By the end of 1914, rubber prices had plummeted. Fine Hevea sold 
for a mere 27.50 soles per arroba, weak Hevea for 19, and Castilla for 21.” 
El Comercio of Lima claimed that the region’s economic situation was 
“unsustainable.”*’ The revenues of Loreto’s custom office had decreased 
by more than 80 percent. As a consequence, the department’s treasury 
owed almost one million soles (equivalent to 100,000 pounds sterling) 
in salaries, drafts, and nondeferrable obligations. For all practical pur 
poses, the region’s government was broke. With the breakout of World 
War I on July 28, 1914, the situation worsened. The contraction of the 
import trade and the lack of credit generated greater scarcity, while the 
increasing shortage of coinage due to speculation and the closure of 
the two banks that existed in Iquitos*! deprived rubber traders and ship- 
ping companies of the necessary capital to mobilize their ships in order 
to collect rubber loads or provide basic foodstuffs for their riverine cli- 
ents.” As a result, commerce along Loreto’s rivers almost came to a halt. 
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This caused serious problems for provisioning, especially in the remoter 
rubber-extracting fronts. 

Discouraged by the decline in wages, many workers slowed down® or 
abandoned the rubber camps and estates.** Even tribal Indian peons were 
reluctant to extract rubber under the new conditions, opting to aban- 
don their patrones at a time when, weakened by the economic crisis, the 
latter could not retrieve them by force. It was at this financial juncture 
that the Pichis and Pachitea Ashaninka started deserting their bosses in 
response to the summons of Chief Sargento to join him in order to see 
“their god.” ‘The authorities were well aware of this widespread financial 
problem. In a report listing the causes of the 1915 Upper Ucayali uprising 
in order of importance, César A. Castafieda, subprefect of Ucayali, put 
the region’s financial crisis in third place, after “racial hatred” and slave 
raids. “If yesterday,” Castafieda asserted, “patrones advanced thousands 
of soles to their peons, today they don’t give them a penny; Indians were 
accustomed to this system, so today, when they receive nothing, they per- 
ceive this as an act of hostility on the part of white people” (my emphasis).*° 

Camilo Habert, a writer and occasional journalist who specialized 
in Amazonian issues, summarized the Ashaninka situation as follows: 
“While rubber obtained high prices, patrones did not haggle over the 
iron tools, foodstuffs and gifts that composed the Indians’ earnings; but 
when scarcity began they started deceiving the Indians with promises 
they never kept.”*” To make things worse, according to Habert, Bobby 
Crawford, one of the first rubber extractors in the Pichis-Pachitea region, 
had accustomed his Ashaninka peons to a largesse that his successor, 
Oswaldo Corpancho, was unable to keep up. It was this together with 
the maltreatment to which Corpancho subjected his Ashaninka peons 
that explains why the Ashaninka considered him “their greatest enemy.” 

The Ashaninka and other tribal Indians who were engaged in rub- 
ber extraction could not understand the sudden shift in the terms of 
exchange with their longtime patrones: the deceit, the unpaid rubber, 
and the empty promises. The rubber economy had not only been quite 
stable, but had grown steadily until the 1910 peak. In the thirty or so years 
that the Ashaninka had worked extracting rubber, they had become used 
to having access to an abundant supply of industrial goods, including iron 
tools, weapons, clothes, textiles, and processed foods. Given that indig- 
enous peons were often taken to faraway places to extract rubber, they 
seldom had time to clear new gardens. As a result, their families’ subsis- 
tence depended almost entirely on the imported foodstuffs they received 
as advances for future deliveries of rubber. The abrupt and inexplicable 
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stop in the supply of foreign goods deeply affected their households’ 
economy. Attempts to explain the reasons why the flow of goods had 
contracted were not grasped by indigenous workers. It was this, accord- 
ing to Franciscan historian Bernardino Izaguirre, that “led them to exe- 
cute their plan of revenge and extermination.”* 

What Izaguirre and other contemporary observers did not understand 
is that the patrones’ refusal to pay their peons as amply as before—or to 
pay them at all—was regarded by the peons as a breach of the rule of rec- 
iprocity that had, up until then, characterized patrén—peon relations. In 
other words, it was perceived as a break of what I would call the “rub- 
ber compact,” that is, the unwritten agreement by which indigenous peo- 
ple were willing to work for rubber patrones, bear the hardships of rubber 
extraction, and put up with their bosses’ abuses as long as they were given 
what they regarded as fair advances in goods for their work. This may seem 
to contradict the historical record. Most authors agree that during the rub- 
ber era, debt-peonage was an extremely asymmetrical and exploitative 
relationship. So was this how indigenous peons perceived the system? 

We do not know for certain how tribal Indians felt about the habil- 
itacion system during the rubber era, except that they did not always think 
of it as an external imposition. They were often persuaded to engage 
in debtpeonage through equal doses of seduction and coercion.” How- 
ever, thanks to a surge of recent historical and ethnographic works, we 
do know how tribal people perceived the system in post-rubber boom 
times.” Given that the builtin exploitative mechanisms characteristic 
of debt-peonage have remained basically unchanged since the rubber 
boom, we can safely assume that indigenous perceptions of the system 
have not changed substantially either. One of the central conclusions 
of these works is that far from being reluctant or unwilling participants 
in the habilitacién system, indigenous people are often the most inter- 
ested in initiating the relationship." The same holds true of contempo- 
rary Asheninka, who, according to Evan Killick, seek to draw outsiders 
into debt relations in order to have “access to otherwise unavailable out- 
side goods.”” In fact, the interest in establishing debt relations with out- 
siders was so strong after the rubber boom period that indigenous peons 
would promptly abandon patrones who for some reason or other could 
no longer provide them with industrial merchandise in order to seek out 
and attach themselves to a new boss.” 

Such interest in engaging in debt relations was also present during 
the rubber era when, according to Augusto Martinez, subprefect of 
Ucayali, as soon as they reached manhood Ashaninka boys used to 
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approach local patrones to request harpoons, ropes, shotguns, and 
ammunition in exchange for future cargos of salted fish, game meat, or 
rubber.** Martinez is clear in stating that rubber patrones provided these 
goods at inflated prices, and that this gave rise to a state of indebtedness 
that Indian peons could only cancel with death. This suggests that he 
was well aware of, and condemned, the coercive aspects of debt-peonage 
and, thus, that he had no reason to lie when asserting that young indige- 
nous men often entered into debt relations voluntarily. This suggests that 
indigenous people regarded habilitacién as a system based on advances, 
balanced reciprocity, and deferred exchange that could be used to their 
advantage. By engaging in habilitado relations, tribal Indians sought to 
“pacify white people,” a widespread native Amazonian strategy aimed, 
according to Manuela Carneiro da Cunha, to domesticate white people 
by depriving them of their aggressiveness, malignance, and deadlines, 
but also “to enter into new relations with them and reproduce them- 
selves as societies, this time not against them but through them; in sum, 
to recruit white people for the Indians’ own continuity.” 

This, as the authors just mentioned have observed, does not mean 
that habilitado relations were or are “free from marked power inequali- 
ties” or that they do not entail an exploitative dimension.** They often 
do. But what is important here is that, despite occasional disagreements 
between partners, from an indigenous point of view such relationships 
are reciprocal, and constitute the only means of satisfying their desire for 
foreign goods. For this reason, indigenous people often view themselves 
not as passive victims of greedy and unscrupulous patrones and traders, 
but as shrewd agents capable of persuading wealthy outsiders to engage 
in mutually beneficial exchange relations.” 

If the Ashaninka and other native Amazonian peoples viewed habi- 
litaci6n as a relationship of balanced reciprocity characterized by trust, 
loyalty, and fairness, it is only understandable that they felt deeply 
betrayed when, as a consequence of the region’s financial crisis, rub- 
ber patrones started paying them less or not at all. By revealing its stark 
asymmetries, the sudden stop in the flow of industrial goods broke the 
illusion that habilitacién was a system based on fair exchange between 
trustworthy, if not equal, trading partners. It was this that put an end 
to the rubber compact and acted as the catalytic element that triggered 
both the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement and the subsequent 1915 multi- 
ethnic uprising. 

Contemporary observers noted, as we have seen, that the Ashaninka 
regarded the violation of the reciprocity characteristic of the habilitacién 
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system “as an act of hostility on the part of white people.”** But was this 
it? Did the Ashaninka understand the breakdown of the rubber com- 
pact as a mere instance of economic aggression? Oral narratives and 
what little was published about why the rebels rose up in arms suggest 
that the Ashaninka perceived the rubber crisis and its sequels as some- 
thing infinitely more serious. They regarded the abrupt and unexplained 
scarcity and famine, which contrasted so much with the abundance and 
prosperity of previous years, as a sign that white-mestizo people were 
set on exterminating them. From their perspective, birakochas sought 
to achieve this not only by refusing to grant further advances of goods 
to their workers, thus condemning their families to starvation, but also 
through more insidious magical means. The written and oral evidence 
suggests that the Ashaninka conceived of their confrontation with white 
people in the wake of the rubber crisis as a struggle for vitality, a struggle 
inherent to their political economy of life, which, at this particular junc- 
ture, could only end with the annihilation of one of the conflicting par- 
ties.” In this life-and-death struggle for life force, the Ashaninka resorted 
not only to military action but also to a variety of shamanic strategies 
meant to neutralize, if not overcome, the birakochas’ powerful magic. 
Chief Sargento’s call to all the Ashaninka to join him to see “their 
god” at his Nazarateki River sanctuary is the only verbatim statement 
expounding the rebels’ goals that we know of. Made in September 1912 
on behalf of shaman-chief José, who was by then in the process of being 
acknowledged as a tasorentsi emissary, this summons synthesizes the reb- 
els’ political and theological agenda. It also reveals how the Ashaninka 
people perceived the grim situation that followed the collapse of rub- 
ber prices. According to La Voz del Ucayali, Chief Sargento called the 
Ashaninka “to expel white people from their properties, burn their 
bones, and seize their children as servants.” The first part of the call 
seems to be quite straightforward, beckoning the Ashaninka to recover 
that portion of their traditional lands that had been occupied by the bira- 
kochas. This aligns with other contemporary sources that report that 
the Ashaninka rebels claimed as theirs, and intended to regain, all the 
lands between the Pachitea River and the colonist town of San Ramén.”! 
Given that the Ashaninka depended on the forest and its resources for 
their livelihood—even more so after the rubber crisis, when they no 
longer had access to imported foods—the occupation of their lands by 
white people came to be regarded as a direct threat to Ashaninka sur- 
vival. Evicting white people from their traditional territories was there- 
fore an imperative in the Ashaninka fight for vitality, since it deprived 
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white people of the marketable forest resources they depended on, while 
it regained for the Ashaninka important means of subsistence. 

The last part of Sargento’s statement seems to be equally unambig- 
uous, demanding that Ashaninka people avenge themselves by doing 
to birakochas what the latter had so often done to them in the past. 
White people had for years stolen Ashaninka children either directly 
or through the mediation of their indigenous partners. The large num- 
ber of burned huts, abandoned gardens, scattered bones, rotten corpses, 
and fugitive Indians that travelers found along their way gave horrify- 
ing witness to the extent of the disaster in the Gran Pajonal, Pichis- 
Pachitea, and Perené-Pangoa regions.’ The capture and removal of 
children and young women, plus the killing of the adults that resisted 
or could not escape in time, was a constant drain of Ashaninka vitality 
that had resulted in a dangerous demographic imbalance. As long as the 
slave trade continued to stimulate the flow of large quantities of foreign 
goods into Ashaninka commercial networks, its negative effects were 
downplayed or disregarded. But when the flow of merchandise stopped, 
revealing the effects of slave raiding in all its crudeness, Ashaninka peo- 
ple came to the realization that it was time to reverse the trend by deprivy- 
ing birakochas of their children, that is, by taking away their vitality and 
generative potential. 

Although there is no documentary evidence that the Ashaninka reb- 
els took with them white-mestizo children and young women during 
the 1912-1914 attacks in the Pichis-Pachitea and Perené-Pangoa areas, 
this was a widely reported practice during the 1915 Upper Ucayali war. 
During that period, the rebels kidnapped the wife of Julio Acosta, owner 
of the rubber post Lagarto;”* they took several “civilized women” in fundo 
Tahuania, including the owner’s adolescent daughter;** they abducted 
the wife and children of the proprietor of fundo Maquinaria;” they took 
the wife, children, and a female servant of Eduardo Rothmund, owner 
of fundo Anaquiria; and on the Pacaya River they “seized six whites,” 
presumably also women and children.”’ There were probably many other 
cases of white-mestizo women and children carried off by the rebels 
whose seizure did not make the headlines because they did not belong 
to the upper echelons of the Upper Ucayali society. This may also 
explain why no cases were reported in the Pichis-Pachitea and Perené- 
Pangoa areas. In any case, these white captives were far fewer than the 
hundreds—perhaps even thousands—of Ashaninka children who were 
taken away from their families and incorporated into the regional society 
as cholos or moza gente.” 
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The second part of Chief Sargento’s call, by contrast, not only 
is enigmatic but seems to be almost out of place. Why would the 
Ashaninka want to burn the bones of their enemies? And why would 
this be as important in their struggle for vitality as recovering their lands 
or depriving white people of their women and children? To answer this 
question we must first make a short detour through Ashaninka funeral 
practices. Cremation is an unusual way of disposing of the remains of a 
dead person among the Ashaninka. Until at least the 1960s, dead people 
were wrapped in a large cloth or mat, tied up with vines, and buried or 
abandoned in a place at some distance from the dead person’s home.” 
Less often, the body would be carefully wrapped, tied up, and ritually 
thrown into a nearby river. Cremation was reserved for two special situa- 
tions: the burning of the body of a dead sorcerer (matsi) or that of a dead 
person whose detached soul (shiretsi) was believed to be haunting the 
living. In the first case, it is said that after the sorcerer was killed his or 
her corpse was “cremated [and] thrown into the river with a stone weight 
attached to its neck.”* In the second case, people dug up the corpse of 
the person whose detached soul was haunting them and burned it with 
powerful magical plants (mostly Cyperus sp.) and hot peppers.” They 
could also unbury the corpse, burn it on a large pyre, and throw the 
ashes into the river, or wrap the disinterred corpse, tie it to a raft, and 
float it downriver so that the corpse would be eaten by vultures.” 

The purpose of these practices was to destroy the sorcerer’s soul 
or the dead person’s malevolent ghost once and for all. Ashaninka peo- 
ple think that sorcerers can survive torture and starvation, for they are 
believed to feed on the spirit flesh they obtain from their victims.” They 
are also thought to be immune to death, for it is said that if a matsi is 
buried in the usual way, or simply thrown into the bush, its demonic 
teacher would blow on it and it would revive. The only way of elimi- 
nating an established matsi or a malevolent shiretsi ghost, according to 
Ashaninka tradition, is through cremation, a practice that is thought to 
destroy the soul forever. Sometimes, however, the Ashaninka preferred 
to throw the bodies of demonic individuals into the river, with the aim of 
sending their evil souls as far away as possible. In such cases, the bodies 
were plunged into the water without any ritual formalities. In addition, 
they burned the sorcerers’ or malevolent ghosts’ possessions, presumably 
because these were thought to be contaminated by their owners’ soul 
stuff and evil nature.” 

Given these beliefs, the rebel leaders’ call to burn the bones of 
white people can only mean that, in the wake of the rubber crisis, the 
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Ashaninka perceived birakochas as demonic beings determined to anni- 
hilate them. This is confirmed by Ashaninka oral tradition. Asked about 
Juan Santos Atahualpa, head of the 1742 multiethnic uprising in which 
the Ashaninka played a central role,°° Carlos Pérez Shuma told anthro- 
pologist Jeremy Narby a story of Ashaninka resistance against white peo- 
ple’s mystical attacks. In this story he compressed time by placing the 
eighteenth-century rebel as leader of both the 1890s Ashaninka opposi- 
tion to white colonization and the 1912-1914 Ashaninka attacks along the 
Pichis Trail.°’ According to Pérez Shuma: 


Juan Santos appointed Ignacio, one of my uncles, as his deputy chief 
... to fight the colonists that were invading Yurinaki, Mariscal Caceres, 
and Metraro. . . . In those combats many colonists died shot with arrows 
by the Ashaninka, but also many paisanos died shot by the colonists’ 
rifles. And so it was all along the Pichis Trail, also in Shimaki, Pucha- 
rini, and Cerro de la Sal, the salt mine. Many people died there and 
also many colonists, shot with arrows, for the Ashaninka warriors killed, 
slashed, and quartered the mestizos, or people like you, and then they 
threw the body parts to the bush, so that they would turn into sajinos 
and huanganas |white-collared and white-lipped peccaries] and mul- 
tiply in the forest to serve as our food. This is what the ancient people 
believed. . . . Colonists, in turn, took the Upper Perené Ashaninka, from 
Pampa Michi to Pichanaki, to work in La Merced. At the Kimiri Bridge 
they placed in a pit more than fifty natives killed by pishtacos. . . . Also 
in Pampa Whaley, where the hanging bridge is, they buried many dead 
paisanos. Many paisanos died there. . . . Pishtacos are those who extract 
fat from people. They cut people’s heads and send them abroad, where 
they extract their fat. They also call them throat cutters.” 


By compressing time, Pérez Shuma depicts a series of historical con- 
flicts between the Ashaninka and their white-mestizo enemies as if they 
were a single paradigmatic event in which birakochas, under the guise of 
pishtacos, murdered the Ashaninka to extract their fat and support their 
newly constructed bridges, while the Ashaninka killed and butchered 
white people in the hope of transforming them into peccaries, the most 
valued and productive game animals. 

An examination of these magical operations, which appear as mit- 
ror images, is indispensable to fully understand Ashaninka views of the 
competition for vitality that typifies their political economy. In Andean 
folklore, pishtacos are evil beings with Caucasian features that attack 
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people walking in solitary places in order to extract their fat and use it 
for several industrial, medical, or technological purposes. They were first 
mentioned in colonial times, and since then pishtaco lore has adapted to 
ever-changing historical contexts and circumstances.” In all cases, how- 
ever, pishtacos are associated with dominant white men—landowners, 
priests, engineers, military men, bosses—who use their power to extract 
the life force of indigenous people for a variety of purposes.” 

Pishtaco beliefs have been present in the Urubamba-Ucayali region 
since at least 1908, when a Matsigenka informant told anthropologist 
William C. Farabee that a relative of his had been “cut open by a white 
man and his kidney-fat used to make candles.””' In the following years 
the pishtaco belief must have gradually taken root among native Amazo- 
nians, for by the early 1960s it was amply reported among the Ashaninka. 
By then, pishtacos were considered to be “diabolical Caucasians in the 
towns who kill Campas to extract the grease from their bodies for use 
in automobiles and airplanes.” In more recent years, the pishtaco fig- 
ure has reappeared among the Ashaninka and Yine under the names of 
pelacaras (face peelers) and sacacaras (face removers).’* This time, accord- 
ing to Gow, the new avatars of the pishtaco figure were said to be gringos 
who killed indigenous people to remove their facial skins in order to use 
them “for plastic surgery, to restore lost youth and to gain eternity.” In 
other words, to use the stolen indigenous vitality to increase their own. 

Despite their human appearance, Ashaninka people consider pishta- 
cos to be in the same category as witches, certain forest spirits, and other 
kinds of demons—all of whom take pleasure in killing human beings.” 
In fact, the Ashaninka seem to extend the pishtacos’ demonic condition 
to all birakochas. “For the Campas,” Weiss observes, “there is something 
demonic about Caucasians: they are powerful, yet not benevolent, they 
are wealthy, yet not generous; are they human, are they mortal?””° Weiss 
suggests that Ashaninka people liken whites to the mankoite demons, the 
elite of the demonic ranks, who live high up in cliffs in a manner that 
closely resembles the birakochas’ urban, mercantile way of life.” These 
fiends are believed to have powers that are similar to those of the higher 
gods. But instead of being life-givers like the gods, they enjoy killing the 
Ashaninka—especially children—in order to steal their souls.”* Other 
Ashaninka specialists confirm this perception.” 

Like Ashaninka sorcerers, pishtacos—and by extension all birako- 
chas—are thought to be immune to death unless properly disposed of 
after being killed. It is, thus, not surprising that the leaders of the 1912— 
1914 movement called the Ashaninka warriors to burn the bones of the 
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white people they killed. This ritual operation was considered to be the 
only way of getting rid permanently of the pishtaco intruders who were 
killing the Ashaninka to extract their life force. There is documentary 
evidence that the rebels followed their leaders’ advice. After successfully 
attacking Puerto Yessup on January 19, 1914, Chief Gaspar and his war- 
riors not only burned the tambo and the post office with all its correspon- 
dence, but incinerated the bodies of the fifteen people they had killed.*° 
Shortly thereafter, the police constable of Puerto Mayro, on the Pal- 
cazu River, confirmed that all the inhabitants of Puerto Yessup had been 
“murdered and burned.”*! News of these atrocities quickly reached the 
vice minister of the interior, who was informed that the Ashaninka had 
also attacked Puerto Bermudez, “killing and burning its inhabitants.”* 

On other occasions, instead of burning the bodies of their victims, 
the rebels threw the corpses unceremoniously into the river, which, 
as we have seen, is another means of obliterating the souls of witches 
and demonic individuals. This was the fate of Carlos J. Corpancho, 
the young patrén who attempted to persuade his Ashaninka peons that 
he was an amatsenka divine emissary.** It was also the fate of the Ger- 
man slaver Juan Fitkau, who was strangled with a rope and then thrown 
into a neighboring stream.** And it was probably how the Pangoa reb- 
els disposed of the body of the Austrian slaver Oscar Sedlmayer, since 
his corpse was never found. In addition to burning the corpses of 
their white victims or throwing them into a river, the Ashaninka made 
sure to burn all their possessions—houses, post offices, chapels, per- 
sonal objects, transit luggage, correspondence, riding equipment, rub- 
ber loads, and even telegraph posts—in an effort, we must presume, to 
erase all evidence of birakocha presence in the region and to eliminate 
whatever traces of their owners’ souls may have remained in their posses- 
sions.*° ‘Twelve of the fourteen tambos along the Pichis ‘Trail were thus 
burned and destroyed.*’ 

According to Pérez Shuma, however, this was not the only way that 
the Ashaninka countered the birakochas’ attempt to exterminate them. 
The insurgents also cut up the bodies of their white victims and dispersed 
the body parts in the bush with the objective of transforming them, 
through shamanic means, into peccaries; in other words, with the inten- 
tion of turning eaters into eaten, life-takers into life-givers. This is con- 
firmed by other oral sources. While talking about the Ashaninka attacks 
along the Pichis Trail, Ratl Tepa proffered, “My mother told me that 
at that time there were sheripiari who said, ‘Let’s kill the white people, 
because they will turn into white-lipped peccaries, into white-collared 
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peccaries. They will turn into animals. And, then, we won't lack meat. 
This is why people came in large numbers to fight against the whites.”* 
Tepa confirmed Pérez Shuma’s claim that the Ashaninka warriors used 
to cut their white victims into pieces and throw them into the forest, in 
the hope that they would turn into peccaries. But he also asserted that 
once Ashaninka people realized that what their shamans had announced 
did not come true, they pursued and killed them as false prophets. ‘This 
may explain why the practice was discontinued and no Ashaninka spe- 
cialist has heard about it in present times.*? 

There is documentary evidence that confirms Pérez Shuma’s and 
‘Tepa’s accounts. La Voz de Tarma reported that the attackers of Puerto 
Yessup had torn apart the bodies of their victims before burning them.” 
The police constable of Puerto Mayro not only confirmed this piece of 
information but reported that the rebels were “killing, mutilating the 
corpses, robbing, and burning all the tambos along the Pichis ‘Trail.”*! 
This suggests that what happened in Puerto Yessup was not an isolated 
event but a common practice throughout the Pichis-Perené area. This 
practice was also reported at least once during the 1915 Upper Ucay- 
ali uprising, when the eight-year-old survivor of the rebel attack on 
‘Tahuania said that when he woke up after fainting, he saw around him 
“the mutilated corpses of his father and others.” There is no direct evi- 
dence of mutilation in other areas affected by the 1912-1914 Ashaninka 
movement or the 1915 revolt. But there is indirect evidence suggesting 
that even when the rebels did not dismember the bodies of their vic- 
tims, they did tamper with them and throw them into the bush. In Pan- 
goa, the colonist militia that inspected one of the fundos attacked by 
the rebels found the victims’ bodies “unburied” and dispersed around 
the place.” In the Upper Ucayali, according to Variedades, the rebels 
only left behind burned houses and “the sacrificed remains of their vic- 
tims.””* In this same region, La Voz del Ucayali reported “more than 
eighty victims scattered out in the open.”” 

We do not know whether the notion that the butchered bodies of 
white victims could be turned into peccaries was an old war tradition 
or a new shamanic development. There is evidence of at least one case 
of butchering of a white person before 1912. In the 1890s, the Ashaninka 
are said to have killed one of Carlos Fermin Fitzcarrald’s foremen, 
after which they cut “his head, arms, and feet . . . leaving the rest aban- 
doned.””° Since there is no evidence that Ashaninka people ever took 
body parts as war trophies—like, for instance, their head-taking Conibo 
neighbors”’—it could well be that the killing of Fitzcarrald’s employee 
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pursued similar objectives as did the practice reported by Pérez Shuma 
and Tepa. What we do know for certain is that at the time of the rub- 
ber crisis the Ashaninka already associated white people with wild pigs. 
According to oral sources, shaman-chief Iromano used to tell his follow- 
ers that birakochas were “children of the huangana [white-lipped pec- 
cary], and as such they will increase and many will appear.’”* Written 
sources confirm this association. Only a few weeks after the beginning 
of the Upper Ucayali uprising, the new commander of the Libertad 
reported that the Ashaninka chief Bruno had told him that the rebels 
were determined “to exterminate the huanganas, which is how they call 
white people.”” 

The relationship between white people and peccaries—shintori 
(white-collared peccaries), but especially piratsi (white-lipped peccaries)— 
is not gratuitous, since from an indigenous point of view both kinds of 
beings share many traits. Like wild pigs, which are social animals living 
in large herds, white people like to live clustered in large towns and cit- 
ies. Like peccaries, birakochas are renowned for being loud, stinky, and 
extremely aggressive. But above all, like peccaries, white people are known 
for having an extraordinary capacity for reproduction and for leaving a trail 
of destruction wherever they pass. The likening of birakochas to wild pigs 
seems to have been not only a metaphor to characterize white enemies but 
also a means to underscore their less-than-human—or even nonhuman— 
nature, a condition that seems to have been critical to accomplishing their 
shamanic transformation into game animals. This kind of ritual operation 
is not unusual in Ashaninka tradition, being in line with what we know 
about the creative acts of the tasorentsi gods of beginning times. Ashaninka 
thinkers assert, for instance, that Manchakori (Moon) killed and cut into 
pieces the body of his first son with an Ashaninka woman in order to create 
the different kinds of peoples that inhabit this earth nowadays.'”° In turn, 
Paba butchered the bodies of a group of primordial humans and recom- 
posed the resulting pieces in order to create the present-day spider mon- 
keys.!°' The dismemberment and transformation of birakochas into edible 
peccaries is thus in accordance with the kind of “constructional” view of 
the world so common among native Amazonian peoples, who understand 
creation as a technological act based on the transformation of preexisting 
things, bodies, and body parts.'” 

Although apparently contradictory, the butchering and burning 
of white enemies constituted two alternative ways of dealing with the 
demonic or animal-like birakochas. Both shamanic strategies were meant 
to favor the Ashaninka in their deadly struggle for vitality with white 
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people, the former by destroying once and for all the souls/vitalities of 
the white devils, thus impairing their reproductive capacity as a group, 
and the latter by transforming white people’s vitality into game animals, 
thus ensuring Ashaninka vitality and boosting Ashaninka demography. 

The notion that relations between all beings on this earth are char- 
acterized by a generalized struggle for vitality is based on a complex set 
of Ashaninka ideas about the creation and functioning of the world. 
There is no single, unanimously accepted or “true” version of this set of 
ideas, but all versions share some basic elements that would be recogniz- 
able to members of the various subgroups that compose the Ashaninka 
cluster. According to the version narrated by the late Ashaninka thinker 
Eusebio Laos Rios, the solar divinity Paba created the world and its 
inhabitants through a “particle” or “fine spark” drawn from his feather 
crown.! Paba’s breath—another manifestation of the god’s vital princi- 
ple—is contained in a large river that circulates around the earth, emerg- 
ing from a hole in the mountains Intatoni and Atamarka on the east, 
and flowing underground through a hole in the mountains Omoro and 
Otsitiriko on the west. It is the living Sun’s breath as such or transformed 
into water and flowing permanently through this earth that gives life to 
all beings.'’* The amount of divine particles or breath that each creature 
receives at birth is, however, variable and may be subject to fluctuations. 
This, according to Don Eusebio, explains why certain people die when 
they are children, whereas others live to a ripe old age. The unequal dis- 
tribution of life force would also explain—although Don Eusebio does 
not explicitly say so—why different kinds of beings—humans, animals, 
plants, spirits, and even some objects—are engaged in a permanent com- 
petition for vitality. 

The Ashaninka believe that at the beginning of time all beings 
were human. Thanks to the activities of the trickster god Abireri'” and 
his son, or grandson, Kiri, many of the primordial humans were trans- 
formed into the plants, animals, and objects that exist today.'”° All these 
beings are thought to be endowed with human-shaped souls or vitalities 
(ishire), which bear witness to their past human condition. For this rea- 
son, the Ashaninka consider them to be “people.” Given the “perspec- 
tival” nature of Ashaninka ontologies, these beings see themselves as 
human hunters and regard their structural opposites in the food chain 
as nonhuman prey or predators.'”’ Jaguars see humans as peccaries and 
dogs as coatis;!°> peccaries view humans as jaguars;'’’ evil spirits see 
humans as game animals;'? and when transformed into jaguars, sha- 
mans view humans as deer."! 
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Due to the unequal distribution and constant circulation of Paba’s 
vital force, these different kinds of “people” compete with each other 
to gather as much life force as possible. In such competition, however, 
the increase of a certain species, or category of living being, can only 
be attained at the expense of another. This means that all living beings 
strive to accumulate as much vital force as possible in order to guaran- 
tee their survival and reproduction. As a result, the world is in a con- 
stant state of “unstable equilibrium” between different species.!? The 
Ashaninka think that to ensure the world’s continuity this balance must 
be maintained either through mutual predation or through the estab- 
lishment of amicable relations, diplomacy, and negotiation.' 

The spirit master/owners of animals become aggrieved when a hunter 
kills too many of their wards.'" In such cases, they may compensate for 
the loss by killing the hunter through illness or by transforming him into 
one of their animals. They may also withhold their animals, in which case 
hunters return with empty hands and their families go hungry.'’” When 
game is scarce, if humans consume too much manioc, the female spirit 
owner of manioc may complain to her “father,” Moon, that she is being 
overeaten.!'° By way of punishment, Moon may cause the manioc plants 
to grow slowly and produce little, thus depriving the offenders of a cru- 
cial source of vitality. If humans urinate on manioc, coca, ayahuasca, or 
tobacco plants, an act they regard as an attempt to kill them, the spirit 
owners of these plants may respond either by transforming themselves into 
predatory animals, like the ocelot, to attack the transgressor or by threaten- 
ing to abandon this earth, depriving humans of their sustenance.'” When 
a menstruating woman bathes in a river or lake, her blood is perceived by 
Kiatsi, the boa and spirit owner or “mother” of fish, as a fire that burns her 
“children.” In revenge, Kiatsi steals the soul/vitality of the woman, forc- 
ing her to live with the water creatures “so that she will replace her dead 
children.”"* In the above examples, balance is ensured through an ethic 
of selfregulation and the threat of violent retaliation, or by the mediatory 
role of shamans who act as arbiters between species to ensure that a cer- 
tain balance is maintained.!” 

Ashaninka people conceive the relationship between human 
groups, or different categories of human beings, in the same terms as 
they perceive their relation with animals, plants, and spirits, that is, as 
a competition for life force. The struggle for vitality with white people, 
which began in colonial days, has been particularly keen during peri- 
ods of demographic decline due to epidemics, nucleation, or starva- 
tion.’”° Ashaninka people regarded such junctures as instances of white 
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people’s attempts to steal their vitality. In 1673, the Ashaninka accused 
white people of living with death and bringing disease;'?! in 1716, they 
blamed them for hiding the game, concealing the fish, and making har- 
vests scarce;!” and in 1847 they were suspected of bringing death, epi- 
demics, and ill luck.!” 

Although the breakdown of the rubber compact was the ultimate 
cause of the Ashaninka uprising that started in 1912, the Ashaninka inter- 
preted the crisis along the same lines as their seventeenth-, eighteenth-, 
and nineteenth-century ancestors, that is, as another instance of white 
people’s resolve to exterminate them.!* It was the widespread convic- 
tion that white people were demonic beings that had suddenly decided 
to annihilate the Ashaninka under the guise of pishtacos that induced 
them to rise up in arms, not only against their white patrones but also 
against birakochas in general. This is what explains Chief Sargento’s call 
“to burn the bones of white people” and Chief Bruno’s pleas “to extermi- 
nate the huanganas.” Ashaninka people were persuaded that they were 
engaged in a life-and-death battle with the birakochas, and they were 
determined to win by whatever means they had at their disposal. Chief 
‘Tasorentsi’s driving dream was to remove white people from the region 
through a combination of guerrilla tactics and shamanic warfare. With 
the passage of time, however, the fierce struggle for vitality that charac- 
terized the first years of hostilities gave way to a much more transcen- 
dental goal—the attainment of immortality—which increasingly came 
to occupy the minds of Tasorentsi and his followers as the conflict shifted 
from the Pichis-Perené to the Upper Ucayali region, and new indige- 
nous allies adhered to the movement. 


SIX 


After the Waters of Youth, 1915-1916 


My father awaits us there, in the waters of youth. 


CHIEF TASORENTSI’S SONG 


ing of the rubber compact was unquestionably the major 

cause of the 1912-1915 indigenous hostilities in the Selva 
Central region. The scarcity and famine that followed the collapse of 
the rubber economy caused the Ashaninka to believe that it was another 
attempt by the birakochas to exterminate them, generating strong feel- 
ings of betrayal, fear, and anger. As a result, the latent antagonism 
between rubber patrones and indigenous peons evolved into a mystical 
struggle for vitality in which the white pishtaco attacks were countered 
by the Indians’ burning of the white devils’ bodies or the shamanic trans- 
formation of white people into white-lipped peccaries. ‘The resentment 
generated by the white patrones’ long-standing abuses, and the bitterness 
caused by their refusal to honor the old rubber compact, were reasons 
enough for the Ashaninka to rise up in arms, but they also explain the 
ease with which ‘Tasorentsi was able to transfer the combat zone from 
the Pichis-Perené to the Upper Ucayali region once the military pres- 
sures forced the rebels to retreat. 

The rubber crisis had affected the Shipibo-Conibo, Yine, and Ama- 
huaca living along the Upper Ucayali/Lower Urubamba axis as much 
as, if not more than, the Pichis and Perené Ashaninka. It is therefore 
no surprise that segments of these ethnic groups were quickly attracted 
by Tasorentsi’s anti-patrén, antislavery, and anti-white discourse. How- 
ever, economic grudges and the perceived threat of extermination by 


I The chaos brought about by the financial crisis and the break- 
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the birakochas do not explain the powerful appeal to the Ashaninka 
of Chief Sargento’s call to join him in Nazarateki to see “their god.” 
Nor does it clarify why Chief José encouraged—or at least did not dis- 
pute—the notion that he was a tasorentsi world transformer. More 
importantly, it does not explain how ‘Tasorentsi’s Ashaninka-centered, 
world-transforming discourse was able to attract so many non-Ashaninka 
to the rebel party. The Ashaninka and their neighbors’ decision to join 
Chief Tasorentsi did not solely have the aim of redressing their economic 
complaints and restoring a certain balance in their battle for vitality with 
white people. They were especially motivated by the expectation of 
achieving something much more transcendental, namely, a world trans- 
formation that would include regaining the state of immortality lost in 
illo tempore when the creator/transformer god(s) abandoned this earth.! 

Whereas we have a good idea, through Chief Sargento’s declara- 
tions,” of the political and theological agenda endorsed by the 1912-1914 
rebel leaders, there is little published evidence disclosing the aims that 
drove the 1915 insurgents. The only indigenous statement on this matter 
that we know of is by Chief Bruno, who was reported as saying that the 
rebels were determined “to exterminate the huanganas, which is how 
they call white people.”* The documentary sources make no reference 
to the drivers of the Upper Ucayali indigenous uprising. ‘The main evi- 
dence that we have of the rebel’s mystical aims comes from a song sung 
by Ashaninka leader Carlos Pérez Shuma, and recorded by anthropolo- 
gist Jeremy Narby on June 13, 1985. Narby had asked Pérez Shuma to tell 
him about the 1912-1914 Ashaninka uprising. This is what the Ashaninka 
leader answered: 


In 1913, my uncle ‘Tasorentsi, the first Adventist missionary to come 
here to Bermudez, was a very well prepared missionary. He came all 
the way from Iquitos teaching his paisanos. He taught people. When 
the colonists saw that he was teaching people, they put him in jail. 

He was in prison for a year. While in jail he suffered very much. They 
hanged him; they beat him; they hurt him everywhere. But he did not 
repent. He had a song that said [and here Pérez Shuma sang the song]: 


Chiritica mi papa 
he poteco 
he poteco 
chiritica mi papa 
he poteco 
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mi papa da patami 
hamina haqui 

hacoconi vatano poritano 
he poteco. 


This was ‘Tasorentsi’s song. He fought hard. With time he came out of 
jail. He went on, teaching his paisanos. He never gave up.* 


In his answers to Narby’s questions, Pérez Shuma often condenses time, 
merging different historical moments, in this case Tasorentsi’s participa- 
tion in the 1912-1914 Ashaninka revolt and his later involvement in the 
1920s first wave of Adventist effervescence, as if they were simultane- 
ous events. What seems to link these two historical moments for Pérez 
Shuma is Tasorentsi’s role as a leader and teacher of his people in their 
periodic struggles against the birakochas and the meaningful part that 
his song seems to have played in both confrontations. This suggests that 
‘Tasorentsi’s song was already in existence before the Adventist euphoria. 
The song’s utopian message, strongly embedded in Ashaninka cosmolog- 
ical traditions, confirms this supposition. The song urges listeners to seek 
the creator god, who awaits for them in the celestial waters of youth. The 
reference to these sacred waters as a means of attaining immortality falls 
squarely within Ashaninka world-transforming expectations and differs 
from Seventh-Day Adventist doctrine, with its emphasis on Christ’s resur- 
rection of the righteous as a first step to the granting of immortality to the 
righteous dead and living. Other traits—such as the use of words in dif- 
ferent indigenous languages—indicate that the song was meant to attract 
and mobilize not only the various subgroups of the Ashaninka cluster but 
also other indigenous peoples. This supports the notion that the song 
was composed in the transition period between the 1912-1914 Ashaninka 
movement and the 1915 multiethnic Upper Ucayali revolt. It also suggests 
that it was a key component of Tasorentsi’s strategy to turn the Ashaninka 
movement into a pan-indigenous insurrection. However, since the song’s 
mystical tone resonates with Adventist messianic expectations, it is not 
surprising that Chief Tasorentsi continued to sing it many years after he 
had embraced his own personal version of Seventh-Day Adventism. 
Jeremy Narby transcribed ‘Tasorentsi’s song as it sounded, but he 
never undertook the task of translating it. Sensing that the song was cru- 
cial to understanding ‘Tasorentsi’s theological agenda, | embarked on its 
translation with the help of several Ashaninka experts: anthropologists, 
linguists, and ethnomusicologists.’ The first step was to make a new, 
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more accurate transcription based on the recording of the song gener- 
ously provided by Narby. With the help of Austrian ethnomusicologist 
Bernd Brabec de Mori, who was kind enough to notate the score of Tas- 
orentsi’s song (see figure 21), we came up with a new transcription that 
was slightly different from Narby’s: 


Chiritikani paapa 
heh-poteko, 

heh-poteko 

chiritikani paapa 
heh-poteko 

nipaapara patani 
haninehaki 

hakokoni wapa noporitano 
heh-poteko.* 


The second step was to circulate the recording and the new tran- 
scription among the different specialists, asking for their impressions 
about the song’s style and lyric. After listening to Tasorentsi’s song, two 
Ashaninka and one Yine bilingual teacher, consulted by anthropologist 
and educator Lucy Trapnell, said that the song’s melody had a “religious” 
feel, but that the lyric was essentially unintelligible, because it seemed 
to combine both Ashaninka and Yine words.’ Four other Ashaninka spe- 
cialists, who were involved in the translation of the Old Testament into 
Ashaninka, told missionary Mark Friesen that the song did not seem to 
be in either Ashaninka or Asheninka, and that it was mostly incompre- 
hensible.’ Brabec de Mori, who collected songs from the Ashaninka, 
Conibo, Yine, Amahuaca, and Cocama peoples along the Ucayali basin” 
suggested that the song’s lyric seemed to contain some Ashaninka words, 
but that the melody did not correspond to any of the known Ashaninka 
musical forms.'” He recognized no Shipibo-Conibo idioms in it, and 
only one Yine word. Finally, Peter Gow, the foremost expert in the his- 
tory and ethnology of Yine people, indicated that the song’s lyric was 
definitely not Yine, but that he could recognize some Yine terms in it! 

That ‘Tasorentsi’s song contains words in different indigenous lan- 
guages should not be surprising. We know that Chief Tasorentsi was a 
polyglot who spoke Ashaninka,’’ Yine, and Spanish. We also know that 
his first wife, Santana, was a Yanesha woman, and that ‘Tasorentsi may 
have partly descended from Yanesha people, so it is quite possible that 
he also knew some Yanesha.! If the Gran Pajonal leader wanted to reach 
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a wider audience it is understandable that he would have chosen a mix 
of words in the languages of the various Selva Central indigenous peo- 
ples, a mix of idioms that would sound unintelligible to many but whose 
meaning would not be entirely lost to the numerous multilingual men 
and women that peopled the region. 

It should also be remembered that Pérez Shuma must have learned 
the song between August 1948, when he met his uncle José Tasorentsi for 
the first time, and 1949, when Tasorentsi left the Pichis area and moved 
back to the Pachitea valley.'* During that short period, Pérez Shuma was 
a boy of eight or nine? and may not have fully understood or remem- 
bered some of the words of the song. As a result, he might have intro- 
duced slight variations of the original terms when he sang the song for 
Jeremy Narby more than thirty years later. Finally, it must be borne in 
mind that the differences between the dialects spoken by the different 
subgroups of the Ashaninka cluster are such that the same action may 
be referred to by very different verbs. ‘These three elements combined 
explain why the song sounds unintelligible to most present-day listeners. 
Bearing these considerations in mind, and constantly consulting with 
the above specialists, | undertook the translation of ‘Tasorentsi’s song. In 
the following paragraphs, I reconstruct step by step the translation pro- 
cess in order to substantiate each of my translation choices. 

The song starts with a line that is repeated in verse 4 and consists of 
two words: chiritikani paapa. The first term seems to be a slightly modi- 
fied form of the Asheninka verb shiritaantsi, which David L. Payne ren- 
ders as “to seek,” “to believe,” or “to have faith in.”"® It derives from the 
root shire- or shiretsi-, “soul,” suggesting that the action involves applying 
one’s soul to the search of someone or something. The addition of the 
flexive suffix -ni indicates the plural of the verb, confirming that the song 
was meant to inspire large audiences."” The second term, paapa, means 
“father” in Asheninka,'® but also in Yine and in Shipibo-Conibo, where 
it appears as papa and pdpa, respectively.'’ All these peoples use varia- 
tions of the term paapa to designate not only actual fathers but also the 
creator god(s). Since this line begins with a term meaning “seek/believe/ 
have faith in,” it is more than probable that the meaning of paapa in 
this context refers not to an actual father but to the creator god. This 
first verse may thus be translated thus: “Seek/believe/have faith in [our] 
father [the creator god].” 

The second line, which functions as a chorus and is repeated four 
times throughout the song (wv. 2, 3, 5, and g), is composed of a single 
term: heh-poteko. According to Caleb Cabello, an Ashaninka bilingual 
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teacher consulted by ‘Trapnell, this is a Yine term, gew-potuko, meaning 
“very near.””? In connection with the previous verse, this line could thus 
be translated as “[He is] very near.” 

The sixth line is formed by two terms: nipaapara patani. The first 
term seems to be a distortion of the Asheninka nopaapara. Composed 
of the noun paapa, “father,” plus the first-person-singular possessive pre- 
fix no- and the relative suffix -ra, this term could be translated, accord- 
ing to linguist Pilar Valenzuela, as “that my father.””! The second term in 
this line derives from the Asheninka/Ashaninka expression paata, mean- 
ing “wait,” plus the flexive suffix -ni, indicative, in this case, of the relative 
future tense.” Thus, verse 6 could be rendered as “That my father awaits.” 

Verse 7 consists of a single term, haninehaki, which is a transposition 
or slightly altered form of the name of a sacred place in Nomatsiguenga 
cosmology known as Hananekiha.”? According to Nomatsiguenga spe- 
cialists Harold Shaver and Lois Dodds, this is a sacred lake where the Sun 
god bathes every night to reemerge young and fresh at dawn. It is also a 
place where old people can bathe to rejuvenate and attain immortality. 
The name is formed by the roots haneki™ or hananeki,”” meaning “boy/ 
girl,” “child,” or “youth” in both Nomatsiguenga and Ashaninka, plus the 
derivational root hd-, indicating location, as in hanta, “there.”’® Variants 
of the name Hananekiha are found among all Ashaninka subgroups— 
Hananerite, Hananerya, Hananerial, Hananeroha, Nahaneriha—always 
in reference to a volume of rejuvenating, life-giving waters—a lake, river, 
or spring. We could therefore translate this verse as “there, in the waters 
of youth.” 

The eighth line is made up of three terms: hakokoni wapa nopori- 
tano. The first word seems to be a hybrid Yine/Ashaninka term formed 
by the noun koko, meaning “maternal uncle” or “(potential) father-in- 
law” in Yine*”’ and “father-in-law” among the diverse Ashaninka sub- 
groups,”* plus the Ashaninka inflectional affix h-, indicating the male 
third-person-singular nonfuture subject,” and the suffix -ni, meaning, 
in both Yine and Ashaninka, that the person in reference is deceased.*” 
Thus, the term could be translated as “He [my] late father-in-law.” It 
should be noted, however, that whereas among the Yine the term koko 
is used by both men and women, among the Ashaninka subgroups, 
as Elena Mihas has noted,” it is only used by female speakers. Male 
speakers would use the term koki.” This suggests that while employing 
a Yine term as the basis to construct this idiom, ‘Tasorentsi was aware 
that it would also be understandable to an Ashaninka audience. In fact, 
the term would have been understandable, although with a different 
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meaning, even to Shipibo-Conibo people, since céco and cocén mean 
“nephew” when referring to a mother’s sister’s son.* 

The following two idioms—wapa noporitano—were not recognized 
by any of the experts consulted as Ashaninka, Yine, or Shipibo-Conibo 
idioms. It occurred to me that since ‘Tasorentsi’s first wife was Yanesha, 
his father-in-law may have also been Yanesha, and so the words in this 
verse could be in that language, representing something ‘Tasorentsi’s 
father-in-law had told him. My supposition was correct. The term wapa 
derives from the Yanesha verb huapuefiets, “to come to where someone 
is,” as in the phrase huapa achefi, “people are coming.”** As to the term 
noporitano, Mary Ruth Wise, one of the leading experts in the Yanesha 
language, suggested that it might have been originally nomporitanom, in 
which case nompore would be the vocative form of nompor, “my father”; 
-t would be the ubiquitous verbalizer or thematic suffix in Yanesha; -an 
would mean “going along or away”; and -om would mean “going away 
completed,” that is, “went away.” In such a case, nomporitanom could be 
translated as “my father went along,” whereas the phrase huapa nompor- 
itanom would mean “my father is coming along.”® Wise noted that this 
construction is not very correct Yanesha, but this could be because both 
the composer and the singer were not Yanesha speakers. 

If the above verse-by-verse translation is correct, then the song could 
be rendered as follows: 


Seek our father. 

He is very near. 

He is very near. 

Seek our father. 

He is very near. 

That my father awaits, 

there, in the waters of youth. 

My late father-in-law said: “My father is coming along. 
He is very near.” 


Before analyzing the song’s meaning in greater detail we need to 
know why Pérez Shuma claimed that the song was “Tasorentsi’s song.” 
This is crucial in assessing to what extent the Ashaninka leader was 
responsible for the song’s message. Among the Ashaninka, according to 
Brabec de Mori, a song may be described as “belonging” to someone if 
the person has composed it, has learned it from a third party and is cur- 
rently its owner/custodian, or has obtained it through revelation from a 
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supernatural being. In the case of ‘Tasorentsi’s song, in which the singer 
was accorded the status of divine emissary and the song assumes the 
form of a prophetic message, it is tempting to consider that the song was 
revealed by the creator god(s). This is perhaps corroborated by the fact 
that Ashaninka worshipping songs, known as beshiriantsi, often contain 
truncated or distorted words, Ashaninka-ized foreign words, and words in 
secret languages, which, according to Brabec de Mori, “are meant to trig- 
ger associations rather than convey semantically accurate meanings.”** 
The term beshiriantsi contains the same root as the verb shiritaantsi, 
which means to “seek/believe/have faith in.”*’ If the main characteristic 
of worshipping songs is that they express one’s devotion to the creator/ 
transformer gods, ‘Tasorentsi’s song clearly belongs to this category. 
However, there are two elements that suggest that rather than 
revealed, the song—which I will call the “Sky River Song”—was com- 
posed by the Ashaninka leader to convey what he considered to be the 
central message of his utopian discourse. The first element is that the 
melody of the song, according to Brabec de Mori, does not correspond 
to any of the musical forms common among the Ashaninka, Yine, or 
Shipibo-Conibo. More importantly, after comparing ‘Tasorentsi’s song 
with Ashaninka songs collected by him and Harry Tschopik Jr.** in the 
Upper Ucayali, and by Dorothy Shaler® in the Gran Pajonal region, 
Brabec de Mori concluded that in structural terms the song does not 
resemble any of the known styles of Ashaninka songs, but it does have 
some of the gravity of beshiriantsi songs. “Ashdninka singers,” he notes, 
“mostly use highly individualized melodic lines but the principles of 
both the applied scales, which are mostly based on three to five tones, 
and rhythmic fluctuation are fairly constant and very different from ‘Tas- 
orentsi’s song with its clear-cut phrases, melodic lines, repetitions with 
slight variations and an A-A-B-A’ structure that is not found elsewhere in 
Ashaninka song genres.”*’ Rather, Brabec de Mori suggests that because 
of its chromatic heptatonic (seven-tone) scale, which is very unusual in 
native Amazonian music, the melodic style of 'Tasorentsi’s song betrays 
elements of ancient and reinterpreted Catholic hymns. However, he also 
suggests that the song’s base could have been an Andean huayno bor- 
rowed from the neighboring highland peoples of Pasco and Junin. He 
notes that “the distinctive rhythmic features of huaynos are triplets, as 
at the beginning of each phrase in Tasorentsi’s song, as well as a rhyth- 
mically different accentuation of the last section of a musical sequence. 
This last trait can also be noted in Tasorentsi’s song, although the off 
beat phrasing is restricted to the word noporitano.” Brabec de Mori’s 
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conclusion is that “while not a huayno, ‘Tasorentsi’s song structurally 
resembles the form of a huayno.” 

The second element suggesting that Tasorentsi’s song was composed 
rather than revealed is that it contains personal references, such as the 
allusion to the singer’s late father-in-law. In the Ashaninka context, this 
trait is characteristic of secular compositions, such as the amampaantsi 
genre of love songs, family songs, and songs about relationships, and the 
piranthaantsi genre of drinking and farewell songs.’ These two musi- 
cal styles, sung by both men and women, are generally composed by the 
singer and are full of more or less open references to the person to whom 
the song is addressed, whether a relative, lover, friend, or rival. 

Brabec de Mori suggests that Tasorentsi may have purposely played 
with these various elements to give his composition the qualities of 
magical or agentive songs, a category of songs that have the power to 
effect changes in the world and include warfare, hunting, and sorcer- 
ous chants, as well as initiation, healing, thanksgiving, and worshipping 
songs.” This seems to be the case. The “Sky River Song” is a perfect 
exercise in conceptual integration. By adopting a musical style that 
blended the rhythms of old Catholic hymns with those of Andean huay- 
nos, ‘Tasorentsi may have sought to appropriate the powerful magic of 
the white-mestizo invaders. At the same time, by using words from dif 
ferent indigenous languages to create a multilingual, generally unintel- 
ligible but evocative lyric, he may have tried to reproduce the feel of 
revealed songs, whose singers, according to Brabec de Mori, often claim, 
“I can sing the song but I cannot interpret or explain it.” The juxtapo- 
sition of Ashaninka, Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo terms bearing the same 
form but evoking slightly different images, such as paapa/papa/pdpa, 
“our father” in relation to the creator god(s), or “Hananekiha” in relation 
to the “waters of youth,” would have reinforced this integration by gen- 
erating new, cross-cultural meanings equally understandable to a mixed 
audience. Nonetheless, it is clear that by including references to his per- 
sonal life, Tasorentsi was underscoring the fact that his was not a song 
received from a third party or revealed by a supernatural being, but one 
derived from personal experience and direct communication with the 
creator/transformer god(s). 

The question that arises at this point is, what could have been the 
source that served as a model for ‘Tasorentsi’s song? The most plausible 
answer is the hymns composed by Franciscan missionaries. We know 
that at least since the end of the nineteenth century, Franciscan priests 
had been composing religious hymns combining Spanish melodies with 
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Ashaninka lyrics. In the account of his 1897 trip across the Gran Pajonal, 
Fr. Gabriel Sala provides a detailed report of this practice, and the score 
and Ashaninka lyrics of one of the hymns he composed.** If José ‘Tasoren- 
tsi was, as I believe he was, the same person as the young curaca José that 
Fr. Sala hired as a guide in his Gran Pajonal journey, he must have heard 
the Franciscan missionary singing his hybrid hymns many times, and he 
may have been attracted by the power of the alien music and words. 

Regardless of what the musical model for the “Sky River Song” was, 
what is important here is that it bears many of the traits Ashaninka peo- 
ple attribute to magical songs. Such songs are thought to have the power 
to effect desired changes in their listeners and the surrounding world. This 
is true of both ordinary and extraordinary beings and worlds. So what did 
the Ashaninka leader expect to achieve when composing and singing his 
song? And how did he mean to make the song intelligible to the various 
indigenous peoples he intended to attract to his party? To answer these 
questions we must first unveil the song’s many layers of meaning. 

It is clear that Tasorentsi composed his song as a prophetic message 
aimed at mobilizing a large, multiethnic audience. It is also clear that 
the Gran Pajonal leader intended the song as a political statement to be 
disseminated as widely as possible. The song’s message consists of one 
plea and three announcements. First, the singer urges listeners to seek/ 
believe/have faith in Our Father. Second, he asserts that Our Father is 
very near. Third, he adds momentum to his words by stating that the cre- 
ator god awaits the faithful in the waters of youth. Finally, he increases 
the sense of urgency by affirming that Our Father is coming along. A 
detailed analysis of each of these admonitions reveals both the essence 
of ‘Tasorentsi’s message and the means he used to transcend the linguis- 
tic and cultural barriers that divided his anticipated audience. 

The Ashaninka, Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo mythical narratives on 
which my interpretation of ‘Tasorentsi’s song rests were mostly collected 
in the 1950s and 1960s, at least thirty to forty years after the song was 
composed. Although I cannot be sure that they already existed in this 
form at the time of the 1915 Upper Ucayali uprising, it is more than prob- 
able that their structure and content had not changed substantially since 
then. Indeed, as Gerald Weiss asserts with regard to Ashaninka cosmol- 
ogy in the 1960s, although these narratives betray the varying influence 
of three centuries of Catholic missionaries,” they are based on “a hard 
core of indigenous beliefs” and are structured in terms of certain dom- 
inant principles that are “distinctively Campa.”*° We can thus be confi- 
dent that the central notions expressed in these cosmological narratives 
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were already in force when ‘Tasorentsi composed his song, even if they 
may have varied in some of their details.” 

‘Tasorentsi is deliberately vague as to who the “father” he mentions 
in his song is. Through the use of the verb “to seek/believe/have faith 
in” in relation to the term paapa, it is clear, however, that he intended 
paapa to refer to the creator/transformer god(s). It is also clear that by 
using an expression that could be understood equally by the Ashaninka, 
Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo, he was avoiding the problem of identifying 
this god by name. For Ashaninka people the term paapa would have 
evoked the Sun god, known as Katsirinkaiteri, “the hot one,” or Oriatsiri, 
“he who illuminates,” but more often as Paba, Our Father, or ‘lasorentsi, 
the most powerful of the Ashaninka “almighty blower world transform- 
ers.”** The term would have also brought to mind the figures of Inka and 
Pachakama/Pachakamaite, the technological divinities that are thought 
to have the capacity to create all kinds of industrial objects.*’ In fact, 
according to Evan Killick, Ashaninka informants are “fuzzy” about the 
differences between Paba, Inka, and Tasorentsi, so that the term “Our 
Father” could have applied to any of them.” 

For the Conibo and Shipibo, the term papa would have reminded 
listeners of Barf, the Sun god—also known as Papa Bari?!—who at the 
beginning of time, when darkness still reigned, created the present world 
and its creatures.” At the same time, it would have conjured up the fig- 
ures of the inka gods and, more particularly, Cori Inka, the Golden Inka 
or Good Inka, who is both a creator/transformer god and a cultural hero. 
It is this god who taught the Shipibo-Conibo how to fish, garden, make 
fire, weave, and ornament themselves and their possessions with the 
intricate geometric designs for which they are famous nowadays.* Some 
Shipibo-Conibo thinkers assert that Bari, the Sun, is the material repre- 
sentation of the Good Inka, and, for this reason, they sometimes call the 
latter Barf Inka, merging the two figures in one.”* 

For Yine people the term papa would have evoked the notion of 
Goyakalu, the Eternal One, and the most powerful of the goyakalune 
creator/transformer gods.” It would also have brought to mind the fig- 
ure of Tsla, the hero-trickster and creator bird-god born from a human 
mother and a jaguar father, who is held responsible for creating indige- 
nous and white people.*® Some Yine thinkers identify ‘sla with Goya- 
kalu.”’ Others assert that Tsla “was like Inka,”** and they call ‘Tsla/Inka 
papa.” In addition, at least some mythical narratives seem to identify 
Tsla with the Sun god. Like the Ashaninka and Shipibo-Conibo, Yine 
people do not establish rigid boundaries when identifying their creator 
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gods, often merging the figures of Goyakalu, Tsla, and Inka, referring to 
them interchangeably. 

I suggest that Tasorentsi’s vague use of the term paapa to refer to 
the creator/transformer god(s) constitutes an instance of calculated con- 
ceptual integration meant to bring together local traditions similar in 
overall form and structure, but very different at the level of content, in 
order to create a new, more generic image. The creation of such a cross- 
cultural blending would have been facilitated not only by similar notions 
about the attributes of the creator god(s), but also by the fluid and undif- 
ferentiated way in which the Ashaninka, Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo con- 
ceive of and refer to them. When listening to Tasorentsi’s song, everyone 
would have guessed who “Our Father” was, while at the same time hold- 
ing quite different ideas about the god’s individual identity. 

The Ashaninka leader’s first announcement, in which he claims that 
Our Father is “very near,” is equally vague. How near? And near in what 
terms? Spatially? Temporally? And yet members of each of the three 
indigenous peoples that Tasorentsi sought to engage in his cause would 
have understood perfectly what he meant by this phrase, since in their 
respective cosmologies it is recounted how long ago the creator/trans- 
former god(s) abandoned this earth to live far away from their human 
creatures. Since then humans have experienced the sufferings of the 
human condition. Their only hope is that one day the gods will once 
more make themselves accessible to their human creatures in order to 
transform the world and restore to them their lost immortality. 

According to Ashaninka tradition, in ancient times Pabd/Tasorentsi 
had decided to abandon this earth that he had shared with other gods, 
spirits, and the original Ashaninka to live in the upper world.*! When 
he climbed to the celestial plane, some of the Ashaninka accompanied 
him and became immortal. Those who stayed behind started to experi- 
ence illness and death.” Ashaninka people anticipate, however, a time 
when Paba/Tasorentsi will return to this earth to transform it into a new 
world. “When that occurs,” according to Weiss, “sky and earth will again 
be close together, the earth will speak once again, and its inhabitants 
will be a new race of humanity knowing nothing of sickness, death, or 
toil.”° Similar expectations surround the figures of Inka/Pachakama. 
Ashaninka myth tellers affirm that these technological divinities were 
kidnapped by white people to profit from their extraordinary cre- 
ative talents. Today the gods are retained forcefully far away, in River’s 
End, to prevent them from communicating with and benefiting the 
Ashaninka.* As a result, white people are wealthy and the Ashaninka 
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are poor. However, the Ashaninka hope that one day Inka/Pachakama 
will return, and that when that happens, the wealth differential between 
white and Ashaninka people will be reversed, and the Ashaninka will 
once more be rich and powerful.” 

Shipibo and Conibo sages recount that in ancient times the inka 
gods lived together with the first humans in the upper reaches of the 
Ucayali. When the Spaniards invaded their lands, the Good Inka—Cori 
Inka in one version, Cheshe Inka in another—decided to move upriver 
in order to flee from the invaders and distance himself from the evil 
that reigned on this earth.® Before doing so he went into the forest to 
find a plant that in one version would make his followers invisible to 
the invaders,” and in another would make them immortal like the inka 
gods themselves.® In both versions, during the Good Inka’s absence, the 
primordial humans got drunk, quarreled among themselves, killed each 
other, and even indulged in cannibalism. When the Good Inka came 
back and saw what had happened, he became very angry. He took with 
him those who had abided by his moral rules, turning them into immor- 
tal chaikoni spirits, and left the transgressors behind to experience dis- 
ease, suffering, and death. 

Some narrators state that when the Good Inka fled upriver he was 
captured by the Spaniards, who took the Inka’s buried wealth and, for 
this reason, are now rich and rule. Others claim that the inka gods took 
refuge in an upriver location—some even say Cuzco, the Incan impe- 
rial capital—where they now live surrounded by some of the chaikoni 
spirits that accompanied them.” The residence of the inka gods is var- 
iously described as being terrestrial, celestial, or underground.”! There, 
the inka gods wait to return to this earth to inaugurate a new “Golden 
Age, when the presently powerful white man and mestizo will be over- 
thrown and the Shipibo will recoup their losses.” At that time, white 
people will be exterminated, “melted” by great floods or “cooked” by 
world fires.”* Others say that the Good Inka will return to take his people 
“to a new land, far away from the reach of those who persecute them.” 

Yine cosmological notions are also characterized by world- 
transforming hopes. Yine thinkers maintain that in mythical times the 
creator god Goyakalu/Tsla lived on this earth among the humans he 
had created: the ancestors of the present-day Yine.” ‘The creator god 
protected his people and provided them with the moral rules necessary 
to lead a good life. While Goyakalu/Tsla lived with them, Yine people 
lived a life of happiness and abundance. One day, however, the ancestral 
Yine committed some unspecified transgression that angered the creator 
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god. As a consequence, the latter decided to quit this earth and abandon 
Yine people, who are now in a state of gochate, that is, “failure,” “imbal- 
ance,” or “sin.””° In one version, Goyakalu/Tsla went to live in an upper 
world.” In another, ‘Tsla and his twin brothers, the Muichkajite, escaped 
downriver after their jaguar relatives had killed their mother, and their 
Yine relatives had failed to protect them.” In both cases, Yine people 
were left behind to experience the drawbacks of the human condition. 

In an associated Yine myth, of which there are various versions, it 
is said that the creator god Goyakalu/Tsla offered those Yine who had 
stayed behind the possibility of ascending to the upper world and becom- 
ing immortal.” He warned them, however, that menstruating women 
could not go to heaven until their period had stopped. Many Yine were 
lifted to heaven in a wooden tray attached to a rope, but when a men- 
struating woman attempted to climb, the tray fell to the ground and the 
remaining Yine were left behind to live in the “land of death.”*° Since 
then, many Yine have tried to reach the home of Goyakalu/Tsla, either 
through the consumption of ayahuasca in an attempt to reach the sky, 
or by undertaking long boat trips downriver.*! Others, instead, wait for 
Tsla’s return, when, it is believed, Yine people will recover their lands 
and wealth and will shake off white people’s domination.” 

In all these narratives we are told that since the creator/transformer 
gods abandoned this earth—either of their own free will or forced by 
invading foreigners—humans have lost not only their source of wealth 
and immortality, but also the possibility of leading a happy, harmoni- 
ous, and moral existence. Living far away from their gods and in a land 
where death reigns, humanity's only hope is to be reunited with their 
gods. ‘Tasorentsi’s announcement that Our Father is “very near” would 
have rekindled this hope, bringing to mind the notion that with the 
god’s arrival the world would necessarily change, and people would once 
more become immortal. It is quite probable that listeners of different 
ethnic affiliations would have envisioned the promised world transfor- 
mation differently, but all would have expected changes in the relations 
of domination between indigenous and white people, and a reversal of 
their economic situation. More importantly, they would have anticipated 
the restoration of their immortal condition, precisely the subject of Taso- 
rentsi’s second announcement. 

It would be wrong, however, to regard the announced world trans- 
formation as a mere means to redress social and economic inequalities, 
a simple reversion of roles, with the indigenous peoples playing the dom- 
inant, affluent part and white people becoming the oppressed poor. The 
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expected transformation would be much more radical, restoring har- 
mony and equilibrium to a world that is regarded as being deeply dis- 
rupted by the immoral lifeways of both indigenous peoples and their 
enemies. The Ashaninka say that when the creator god(s) return, the 
sky and earth will move closer and the earth will “speak again.” Some 
Ashaninka thinkers claim that the earth is a goddess called Mamantsiki, 
who is the Sun god’s maternal aunt.** We do not know what made her 
go silent, but since she is considered to be Mother of Manioc, Maker 
of Metals, and a superbly wise woman, her silence could have only dis- 
rupted the natural order of things, generating scarcity and harming the 
Ashaninka in the process.** Shipibo-Conibo narrators maintain that the 
world transformation will bring great floods and colossal fires that will 
exterminate white people.® Since white people are regarded as the cause 
of all the world’s evils, their end should mark the beginning of a new 
era. Yine people, in turn, proclaim that the impending transformation 
will restore the world’s order, putting an end to the state of gochate, the 
disequilibrium brought about not by white people but by the failures of 
their own ancestors.*° Despite differences in details, in all these cases it 
is believed that the announced world transformation will heal the world, 
eliminate evil and inequity, restore balance, and inaugurate a new era of 
happiness, conviviality, and abundance. 

In contrast to the vagueness of Tasorentsi’s first announcement, his 
second proclamation is quite specific, indicating that the creator god 
expects to meet the faithful in Hananekihd, the lake of youth. Before 
analyzing what exactly Tasorentsi meant by this, it is worth noting that 
in this second announcement, ‘Tasorentsi does not refer to the creator 
god as “our father” but as “my father.” Through this subtle means, the 
Ashaninka leader reaffirms the notion that he is the son of the cre- 
ator god, a divine affiliation that he continued to claim many years 
later, as when he met with Capt. Lepecki in 1928. This extraordinary 
claim sought not only to confirm his position as a divine emissary but 
also to give credence to his utopian prophecies. Since we know that 
the Ashaninka pinkatsari had been recognized as a tasorentsi emissary 
at least two or three years before the song was composed, we have to 
conclude that this renewed claim was mainly aimed at persuading his 
potential Yine and Shipibo-Conibo allies that he was an authentic world 
transformer, capable among other things of leading them to immortality. 

In Nomatsiguenga cosmology, Hananekiha is the lake where Pabd, 
the Sun god, goes to bathe every day at dusk, to appear next morn- 
ing fresh and rejuvenated.*’ These waters of youth were a gift that the 
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Moon god, Manchakori, gave to the ancestors of the Nomatsiguenga so 
that they could regain their youth and become immortal. Reference to 
such a specific site seems to be incompatible with a song whose appar- 
ent aim was to mobilize not only the various Ashaninka subgroups but 
also other indigenous peoples. This is not, however, the case because the 
word “Hananekiha” is formed by the roots haneki or hananeki, mean- 
ing “child” or “youth,” and these roots are also present in the names 
attributed by other Ashaninka subgroups to the body of divine life-giving 
waters that are said to have rejuvenating properties. Thus, the name 
Hananekiha would have instantly evoked the notion of such a sacred 
body of waters among listeners of any of the Ashaninka subgroups. The 
same was probably true of other indigenous peoples, since through living 
together, intermarriage, or trading relations, many Shipibo, Conibo, and 
Yine would have had a sense of the kind of place the singer referred to 
when mentioning Hananekiha. 

The Ucayali Asheninka mention the existence of a lake from which 
the creator god—Tasorentsi or Inka—gained his immortality.** They 
claim that this was the lake from which the trickster god Nabireri fished 
out white people despite the warnings of the creator god. After Nabireri 
disobeyed him, Tasorentsi/Inka shut himself in the rocks around the 
lake, and since then no one else could become immortal.*? Some 
Ashaninka thinkers place this lake in Intantoni, or the River’s Begin- 
ning, that is, on the southern end of the earth. Others place the waters of 
youth far away in the west, in Irimaaka, the Ashaninka name for the city 
of Lima.’ They do not specify whether these life-giving waters are a lake 
or a river, but they affirm that when Pabd, the Sun god, sets in the west, 
he plunges into the waters of youth as a white-haired old man and comes 
out as a young boy. Then, he does a cross step and reappears in the east 
to start his daily journey again. 

Other Ashaninka traditions identify the waters of youth with a spring 
called Hananerya, also known as Paba’s waters of youth or ihananeryaate 
Paba.”' This spring flows from within a house located far away on this 
terrestrial plane, and its glowing life-giving waters are said to be stored 
in deep pits where people can bathe to become young again. In older 
times, the Asheninka knew where the glowing spring was located, and 
some even settled around it. But nowadays, the myth teller warns, 
nobody knows where it is and it can no longer be reached. 

Most Ashaninka, however, identify Hananerya with a sky river, a tra- 
dition that fits better with the symbolism deployed by ‘Tasorentsi in his 
wars and dreams. The Ashaninka specialist Eusebio Laos Rios affirms 
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that Hananerya is located in an upper plane, known as Hanabeni, “the 
land of life,” in opposition to this earth, called Kamabeni, or “the land of 
evil/death.”” He notes that whoever drinks the waters of this river—rather 
than bathe in them, as in other versions—will become forever young. 
Other Ashaninka thinkers maintain that when he abandoned this earth, 
Paba/Tasorentsi took with him the river of youth.” They say that the life- 
giving waters of the sky river are not really water, but have the property of 
whitening one’s skin and rejuvenating old people. According to this par- 
ticular narrative, the Star People—virtuous Ashaninka people converted 
into stars in primordial times—and other celestial beings bathe in this 
river to remain young. So do those whose souls are able to reach heaven 
after death. 

Weiss claims that the river of youth is called Hananerite.”* It is an 
invisible river that courses through the sky and abounds in fish, which 
is the main food of the henokiniri, the gods and good spirits that inhabit 
henoki, or “up above.” Because these sky beings bathe in it to maintain 
their immortality, this river is also called hananeroha tasorenciha, mean- 
ing “God’s potent life-giving waters.”” Although Weiss conjectures that 
the Ashaninka notion of the river of youth may derive from the Milky 
Way,” he asserts that unlike the neighboring Matsigenka, who identify 
the river of youth (Meshiriani) with the Milky Way, most Ashaninka do 
not.” According to Weiss, Ashaninka people call the Milky Way antiaro 
tampo (large river) or iydémore henokisati (the sky-dwellers are closing 
a river branch [to fish]), and regard it as being “entirely distinct from 
Hananerite, the River of Eternal Youth, which flows invisibly in the sky.”°® 

In contrast, John Elick writes that the Pichis Asheninka describe the 
Milky Way as “the great river that flows through Inkite, the sky,” a sky 
river in which the ancient Ashaninka used to bathe in to renew their 
bodies.” Eduardo Fernandez confirms this view when claiming that, 
according to Nomatsiguenga people and the Perené Ashaninka, the gods 
and spirits that populate the upper realm “live in this space traversed by 
a long river, Nahaneriha, the Milky Way, which is where Moon bathes to 
be reborn at the end of each [lunar] period.”!”° 

Unlike other Ashaninka subgroups, the Ashaninka of the Envira 
River, in Acre, Brazil, regard the river of youth as an underground river 
situated close to the residence of Nabireri, the trickster transformer 
god.'' The Envira Ashaninka assert that the cold waters of this river, 
which they call Hananerial, have rejuvenating and curative properties 
because it is the home of Anaconda, the master/owner of fish, who is 
believed to become young again each time that it sheds its skin. As we 
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shall see below, the Envira Ashaninka account of Hananerial connects 
the Ashaninka versions of the sky river of youth with Shipibo-Conibo 
and Yine conceptions of a cosmic river of youth that flows in circles 
transversally around the terrestrial plane. 

Shipibo-Conibo myth tellers claim that in his daily progress, Barf 
Inka, the Sun god, travels in a large canoe driven by four black vultures 
along a foaming sky river that runs from east (upriver) to west (downri- 
ver).!°” When the Sun god reaches the western limit of the earth, the sky 
river is said to plunge into the underworld through a cave hole. There, 
it reverses direction, flowing from west to east. At night, while Barf Inka 
is traveling through the underworld, Oshe, Moon, and the Star Peo- 
ple travel along the sky river in their own canoes. Peter G. Roe asserts 
that Shipibo people regard the course of the sun along the celestial and 
subterranean rivers as a daily cycle of death and rebirth by which the 
Sun god fertilizes the terrestrial plane before dying to be reborn, rejuve- 
nated, the next morning.’ Moon and the Star People also remain for- 
ever young by bathing in the wondrous waters of this river. 

Some Shipibo-Conibo myth tellers assert that in ancient times, 
many people did not want to wait until death to achieve immortality. In 
one of these narratives, collected by Pierrette Bertrand-Ricoveri, after a 
long and dangerous trip upriver, an ancestor by the name of Tinticorichi 
arrived with his people to the land of Cori Inka, known as jacon mai, lit- 
erally, the “good/beautiful land.”""* There, the Inka invited the visitors to 
bathe in “a pool of crystalline water carved in the live rock,” after which, 
the Good Inka invited them to join the inka gods and the immortal 
chaikoni spirits to enjoy a grand banquet. Although the myth teller does 
not explicitly say so, we know that Tinticorichi and his people became 
immortal after bathing in the clear waters of jacon mai because they 
were invited to share food and drink with the inka gods and chaikoni 
good spirits. 

Roe and others claim that Shipibo-Conibo people distinguish the 
Milky Way, known as Chashonbai, or “Swamp Deer’s Path,” from the 
celestial/subterranean river along which Sun and Moon travel every 
day.'” According to Roe, Chashonbai is a negative constellation, formed 
by the Milky Way’s black clouds, that represents the path along which 
the Black Jaguar (an avatar of the Sun god and the Good Inka) pur- 
sues the Swamp Deer (an avatar of Moon or the Stingy Inka).'°° There 
is not, however, general consensus about the matter. Carolyne Heath 
asserts that the sky river along which the Star People navigate differs 
from the Milky Way,!”’ but in a more recent interview she stated that for 
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Shipibo-Conibo people “the Milky Way is like a large river, similar to 
the Ucayali, which washes their lands.”"°* Such discrepancies indicate 
the existence of important differences in detail between individual myth 
tellers and thinkers, but also the possible borrowing of mythical notions 
and images from neighboring peoples. 

Yine traditions also mention the existence of a cosmic river along 
which the Sun god travels in its daily cycle. The three published myths 
on this subject agree that the Sun god is driven in a large canoe by sturdy 
bird rowers—herons, wood storks, and king vultures—who are the only 
ones that can stand the Sun’s intense heat.!°? One of these versions says 
that the cosmic river encircles the earth, traversing the sky from east to 
west and the underworld from west to east,!” and that the Sun’s canoe 
enters into the underworld through a narrow gorge located on the west- 
ern rim of the earth. The other two versions present accounts of the Sun 
god’s celestial!” or underworld"” part of the journey, but none of them 
indicate that the waters of the cosmic river have rejuvenating properties. 
There is evidence, however, that this is the case. 

In a myth collected by Minna Opas, the cultural hero Tsla is said 
to have “lived in his house close to the sea (and relatively close to the 
white people’s city), and went every evening to bathe in a nearby river. 
Although he entered as an old man in need of a walking stick, he 
emerged as a young adult.”! Given that the sea is located west of Yine 
territory, where the sun sets, and that ‘Tsla is said to perform this ritual 
bath every day, the imagery in this account suggests that at least some 
Yine people identify Tsla with the Sun god. An associated narrative 
confirms that the river of youth mentioned in this myth is the sky river 
along which Tsla/Sun travels every day.!"* In this second myth, it is said 
that in ancient times a Yine chief by the name of Powra and his follow- 
ers went downriver along the Urubamba and Ucayali in search of Tsla’s 
home. After a long and perilous trip, they arrived at the place where this 
world and the upper world join. Here the travelers went up through the 
hole used by the Sun god in his daily travels along the river of youth 
until they arrived in Tsla’s village. The teller of this myth does not say 
whether, like Tinticorichi, the hero of the Shipibo-Conibo myth, the 
Yine chief, and his companions acquired immortality by bathing in 
‘Tsla’s river of youth. This is, however, implicit in the narrative, since 
we know that Yine people think that the souls of those who have led 
a moral life go to the sky home of the gods, where “they receive their 
goyaknu,” ' a term that has been rendered as “eternity,” “deity,” and 
“glory,”"'® but which could also be translated as “immortality.” If this 
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is the case, the act of reaching the creator god’s sky dwelling would be 
synonymous with acquiring immortality. 

According to Gow, like most Shipibo-Conibo, Yine people do 
not identify Tsla’s sky river with the Milky Way.!”” They conceive the 
Milky Way, known as tengognewaka gatnu gapo, “the sky road,” to be 
a path rather than a river.''® From a Yine point of view, the sky river 
would be invisible to human eyes, since it is located on a higher plane 
than the Milky Way. However, there is a certain resemblance between 
Ashaninka, Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo notions of the sky river of youth 
and the Milky Way that Chief Tasorentsi was able to tap into to suggest 
that both sky features were identical. 

Whereas Tasorentsi’s second announcement encourages listeners to 
assume a proactive attitude and seek the creator god, who is waiting for 
them in the waters of youth, in his last message, the Ashaninka leader 
assumes a more passive stance, declaring that his late father-in-law has 
told him that the creator god is already coming to this earth and implic- 
itly urging his listeners to prepare themselves to greet him. Both these 
apparently contradictory strategies are present in the world-transforming 
mythologies of the Ashaninka, Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo. In relation to 
Yine people, Gow hypothesizes that, as a result of important historical 
changes—namely, the presence of a new kind of white persons (gringos) 
in Yine territory—narratives stressing the proactive strategy for commu- 
nicating with the creator god(s) preceded in time and were replaced 
by those underscoring the passive mode.'” This may well be true for 
Yine people, but it does not seem to be the case for the Ashaninka and 
Shipibo-Conibo, among whom both kinds of narratives exist simultane- 
ously. The same holds true for ‘Tasorentsi’s song, in which neither option 
is given priority over the other. By leaving these options open, I suggest, 
‘Tasorentsi sought to attract as wide an audience as possible. Since both 
alternatives are present in the mythical traditions of the Selva Central 
indigenous peoples, listeners of different ethnic affiliations would have 
identified with both of them, even if they differed as to which one was 
more important. 

It is clear from the above narratives that the Ashaninka, Shipibo- 
Conibo, and Yine peoples expected to be reunited with their creator 
god(s), and in many cases still do so. They believe that when this happens, 
the present world will experience a dramatic transformation. Indigenous 
people will shake off white people’s domination and become wealthy 
once more, regaining possession of the industrial goods that legitimately 
belong to them. Evil and immoral behavior will be eradicated, and the 
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world will regain its lost balance. More importantly, once reunited with 
their gods, indigenous people will recover their immortal condition. ‘Tas- 
orentsi’s warning that Our Father is “very near” would have been under- 
stood by Ashaninka, Shipibo-Conibo, and Yine listeners as an indication 
not only that the moment of reunion with the creator god(s) was close, 
but that they should prepare themselves to welcome him. This is not, 
however, all there is to Tasorentsi’s composition. In line with its magi- 
cal or agentive character, the “Sky River Song” was meant not only to 
announce the creator god(s) return, but also to excite the god’s compas- 
sion and speed up his return. 

We have seen that the oral evidence and the song’s internal traits 
indicate Chief Tasorentsi composed his song sometime between the 
last stages of the 1912-1914 Ashaninka revolt and the beginning of the 
Upper Ucayali uprising on September 3, 1915. If the song originated 
during the Ashaninka movement, it would have been meant exclusively 
for an Ashaninka audience, and there would have been no need to com- 
pose a multilingual lyric. But Tasorentsi intended his song as a mobi- 
lizing instrument that—apart from the common grievances against 
white patrones—would inspire and persuade the Ashaninka, Yine, and 
Shipibo-Conibo peoples to come together to expel the white invaders. 
For that he needed a multilingual lyric. This was no easy feat, however, 
for despite being neighbors and having much interrelationship, these 
three peoples were historical enemies. ‘To unite them ‘Tasorentsi resorted 
to their common world-transforming expectations, which, as we have 
seen, are deeply embedded in their respective cosmologies. 

We do not know how Tasorentsi’s song was disseminated through- 
out such a vast region. It is very probable, however, that it was passed from 
settlement to settlement through the mediation of local shamans in the 
context of ayahuasca ritual sessions in which attendants seek to commu- 
nicate with a variety of spiritual beings. In such ceremonial gatherings, 
which were and are still performed by all the peoples involved in the 
1915 uprising, singing played a central role.!”° Through these ceremonial 
acts, shamans sought to activate the magical agency of their songs, most 
often to invoke the help of their animal familiars in the task of curing 
their patients but also to summon the ancestors or even to communicate 
with the good spirits and higher gods.'”' Thus, the dissemination of the 
“Sky River Song,” whether achieved through shamanic practitioners or 
by other means, must be regarded not only as a way of proselytizing but, 
above all, as a means to persuade the creator god(s) to fulfil their prom- 
ises of immortality and a drastic world transformation as soon as possible. 
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There is indirect evidence suggesting that Chief ‘Tasorentsi used 
all symbolic means at his disposal to reinforce the song’s utopian mes- 
sage. Since the beginning of my investigation on the Upper Ucayali 
uprising, I was intrigued by the emphasis that contemporary newspapers 
had placed on the fact that the rebellion had started with simultaneous 
attacks on four large rubber entrepéts on September 3, 1915, at 6:30 a.m. 
I first thought that this date and time was selected to coincide with some 
particular event in the lunar cycle. But through MoonPage, a website 
that allows one to determine the phase of the moon for a given date and 
time zone,!” I found that on September 3, 1915, the moon was waning 
and only 33 percent full (see figure 22). Since there was nothing special 
about the moon’s phase, it occurred to me that perhaps the significance 
of that particular date and time lay in the stars’ position. ‘To determine 
this, I consulted AstroViewer’s Interactive Night Sky Map, which shows 
how the night sky looks at precise dates and times at specific locations.!” 
I set the map’s coordinates for the town of Atalaya (lat 10° 46’ S, long 74° 
os’ W), which is located on the confluence of the Tambo and Urubamba 
Rivers, almost midway between Cumarfa and Sepa, the northernmost 
and southernmost entrepéts attacked by the rebels. Having determined 
that on September 3, 1915, the sun had risen at 5:58 a.m.,'”* I set the map’s 
time at 5:30 a.m., an hour before the attacks began. 

On the basis of these various calculations I could determine that on 
Friday, September 3, 1915, at 5:30 a.m., while the sky was still dark, the 
Milky Way was exactly in the center of the sky, oriented in a northeast/ 
southwest direction (see figure 23). Since on that day the moon was wan- 
ing, the night must have been quite dark.” More importantly, Septem- 
ber is in the middle of the dry season (July-November), so the sky was in 
all probability clear. These two conditions would have provided the reb- 
els with an unobstructed view of the night sky, especially as they were 
waiting near the open spaces of the Ucayali and Urubamba Rivers. Hid- 
ing in the outskirts of the targeted rubber entrepéts, waiting for first light 
to start their attack, the rebels would have been able to see the Milky Way 
shining brilliantly against the blue-black sky right above their heads. 

This was surely not a coincidence. I suggest that Chief Tasorentsi 
chose that particular date and time to start the uprising so as to reaffirm 
his song’s central message, namely, that the creator god was waiting for 
the rebels to join him at the sky river of youth. This would not have been 
hard to believe. As we have seen, most Ashaninka, Shipibo-Conibo, and 
Yine agree that the creator god’s waters of youth have the form of a sky 
river that crosses the firmament from one extreme to the other. They 
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also agree that this sky river is the route followed by the Sun god every 
day and by Moon and the Star People every night. Most maintain that 
the sky river is invisible to human eyes and that only skilled shamans 
can see it as it really is. But some—the Pichis and Perené Ashaninka, 
the Nomatsiguenga, some Shipibo-Conibo, and all the Matsigenka— 
identify it with the Milky Way, a notion that would have been known by 
their neighbors who believed otherwise. It would not have been too dif 
ficult for Chief ‘Tasorentsi to have merged these different traditions to 
sell the idea that the sky river of youth was indeed the Milky Way. His 
status as a powerful world transformer—accepted, as we have seen, by 
many—would have given credence to this new conceptual blend among 
those who did not usually associate the river of youth with the Milky 
Way. By choosing that precise date and time to start the uprising, ‘Taso- 
rentsi sought to further stress this association. When the attacks began, 
the sun would have just come out, evoking among the waiting rebels the 
mythical image of the Sun god emerging, fresh and renewed, after hav- 
ing bathed in the river of youth, a sky river that would have been visible 
against the predawn sky some time earlier as a glowing stream of stars. 
This scene would have confirmed Tasorentsi’s song’s utopian prophecies, 
namely, that the creator god would soon return to this earth to rescue his 
human creatures, liberating them from white people’s domination and 
granting them immortality. 


SEVEN 


From War Chief to People- 
Gatherer, 1921-1929 


How did you come down from heaven? 


ANONYMOUS YINE MAN 


Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s life. The first was the 1920 land rush toward 
the Upper Ucayali, triggered by the cotton boom that followed 
the collapse of the rubber economy.! Although the cotton craze was soon 
to fizzle, it generated a renewed interest in the region, which had experi- 
enced a long decline since ‘Tasorentsi’s insurgents had destroyed many of 
its fundos in 1915.’ As a result, in 1920 some of the region’s most powerful 
patrones began to request large land concessions from the state with the 
intention of producing cotton, among them Francisco (Pancho) Vargas. 
Many outside entrepreneurs did likewise.’ The largest of these requests 
was that of Francisco Rivero de la Guarda, police constable of the Upper 
Ucayali,t who applied for a large concession along both banks of the 
Unini River in order to create a colony for more than one hundred fami- 
lies.” De la Guarda argued that the new colony would help to repopulate 
the region and facilitate the colonization of the Gran Pajonal, where, he 
said, 40,000 Ashaninka had taken refuge after the 1915 revolt. Although 
de la Guarda’s project never materialized, the renewed interest in the 
Upper Ucayali attracted a new generation of patrones and increased the 
demand for indigenous labor. This, in turn, generated the conditions 
for the resurgence of indigenous slavery and the escalation of conflicts 
between white patrones and indigenous peons. 
The arrival of Seventh-Day Adventist missionary Ferdinand A. Stahl 
in the Upper Perené area sometime in early 1921 was the second event 


|: the early 1920s, three fortuitous events altered the course of 
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to affect the life of Chief ‘Tasorentsi. Stahl was an American of German 
descent who had been a missionary in the Lake Titicaca region since 
1909.° In 1920, because of health problems, he asked to be reassigned 
and, a year later, began working in the Selva Central at the Perené Col- 
ony.’ To ensure his welcome, he brought a letter of support from the Brit- 
ish directors of the Peruvian Corporation, the colony’s parent company.* 
Despite some initial opposition from its administrator, Victor Valle Ries- 
tra, Stahl was eventually allowed to settle in the colony to work as a 
missionary among the local Yanesha and Ashaninka. He did not waste 
time, and by August 1922 he had founded a mission in the ancient site 
of Metraro (see map 7.1).’ The enthusiasm generated by Stahl’s preach- 
ing was extraordinary, leading to a first wave of Adventist effervescence 
throughout the region. Characterized by John H. Bodley as a “transfor 
mative movement,” this religious drive eventually encompassed not only 
the Ashaninka but all Selva Central indigenous peoples." 

The third event, and the one that had the most immediate effect 
in Chief Tasorentsi’s life, was the military uprising of Capt. Guillermo 
Cervantes, which took place in Iquitos on August 5, 1921.'! Capitalizing 
on the general discontent with President Augusto B. Legufa, who was 
accused of keeping Loreto “in the cruelest oblivion” after the collapse of 
the rubber economy,” Capt. Cervantes persuaded his troops to rise up in 
arms, crush police opposition, and take military and political control of 
Iquitos. Immediately afterward, the rebel leader sent two detachments— 
one to the Huallaga River, the other to the Upper Ucayali—to prevent 
government troops from advancing into Loreto.’* The second detach- 
ment, under the command of Capt. Manuel Curiel, reached the Pachi- 
tea River by the end of August.'t According to oral sources,’” Chief José 
‘Tasorentsi was living at the time on the Pachitea, where he had taken 
refuge after the 1915 uprising.'° Since Cervantes’s rebel troops did not 
know the area well, they recruited Chief José to lead them to Puerto Ber- 
mtidez, from where they intended to march along the Pichis Trail in 
order to attack Lima. 

We know through written sources that Capt. Curiel recruited several 
Ashaninka and Shipibo-Conibo men on the Pachitea to act as guides, 
messengers, and spies."” It is therefore quite likely that among them he 
recruited Chief José, who spoke Spanish, knew the area well, and, at 
forty-six, was in the prime of his life. This same oral source claims that 
‘Tasorentsi led Cervantes’s rebels to Puerto Bermudez, but when the rev- 
olutionaries retreated from pursuing government troops, the Ashaninka 
chief decided to stay in the Upper Pichis. This does not fully accord with 
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MAP 7.1. Selva Central region during the 1920s and 1940s Adventist effervescence. 


historical facts, since we know that the rebels never reached Puerto Ber- 
mtidez.'* It is possible, however, that after participating in these military 
operations, Chief Tasorentsi realized that the authorities were no lon- 
ger looking for him, and that he could safely go back to the Nazarateki 
River, where he had spent much of his adult life. 

It was while living on the Nazarateki that the Ashaninka world trans- 
former heard of Stahl’s presence in the Upper Perené. From the very 
beginning, Ferdinand Stahl was quite successful in attracting the indig- 
enous population living within or around the Perené Colony. Part of his 
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success was attributable to the apocalyptic character of Adventist dis- 
course, which strongly resonated with indigenous world-transforming 
hopes. It was also owed to his and his wife’s, Ana’s, knowledge of nurs- 
ing, which became a central feature of their missionizing strategy.'” But, 
above all, Stahl’s success came from his extraordinary powers of obser- 
vation, his natural ethnographic skills, and his fine-tuned intuition for 
indigenous traditions that could serve to advance his missionary goals. 
Stahl was a master of calculated conceptual integration, and he soon 
began to adjust his religious discourse and even his own persona to 
Ashaninka beliefs and practices. Why did Stahl’s skills cause his preach- 
ing to spread so swiftly throughout the Selva Central region? 

According to contemporary missionary literature, Adventist preach- 
ing revolved around two main biblical themes: the third angel’s message 
and Christ’s second coming.” The first theme refers to the three angelic 
messages that will precede Christ’s return and mark the beginning of the 
eschaton, or end of times, as reported by John in the Apocalypse, or book 
of Revelation (14:6—-12).*! Seventh-Day Adventists proclaim that it will be 
the task of the “remnant,” the small group of people who have remained 
loyal to the truth of the gospel, to disseminate the three angels’ messages. 
The third and most fearful of these messages is a call for the restoration 
of the true worship of God, including the observance of the Sabbath and 
the Old ‘Testament food taboos,” and a warning against worshipping the 
beast, which for Adventists is a symbol of the Catholic Church. Stahl and 
other contemporary Adventists considered that the time had arrived to 
start disseminating the third angel’s message, and that it was their duty to 
propagate it, since the end of the world would not arrive until the truth of 
the gospel had been made known to all peoples.” 

In their view, the three angels’ messages are a prelude to the destruc- 
tion of the world and the establishment of heaven on earth. The first of 
these events will take place when Christ returns to earth to put an end to 
Satan’s dominion and restore the world to its original perfection. Adven- 
tist descriptions of Christ’s second coming are full of powerful images 
that had a deep impact on indigenous audiences.” According to these 
accounts, Christ will announce his coming at midnight in a loud voice 
from heaven. His proclamation will shake the earth, causing a great 
earthquake as has never been seen before. The mountains will shake and 
the whole earth will heave, destroying every village, town, and city on its 
surface. Christ will then descend in all his power and glory, carried on 
the clouds of heaven. As Christ approaches, God’s trumpet will sound 
and all sinners and unbelievers, but specially the proud kings of the earth, 
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the rich men, the commanders and mighty men, will try to hide from 
God’s wrath. Christ will then call the righteous from their graves and 
send his angels to gather the elect from all corners of the world. Hear- 
ing his potent voice, the righteous dead will rise from their graves to meet 
him. The righteous living will also flock to Christ’s presence. After glori- 
fying them and granting them immortality, Christ will raise the righteous 
living and dead in the air to take them to his father’s house, the New Jeru- 
salem, or city of peace. At the same time, he will slay the unbelievers with 
his mighty sword and cast the apostates into a lake of fire. 

After this, Christ and the righteous will reign in heaven for a thou- 
sand years. During that time, the unrighteous dead will be investigated 
and judged, whereas Satan and his angels will be banished to the earth, 
which will be barren and devoid of human life. At the end of the mil- 
lennium, the Holy City with Christ and the righteous ones will descend 
from heaven to this earth. The unrighteous dead will be resurrected, and 
Satan and his angels will be released from their confinement. ‘Together 
they will attempt to take over the City of God. But God will destroy them 
with a heavenly fire, thus cleansing the earth, freeing it from sin and sin- 
ners, and putting an end to the great controversy between good and evil. 
In this purified earth, the saved will live with God in the New Jerusa- 
lem, a city made entirely of gold and traversed by the river of waters of 
life, which, flowing from God’s throne, will vivify everything and every- 
body. There they will be able to eat the fruits of the Tree of Life, which 
will prevent them from ever again feeling hunger or fatigue. And there 
they will lead a peaceful life full of new potentialities, forever untouched 
by pain, sorrow, or death. 

It is no surprise that after hearing such a vivid account and being 
asked whether they were disposed to prepare themselves to receive 
Christ, Ashaninka audiences responded, as Stahl reports in his many 
devotional articles, with enthusiastic shouts: “Good! Good, we will do 
it!” The three angels’ messages, the description of the millennium, 
and the final battle between God and Satan may have sounded some- 
what outlandish to indigenous audiences, but the narrative of Christ’s 
second coming and the salvation of the virtuous would have brought 
to mind the kind of images that characterized their own eschatologi- 
cal narratives. This would have been particularly true of the notions of 
God as a celestial Father, Christ’s gift of immortality to those who follow 
his teachings, the translation of the chosen ones to God’s mansion in 
heaven, and the City of God as a place traversed by a river of life-giving 
waters and devoid of suffering, illness, and death. Especially attractive 
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would have been the idea that God will punish the mighty unbelievers, 
whom indigenous people rapidly associated with white-mestizo patrones. 

Although there is no evidence that Stahl or other Adventist preach- 
ers ever set a specific date for Christ’s second coming, it is clear that 
they believed the event was imminent. While reporting in 1924 on prog- 
ress made among the Yanesha and Ashaninka, Stahl asserted that Adven- 
tists should “push the work now as time is fast closing and soon the Lord 
will come in the Clouds of heaven.” Similarly, V. E. Peugh, superinten- 
dent of the Inca Union Mission, proclaimed that everywhere there were 
signs of the nearness of the end and Satan seemed indeed to be “con- 
solidating his forces and preparing for the final great struggle.””’ Such 
statements greatly impressed Stahl’s indigenous audiences, who took the 
“imminence” of Christ’s second coming much more literally than the 
Adventist missionaries might have expected or even wished. 

Stahl’s nursing training also proved to be a great asset for attracting 
new believers. The Adventist missionary was conscious of the importance 
of medical work, claiming that its effects “are immediate and notable, and 
obstacles that otherwise would impede the gospel work are readily sur- 
mounted.”** He was right. If Stahl was allowed to stay in the Perené Col- 
ony despite so much local opposition, it was largely because he succeeded 
in curing both the president of the Peruvian Corporation” and the col- 
ony’s manager.” The effects of Stahl’s medical deeds among indigenous 
people were even more impressive. Shortly after his arrival in the Perené 
valley, while curing an Ashaninka child, Stahl told the child’s father that it 
was not he who cured but God, adding that he always talked to God and 
the latter always responded.*! Instead of using the Spanish word for “God,” 
Stahl used the Ashaninka term “Pabd,” Our Father. It is not clear whether 
he did this to clarify what he meant or with the intention of establishing a 
link between the Christian and Ashaninka gods. In any case, rather than 
making things clearer, Stahl’s choice of words had the contrary effect of 
persuading the Ashaninka that he was Paba.” From then onward, word 
spread that Paba had arrived in Metraro. “Pabaé has come,” the Ashaninka 
claimed. “He is in the Perené area. Pabé is a tall gringo who gives away 
ribbons. He kneels all the time, closes his eyes and speaks out loud. Paba 
sings. Pabé heals the sick.”*? Many believed that not only Stahl but all 
Adventist missionaries were gods come down from heaven, and, as late 
as 1929, a curious Yine man asked Barbara Osborne, wife of missionary 
Henry Westphal, by what means had they come down from heaven.* 

Rather than rejecting this identification, Stahl seems to have fully 
embraced it, at least in the beginning, thus demonstrating his capacity to 
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adapt his message to local conditions. Adventist pastor Alejandro Bullén 
P4ucar, thanks to whom we know much about Stahl’s life in those 
early years, states: “To connect with the Ashaninka, Stahl became an 
Ashaninka. He lived, slept and ate as an Ashaninka. He became one 
of them, assimilating their culture and personality.”*” Not surprisingly, 
Ashaninka people began to call him “the blond shaman.”* Stahl obliged, 
and wherever he went, the first thing he did was to summon the sick in 
order to cure them, often wearing an Ashaninka cushma, or long tunic 
(see figures 24 and 25). This strategy, as we have seen, was not entirely 
new. Carlos J. Corpancho had tried it in 1912, albeit unsuccessfully, and 
before and after him many other patrones had sought to be recognized as 
amatsenka (good spirits) by adopting Ashaninka dress and mores. 

Stahl, however, resorted to conceptual integration in order to be 
recognized not as a “godly patrén” but rather as one of those powerful 
Ashaninka shaman-priests, equally skilled at healing people and com- 
muning with the divinities who, like Chief José, are sometimes accorded 
the status of tasorentsi emissaries. By blending the Adventist notion of 
preacher/healer with the Ashaninka idea of shaman-priest, Stahl gave 
shape to a quite revolutionary new construct, the notion of “Christian 
shaman.”” This is confirmed by Capt. Lepecki, who asserted that the 
Ashaninka regarded Stahl “as the greatest wizard and priest.”** The same 
was true of Yine people, who, according to Gow, “understood the Adven- 
tist message as a potential collective shaman-becoming, and the Adven- 
tists as powerful shamans.”*” This does not mean that Stahl condoned 
Ashaninka shamanism. On the contrary, he opposed it openly, preach- 
ing that witchcraft, sorcery, and shamanic healing are diabolical arts, 
that its practitioners always end up trapped in Satan’s hands, and that 
demons are not to be feared if one has embraced God’s word.*° Instead 
of healing with the help of animal spirit familiars and communicating 
with Paba through sacred fires and soul flights as Ashaninka shaman- 
priests did, Stahl claimed to cure with God’s help and to talk with God 
either directly or through his Bible, which he said contained God’s word. 
As a result, Ashaninka people began to regard Stahl as Paba or, at least, 
as a tasorentsi messenger, and Stahl’s Bible as a powerful magical object, 
which, because of its gilt edges, they called “the golden book.”! 

Whether knowingly or not, Stahl encouraged this idea further by 
choosing to establish his first mission at the site of Metraro.” He knew 
that Metraro was a strategic place because, as he reported to his supe- 
riors, it lay midway between the Gran Pajonal and the Cerro de la Sal, 
which every year attracted hundreds of Ashaninka and Yanesha people 
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who came to extract salt.” It is hard to believe, however, that Stahl did 
not know that Metraro was also a place of great historical and mythical 
significance for both Ashaninka and Yanesha people. In effect, Metraro 
was the burial site of Juan Santos Atahuallpa, the Andean rebel who, in 
1742, persuaded the Selva Central indigenous peoples to unite in order 
to expel the Spaniards. Known as Yompor Santo’ by the Yanesha,** and 
as Apinka® or Sacramentaro* by the Ashaninka, Juan Santos was consid- 
ered to be son of the Sun god and is today the maximum personification 
of the heroic world transformer in both Ashaninka and Yanesha tradi- 
tions.” Until 1891, when Juan Santos's remains were disinterred and sent 
to Tarma under orders of the prefect of Junin, Metraro had been a pil- 
grimage site where Ashaninka and Yanesha people gathered annually to 
pay homage to their hero.** By the early 1920s, Juan Santos’s tomb was in 
ruins,"’ but by choosing to settle nearby, Stahl reinforced the notion that 
he was a tasorentsi envoy, while at the same time leaving open the possi- 
bility of being identified as the reincarnation of Juan Santos. According 
to Ashaninka scholar Enrique Casanto Shingari’? and Ashaninka leader 
Carlos Pérez Shuma,”! this is precisely what happened. Persuaded that 
Stahl was Juan Santos Atahuallpa, or at least a godly messenger herald- 
ing the mythic hero’s return, many Ashaninka flocked to Metraro and 
soon converted to Adventism.” 

There is evidence that Stahl was not immune to Ashaninka attempts 
at deifying him. Bullén Péucar states that the Adventist missionary 
“liked to encourage the kind of adoration or, rather, fear and awe that 
the Ashaninka felt for him as they considered him to be a god.””’ In fact, 
according to Bullén Paucar, Stahl nourished the legend that indigenous 
people were creating around him. As a result, the Ashaninka started to 
attribute to him miraculous powers, claiming that he could cure peo- 
ple through prayer and the imposition of hands, that he could walk on 
water, that God protected him with a resplendent light, and that he 
was immune to attacks by Kamari, master of all demonic beings. In 
later years, according to Juan Carlos La Serna Salcedo, once the groups 
of believers began to consolidate and form their own churches, Stahl 
sought to efface this “messianic” identification in order to ensure a more 
doctrinal connection with Adventism, but during the early years of his 
mission he did not hesitate to use it as a potent conversion tool.” 

His strategy was extremely effective, and Stahl’s message spread so 
fast that by 1928, V. E. Peugh reported in amazement that the light of 
the gospel seemed to have penetrated the darkest corners of the forest 
in an almost “supernatural way.”* In effect, although Stahl was a very 
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active preacher, holding morning and evening services, conducting Sab- 
bath school classes, and traveling frequently throughout the area, his 
millenarian message seems to have spread ahead of him simply by word 
of mouth. In response to his message, Ashaninka, Yanesha, Yine, and 
even Matsigenka people started to flock to Metraro, sometimes in small 
family groups and sometimes in larger, more formal delegations headed 
by their chiefs (see figure 26).’’ According to Stahl, they came “to learn 
about the true God” and to ask him for someone who could “teach them 
the word of God.” If we are to trust oral sources, however, most peo- 
ple went to Metraro in the hope of actually seeing God. One of these 
pilgrims told Bodley that he “expected to see God himself, whom he 
viewed as a tall white man. They all expected to see God in that very 
moment or by tomorrow, since they had been told that if they had faith 
and believed, God would appear.”** This same man stated that though 
some of the visitors went back to their homes unconvinced, many 
embraced the Adventist message, and when they returned home, they 
gathered in large villages, kept the Sabbath, refrained from “sorcerous” 
activities, and gave up alcohol, coca, tobacco, and the forbidden foods.” 

It was in this context of Adventist effervescence that, around 1922, 
Chief José Tasorentsi decided to travel to Metraro to meet “the white 
Paba.” According to a testimony collected by Bodley in 1966, “When 
‘Tasorentsi heard that Jesus had descended in the Perené valley, he 
decided to go to Metraro to see if it was true that God had descended 
from heaven. He went alone and stayed in Metraro for some time study- 
ing the word of God.” A second version, collected ten years later by 
Bull6én Paucar, asserts that José Carlos Tasurinchi, whom he also calls 
‘Tashuninki, went to Metraro accompanied by two of his nephews: Cato- 
sho Machari and his brother Manunco Ulises, who later on adopted the 
Spanish names Abel Fieta and Ulises Diaz, respectively.®' According to 
this version, Abel and Ulises were Ashaninka from the Upper Ucayali 
region, but most sources agree that, like Chief José, they were Yine,” or 
of mixed Yine-Ashaninka heritage.” 

We do not know how long Tasorentsi stayed in Metraro or what he 
did there, except that he “studied the word of God.” We know, however, 
that he soon joined the small group of converts who became Stahl’s first 
interpreters and gradually his most effective “people-gatherers” (juntado- 
res de gente).°* Members of this group, who accompanied Stahl on his 
missionary trips around 1923-1924, included ‘Tasorentsi; his Yanesha wife, 
Santana; ‘Tasorentsi’s Yine nephews Abel and Ulises; Ulises’s Ashaninka 
wife, Manuela; and the Ashaninka Shirunkama and his wife, Jaromi.” 
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A picture of an Adventist mission in a mountainous area—possibly 
Metraro—taken by an anonymous photographer around this time shows a 
group of Ashaninka converts, flanked by missionary Ferdinand Stahl, sur- 
rounding two Ashaninka men, one of them dressed in Western clothes, 
who could well be chief Tasorentsi (see figure 27). In another instance 
of conceptual blending, people-gatherers assumed the combined func- 
tions of tasorentsi heralds and Christian preachers, but also of indige- 
nous settlement leaders. Like tasorentsi heralds and Christian preachers, 
they announced the return of God/Pabé, but like settlement leaders they 
undertook the task of persuading their followers to join them in found- 
ing a new village—in this case, to wait for Christ’s second coming and 
the world’s end. It is thus not surprising that some of the original people- 
gatherers were already chiefs—like Chief ‘Tasorentsi—whereas others who 
were not, soon came to be recognized as such—like Shirunkama. 

According to an early source, Santana was a Yanesha woman who 
also spoke Ashaninka and Yine and was one of the group’s main preach- 
ers.°’ A later source claims, however, that she was an Ashaninka woman 
who spoke Spanish quite fluently, since she had been raised as a criada 
by Perené Colony administrator Victor Valle Riestra.® It is possible that 
Santana was both Yanesha and Ashaninka, since the Upper Perene is a 
region at the interface of the Yanesha and Ashaninka traditional terri- 
tories, where interethnic marriages are common. In the 1960s, Bodley’s 
informants told him that Santana was ‘lasorentsi’s wife.®? In contrast, 
present-day oral sources maintain that she was the wife alternatively of 
Ulises Diaz,” Abel Fieta,” or Shirunkama.” This confusion probably 
derives from the fact that Santana was associated with all of these men, 
since the group often traveled together when accompanying Stahl on his 
missionary trips.’* We know from Stahl’s own writings, however, that in 
the 1920s Ulises was married to Manuela or Manonga,” who had been 
one of Stahl’s first female interpreters,’> whereas Shirunkama was mar- 
ried to Jaromi.” As to Abel, there is no mention that he was married to 
Santana before 1947, suggesting that if he ever married her it was after 
Tasorentsi and Santana broke up, around 1929, and ‘Tasorentsi married 
Lucrecia Pérez Noriega.”” This suggests that at the time they all met in 
Metraro, Santana was already ‘Tasorentsi’s wife. 

Of the group’s seven members, Ulises, Manuela, Shirunkama, Jar- 
omi, and Abel are the ones most often mentioned in Adventist official 
publications. In fact, Stahl never mentions Santana and only once men- 
tions Chief Tasorentsi in any of his writings. In the account he wrote 
with V. E. Peugh about their 1925 trip to Iquitos, they report that while 
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traveling down the Perené River a chief by the name of José Carlos vis- 
ited them in Cascadas to request a teacher.”* There is no indication in 
their account that Stahl already knew Chief Tasorentsi, and yet there 
is written evidence that the Adventist missionary not only knew him in 
Metraro but had often taken him as an interpreter on his evangelizing 
trips.” It is possible that Stahl was reluctant to acknowledge ‘Tasorentsi 
because he knew that the Ashaninka leader had been the paramount 
chief of the 1915 uprising and responsible for the killing of many whites. 
It may have also derived from the fact that Tasorentsi’s preaching did not 
quite adhere to Adventist doctrine. 

Reporting on Tasorentsi’s preaching when he first visited Shahuaya 
on the Ucayali River around 1925, Meyando Vasquez recounts: 


Wherever [‘Tasorentsi] went he said that he was bringing the word of 
God. He said that we should believe all of God’s words; that we should 
not fight, kill, rob, or sell people to the patrones. He also said that 

we should not get drunk. He claimed that when God descends from 
heaven, he will punish those who have not followed his words. He 
asserted that he had seen God and God had told him that he would 
come in one or two years. He warned us that we should wait for God. 
He claimed that God had made the earth and all the animals that we 
eat, but that there were some animals that we shouldn’t eat. He warned 
against white people, who claimed that God was not coming and that 
we should eat all kinds of animals. . . . He said that only believing in 
God’s word could we be saved. And he warned that those who did not 
believe would be burned; that they would die like peccaries.*° 


Much of Tasorentsi’s preaching, as expressed by this account, was in tune 
with Adventist doctrine. It was also faithful to his antislavery position inso- 
far as it reaffirmed the moral obligation not to “sell people to the patrones.” 
What is novel in this speech is Tasorentsi’s request not to “fight, kill or 
rob,” which in this context appears to be a subtle appeal to abandon vio- 
lence as a political tool and marks what could be regarded as ‘Tasoren- 
tsi’s second moral conversion. Equally novel are two references that betray 
indigenous inclusions not quite attuned to the Adventist creed. 

The first reference is that he “had seen God and God had told him 
that he would come in one or two years.” We have no way of knowing 
whether ‘Tasorentsi is referring to the Christian God or the Ashaninka 
Paba. However, given the human propensity to conceptual blending, 
especially in contexts of clashing thought systems, it is probable that in 
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‘Tasorentsi’s mind these two figures had merged into a new figure, mod- 
eled on the traditional Paba but with many of the traits of the Christian 
God. Given that many Ashaninka believed that Ferdinand Stahl was 
this new God/Paba, ‘Tasorentsi’s assertion could be interpreted as mean- 
ing that he had seen Stahl in Metraro, and the missionary had told him 
that Christ would come in one or two years. This, however, contains an 
obvious contradiction: if Stahl was God come to earth, he would not 
have told Tasorentsi that God’s arrival was imminent. Ashaninka elder 
Armando del Arca provided me with the key to understanding this state- 
ment. When I mentioned to him ‘Tasorentsi’s claim, he said: “Well, as 
you know, all sheripiari have visions. They are not legal. They are like an 
imagination that penetrates you and that you see like a vision or dream.”*! 
What del Arca implied in his somewhat skeptical way is that ‘Tasorentsi’s 
claim should be interpreted as meaning that he saw and talked to God 
while visiting heaven in his ayahuasca trips.’ Given the existence of 
numerous Ashaninka, Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo narratives recounting 
the trips to heaven of ancient shamans or wise men, ‘Tasorentsi’s claim 
would have not sounded outrageous to an indigenous audience. It would 
not have sat as well, however, with Adventist officials, especially since he 
was prophesying a quite specific date for Christ’s return. 

The second of Tasorentsi’s indigenous references would have been 
equally disturbing to Adventist ears. Following what appeared to be solid 
Adventist tenets, Tasorentsi warned his audience against those white 
people who denied Christ’s second coming and mocked Adventist food 
taboos. He claimed that only those who believed in God would be saved. 
Unbelievers, on the other hand, “would be burned” and “die like pecca- 
ries.” The first part of this statement seems to conform to the Adventist 
claim that, at the end of times, apostates and unbelievers will be con- 
sumed by a heavenly fire. But taken together with the announcement 
that unbelievers will die “like peccaries,” Tasorentsi’s assertion seems to 
constitute a not so subtle evocation of both Chief Sargento’s call to kill 
white people and “burn their bones” and Chief Bruno’s exhortation “to 
exterminate the white-lipped peccaries.” I suggest that by casting white 
people in the exclusive role of unbelievers, Tasorentsi’s intention was to 
instill the idea that even if indigenous people were to renounce on moral 
grounds the use of violence to get rid of whites, whites would still be pun- 
ished by God/Paba through exactly the same means as the Ashaninka 
had used to deprive them of their vitality more than ten years earlier. 
It was also meant, I would argue, to press the notion that indigenous 
people were “more Christian” than whites and, thus, more deserving of 
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God’s good will—an understanding common among recently converted 
native Amazonian peoples.* 

‘Tasorentsi’s preaching suggests that although he may have been 
willing to renounce violence as a means of liberating his people from 
white-mestizo oppression, he had no intention of relinquishing his role 
as a tasorentsi world transformer. This would explain why, even as late 
as 1928, when he met Capt. Lepecki, he continued to claim that he 
was “hijo del Sol,” son of the Sun god. For Chief Tasorentsi’s conver- 
sion to Adventism was not a radical born-again kind of experience, but 
a new way of achieving old goals, namely, eliminating white people, 
transforming the world, and achieving immortality. This new strategy 
required preserving some of the old religious practices, including the 
ritual consumption of ayahuasca. Oral sources confirm that ‘Tasoren- 
tsi regarded Adventist and Ashaninka ritual practices as being com- 
plementary ways of achieving these goals. Del Arca asserts that people 
believed that Stahl and ‘lasorentsi were “sons of Pabd,” and that both 
sought to achieve immortality for the Ashaninka: “The pastor by means 
of prayer and ‘Tasorentsi supporting him with his ayahuasca (vegetal).”** 
In other words, Tasorentsi preached what could be considered a “sha- 
manized” version of Adventist doctrine. By framing the eschatological 
aspects of Adventist beliefs in a traditional shamanic context, ‘Tasoren- 
tsi transformed the Christian message into an anti-patrén argument. If 
Stahl subtly promoted the notion that he was a “white Christian sha- 
man,” ‘Tasorentsi not so subtly furthered the idea that he was a “sha- 
manic native pastor.” 

This leads to the intriguing question of whether Tasorentsi ever 
really converted to Adventism or whether his shamanic and Christian 
beliefs were incompatible, as Lepecki believed. If we take conversion 
to mean the adoption of a new religious faith or viewpoint through a 
change of morals, attitude, and emotion, I would argue that Tasorentsi 
unequivocally converted to Adventism. The ultimate expression of this 
transformation was his renunciation of violence, which he upheld for the 
rest of his life. If quitting slave trading marked Tasorentsi’s first moral 
conversion and his transformation into a warring world transformer, 
then quitting violence marked his second moral conversion and his tran- 
sition from war chief to people-gatherer. However, if by conversion we 
mean not only embracing a new faith but also strictly adhering to its pre- 
cepts, then we would have to conclude that Tasorentsi never fully con- 
verted. According to oral sources, this was the case. Nataniel Sarmiento 
claimed that Tasorentsi “died an unbeliever,” by which he meant that he 
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was never baptized in the Adventist faith.* Del Arca confirmed this, stat- 
ing that his grandfather had once urged ‘Tasorentsi to be baptized, but 
the Ashaninka chief had refused, arguing that this would mean quitting 
tobacco and ayahuasca and with them his capacity to communicate with 
Paba.*° Elaborating on this, del Arca explained that the Mother of Aya- 
huasca—the plant’s spirit owner—is a jealous mistress, and if Tasorentsi 
had been baptized, the spirit would have abandoned him or, worse still, 
turned against him. 

Stahl must have been aware of Tasorentsi’s unorthodox preaching 
because by 1925 he already spoke and understood Ashaninka.*’ This and 
the fact that Tasorentsi refused to be baptized and never gave up aya- 
huasca could explain why Stahl was reluctant to admit any association 
with him. ‘Tasorentsi was definitely not the kind of native “worker” he 
had expected to train when he began missionizing in the Selva Cen- 
tral.*° While Stahl did not hesitate to adopt certain Ashaninka notions 
and mores to advance his mission, he must have been quite alarmed by 
the kind of shamanized Adventism that Tasorentsi had begun to preach. 
If we add Tasorentsi’s independent spirit—of which he gave ample proof 
in the following years—it is understandable why Stahl would have 
wished to remove him from the official history of Adventist evangeli- 
zation of the Selva Central region. Tasorentsi was not the only indige- 
nous leader “invisibilized” by official sources for not accepting Adventist 
doctrine in full. Such leaders, according to La Serna Salcedo, preferred 
to maintain a “friendly distance” from Adventist missionaries, which 
allowed them to benefit from the protection, favors, and goods offered 
by the missionaries while at the same time maintaining a large degree of 
political and theological autonomy.*’ 

Around 1925, Chief ‘Tasorentsi left Metraro to start a new phase in 
his life as a people-gatherer, but it is not clear whether he was commis- 
sioned by Stahl or left of his own accord. He went downriver, preaching 
along the Perené, ‘Tambo, and Ucayali Rivers as far as Contamana.”’ On 
his way he must have met Adventist preachers Emeterio Cruzate and 
José Salinas because, according to one source, it was around this time 
that he appeared in Mozote, an oxbow lake close to the mouth of the 
Shahuaya River, acting as their interpreter and assistant.”! Salinas was 
a mestizo from the Upper Perené area, Cruzate an Afro-Peruvian “illu- 
sionist” from the port of Callao, who was said to seduce indigenous 
people through his “magnetism.”*”? They had supposedly been sent to 
the Ucayali by Stahl to preach and prepare the ground for his arrival— 
although the Adventist missionary denied this later on. 
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According to an oral source, when Cruzate and Salinas arrived in 
Mozote accompanied by Tasorentsi and a large group of Ashaninka, 
many people, mostly Conibo, came to listen to them”? Most of them 
believed that Stahl—of whom they had heard—and the visiting preachers 
were Inka gods. Cruzate and Salinas insisted through Tasorentsi and their 
Shipibo translators that Inka was not a god, the true God is in heaven, 
they were messengers and not gods, and they were Adventists waiting for 
Christ’s second coming. However, Tasorentsi’s preaching and his claims 
to have seen God must have undermined the teachings of Cruzate and 
Salinas. As a result, according to this source, some concluded that ‘Tas- 
orentsi was “a son of God” and decided to convert. Others returned to 
their homes disappointed that the mestizo and Indian preachers were not 
the expected Inka gods. Since ‘Tasorentsi promised to return and bring a 
teacher, many of the new Shipibo-Conibo and Ashaninka converts stayed 
in Shahuaya, where they were joined by a large number of Yine and Mat- 
sigenka people.** However, after one or two years, when ‘Tasorentsi did 
not return, many began to abandon the village. 

Shortly after Tasorentsi’s visit to Shahuaya, Ferdinand Stahl embarked 
on his first trip to Iquitos, via the Pichis Trail and the Pachitea River, with 
the intention of assessing the region’s potential for evangelization.” He 
returned along the Upper Ucayali route in order to visit the Urubamba 
and ‘Tambo Rivers and make a first contact with the Shipibo-Conibo, 
Yine, and Tambo Ashaninka. The trip was a success. Stahl’s native preach- 
ers, who had been sent in advance, had done an excellent job, and wher- 
ever the German missionary went he found people “ready to hear and 
accept the message and anxious for schools and teachers.””° In the area of 
Cheni, on the Tambo River, Stahl met an Ashaninka chief by the name 
of Ompikiri, who asked him for a teacher.” Stahl promised Ompikiri that 
he would bring a teacher in three years’ time. In turn, the chief prom- 
ised to move his village to the shores of the ‘Tambo, so Stahl would not 
miss it when he returned. This encounter was going to have unexpected 
consequences. When Stahl finally reached Iquitos, he found white people 
equally well disposed towards Adventist preaching.”* This persuaded him 
of the need to found a new mission territory with headquarters in Iquitos. 

Stahl’s enthusiastic reports convinced the South American Mis- 
sion Executive Board to approve, in December 1926, the opening of 
the Upper Amazon Mission, with Stahl as its superintendent.” A few 
months later, the board approved Henry Westphal and his wife, Bar- 
bara, to do mission work in Iquitos, and invited William Schaeffler and 
his wife, Olga Marguerite, to open a new mission station on the Upper 
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Ucayali River.'"° After a one-year furlough, in late 1927, Stahl settled in 
Iquitos with his wife, Ana; Danish nurse, Anna Jensen; mestizo preach- 
ers Elena Chavez, Juan Ramos, and Isafas Salazar; and the Ashaninka 
workers Virginia, Camacha, Marfa, Carlos Charice, Shirunkama, and 
his wife, Jaromi.'"' One of Stahl’s first actions as superintendent of the 
Upper Amazon Mission was to organize a trip, in April 1928, to deter- 
mine where to establish a new mission station. He was accompanied by 
Peugh, head of the Inca Union. 

The account of their trip indicates that by 1928 the Adventist effer- 
vescence was at its height. The message of Christ’s second coming had 
spread to the region’s remotest corners, and wherever they went the 
missionaries found the Ashaninka and, to a lesser extent, the Yine and 
Shipibo-Conibo gathered in large villages in the hope of seeing God and 
receiving a teacher. It was during this trip, as we have seen, that Chief 
‘Tasorentsi—referred to as José Carlos—visited Stahl and Peugh in Cas- 
cadas “to plead for a mission school to be established in their village.” 
A few days later, ‘Tasorentsi and his men escorted the missionaries down- 
river to the village he had founded on the Upper Tambo River. Stahl and 
Peugh were in for a surprise, because on their arrival they found more 
than two hundred believers who “had already erected in the center of 
the village a large building suitable for a school, hoping that we might be 
able to furnish them a teacher.” ‘The followers included men, women, 
and children, indicating that Chief Tasorentsi had persuaded whole fam- 
ilies to follow him to the Tambo (see figure 28). One of Lepecki’s Polish 
companions asserts that ‘Tasorentsi recruited most of these families in 
the Gran Pajonal region.'"* This aligns with oral sources claiming that, 
after leaving Metraro in 1925, ‘Tasorentsi spent some time preaching in 
the Gran Pajonal.'” His preaching on that occasion was powerful and 
persuasive. He told people 


that God was coming soon. He urged them: “Let’s go see God.” Peo- 
ple asked: “What thing is God? What is he like?” . . . José Carlos said 
that God was like a liberator. He preached that when we believe and 
consecrate ourselves, God will take us to heaven. He said that God was 
building a house for us, that he was planting fruit for us. He said that if 


we are faithful we will not die, but if we are unfaithful we will die.'" 


After promising to do their utmost to send a teacher to ‘Tasorentsi’s 
village, Stahl and Peugh continued their trip downriver to Cheni. 
According to the missionaries, Tasorentsi, not satisfied with their vague 
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promise, followed them to Cheni “hoping still to get something more 
definite from us.”!”’ In Cheni, Peugh and Stahl were received by four 
hundred Ashaninka and Yine headed by Chief Ompikiri, who, as prom- 
ised, had moved his village to the shores of the ‘Tambo River so that 
Stahl would not miss it.!°* The missionaries’ reception was spectacu- 
lar. Ompikiri and his men had built two large buildings to be used as 
mission house and school/church, respectively. The missionaries were 
impressed to see that Ompikiri’s people “had left off their vices, were 
keeping the Sabbath, and practicing health reform.”!”” After several days 
during which the Ashaninka attended Stahl’s Bible classes en masse, 
the missionaries decided to establish the new mission in Cheni (see fig- 
ure 29). It would be headed by William Schaeffler. In the meantime, 
however, they placed native preacher Ulises and his wife, Manuela, in 
charge of the mission (see figure 30).'!° Another source asserts that they 
also left Ulises’s brother, Abel Fieta.'" Stahl’s decision triggered a chain 
of events that would result in the imprisonment of Chief ‘Tasorentsi, the 
banishment of Ulises and Manuela, and the relocation of the Schaefflers 
in order to safeguard their lives. 

The Adventists’ activities in the region had alarmed both the local 
patrones and the Franciscan missionaries. White-mestizo patrones were 
concerned that many of their peons were abandoning them in order 
to hear Stahl or his native preachers. Many did not return, and those 
who did refused to work on Saturdays and were less docile. Their sud- 
den interest in having schools and learning to read, write, and count was 
also disturbing, since the profitability of debt-peonage depended in great 
measure on their peons’ illiteracy. Franciscan missionaries were equally 
displeased. As early as 1925, Fr. Alberto Gridilla wrote in his diary, some- 
what perplexed, about Stahl’s great success, wondering how he managed 
to gather so many Ashaninka wherever he went.'”” Gridilla reckoned that 
the Adventist missionary’s preaching boded dark days for the Francis- 
can missions. “Protestants,” he reflected, “are better equipped than us 
to make converts and gain ground among Catholics. ‘They walk with 
the century; we have to be towed. They cultivate medicine and sports to 
make themselves popular and if we want to counter their influence, we 
will have no other choice but to place ourselves at their same level.”!” 

Stahl’s decision to found a mission in Cheni, halfway between 
Puerto Ocopa, the region’s most important Franciscan mission, and La 
Huaira, the largest of the three haciendas owned by the powerful Pan- 
cho Vargas, increased suspicions about the Adventists’ intentions. Subse- 
quent events seemed to confirm their fears. In May 1928, soon after Stahl 
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and Peugh continued their trip to Iquitos, Tasorentsi moved with his 
people to Cheni. A month later, the police constable of Puerto Ocopa, 
quite alarmed, reported that seven hundred Ashaninka had gathered in 
Cheni under the command of “the great curaca Tasorinche, the one of 
the 1915 massacre.”!'* Worse still, the police constable of the Urubamba 
noted in a later report that the company included other 1915 rebel lead- 
ers, such as chiefs Ompikiri and Napole6n.'” It is not clear whether these 
two chiefs embraced Adventism independently or were swayed by Taso- 
rentsi. However, given that it was said at the time that Tasorentsi was the 
most important of these three chiefs,!"® it is not improbable that it was he 
who recruited them. 

As soon as ‘lasorentsi moved to Cheni with his followers, a rumor 
arose that the Indians gathered there intended to attack Puerto Ocopaa. Its 
most likely source was Pancho Vargas, a mestizo who had been the right- 
hand man and compadre of Carlos Scharff Sr., one of the region’s most 
powerful and ruthless patrones at the time of the rubber boom (see figure 
31)."” After Scharff was killed by a group of Yine in 1909, Vargas inher- 
ited the rest of his compadre’s Yine peons and moved with them from the 
Piedras River to Sepa, on the Lower Urubamba. Gow asserts that Var- 
gas spoke Yine and Ashaninka, and that he used his knowledge of indig- 
enous mores to act as curaca, patrén, and ceremonial leader of the Yine 
people."® In effect, in another instance of calculated conceptual blend- 
ing, Vargas seems to have purposely integrated the notion of patrén with 
that of Indian chief, giving origin to a new blend, that of “chiefly patrén,” 
a figure more powerful and authoritarian than traditional indigenous set- 
tlement leaders, while at the same time more involved in the social and 
ritual life of their peons than traditional patrones. 

Vargas had already been plotting to get rid of the Adventist mis- 
sionaries, whose preaching threatened to disrupt the status quo that so 
much benefited him. In April 1928, he sent his henchmen to kill Stahl 
while the missionary was visiting Cheni, but they failed because Stahl 
was surrounded by dozens of Ashaninka converts.!” A month later, Var- 
gas accused Adventist preachers Emeterio Cruzate and José Salinas of 
enticing Ashaninka peons into moving to the Upper Tambo, where they 
would receive much merchandise and a school.'”” Following Vargas’s 
orders, Samuel F. Figueroa, police constable of Puerto Ocopa, arrested 
the two men, accusing them of being Adventist agents intent on subvert- 
ing the region’s order and attacking the Puerto Ocopa mission in con- 
nivance with the Ashaninka.!”! To ensure that they would never again 
preach in the region, Figueroa sent them to prison in Lima.!” 
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Vargas’s most important move to counter Adventist influence was, 
however, to persuade Congressman Abraham de Rivero, representa- 
tive of the Province of Ucayali, to support the creation of the District 
of Upper Ucayali with its capital in Atalaya, on the confluence of the 
‘Tambo and Urubamba Rivers. The district was created on February 7, 
1928.'” Atalaya was founded, shortly after, on May 29, 1928, amidst great 
fanfare and the presence of Ucayali congressman Rivero, despite its 
gloomy appearance (see figure 32).'"* The fact that the new town was 
established on lands donated by Pancho Vargas confirms that the hacen- 
dado’s main goal was to reinforce state presence in the region by creat- 
ing a new district whose authorities he could easily control to protect his 
interests and those of his fellow patrones against Adventist missionaries 
and their subversive converts.'” In this he succeeded. Atalaya became 
the stronghold of the Upper Ucayali patrones, and the control they 
exerted over its authorities allowed them to continue enslaving indige- 
nous people until well into the twentieth century.!”° 

The congregation of a large number of Ashaninka and Yine in 
Cheni headed by ‘Tasorentsi and other renowned 1915 rebel leaders pro- 
vided Vargas with the pretext he needed to attack Adventists. In a tele- 
gram to Congressman Rivero, Vargas stated that indigenous people were 
gathering in large numbers, instigated by Protestant agents and the lead- 
ers of the 1915 uprising.'”” He warned the government that the Indians 
intended to attack the Catholic mission of Puerto Ocopa and urged the 
authorities to remove the rebel leaders to avert this danger (see figure 33). 
At around this time, Vargas must have also informed Figueroa of this 
impending threat, for Capt. Lepecki reports that after visiting ‘Tasoren- 
tsi in Cheni in May 1928, he met Figueroa, who was going downriver “to 
talk to Tasulinchi about the rumors circulating among Indian tribes of 
his plans to destroy the town and the Catholic mission in Puerto Ocopa” 
(emphasis in original).'** The word in italics was meant as an ironic 
remark, since Lepecki immediately notes that, for protection, Figueroa 
had brought with him “ten armed Indian thugs” under the command of 
Chief Cayetano, who was an infamous Ashaninka slaver.!” 

Lepecki was right in mistrusting Figueroa’s intentions. As soon 
as the police constable arrived in Cheni, he arrested native preachers 
Ulises and Manuela. There are up to four versions of what transpired on 
that occasion. According to Figueroa’s version, after arresting Ulises and 
Manuela he took them to Pancho Vargas’s house—suggesting that he 
had detained them under Vargas’s orders—after which he transported 
them to Puerto Ocopa and, later on, to Jauja.!*° He claims to have never 
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maltreated them; he simply deported them for “disrupting social order.” 
In a second version, it is said that the arrested were Ulises and his 
brother Abel Fieta, and that their capture was ordered by two renowned 
slavers, the Peruvian patron José Zevallos and his Spanish colleague 
Santiago Torres.'*! The brothers were taken to Atalaya, where they were 
chained to a post and held in the open for fifteen days without food or 
drink. They were liberated after Stahl denounced their arrest. The third 
version asserts that the only person arrested was Ulises. He was arrested 
by policemen sent by his former patrén,'” after which he was taken to 
Puerto Ocopa, where he remained in prison for a month before being 
freed by the prefect of Junin.’ The last version, collected by John Bod- 
ley, claims that a patrén from Atalaya by the name of Perdiz ordered the 
arrest not only of Ulises and Manuela, but also of Tasorentsi; his wife, 
Santana; and Abel Fieta.!* According to this source, the captives were 
stripped and were kept in stocks and starved for three days until they 
managed to escape.!” 

Local patrones had good reasons to arrest ‘Tasorentsi, whom they 
loathed for having led the 1915 massacre.’ It is hard to believe, however, 
that Figueroa or Ibarra would have captured the legendary Ashaninka 
leader without leaving written evidence of his arrest. It is possible, how- 
ever, that we are not dealing with a single event and that the five native 
preachers were arrested by different agents at around the same or dif 
ferent times. In official spheres, it was the arrest of Ulises and Manu- 
ela that generated a flurry of accusations between, on the one hand, 
Pancho Vargas and his allies, mostly high-ranking patrones and corrupt 
local authorities, and, on the other, Ferdinand Stahl and his support- 
ers, mainly small patrones and a few progressive-minded officials. Stahl 
immediately appealed to the prefect of Loreto asking guarantees for his 
personnel.'*” He accompanied his appeal with a letter signed by thirty- 
three Upper Ucayali patrones, who stated that the so-called Indian upris- 
ing was an illusion, and the disorders of previous months were the result 
of the actions of two Satipo colonists, Emeterio Cruzate and José Sali- 
nas, who, using his name and under the pretext of religion, had sought 
to recruit cheap labor.'** At around the same time, Pastor Schaeffler, who 
had just arrived in the Upper Ucayali and was staying in fundo Santan- 
iari, accused Pancho Vargas of having ordered the arrest of Ulises and 
Manuela, and of conspiring with other patrones to prevent him from 
traveling to the Tambo to establish a new mission.” For this reason, he 
requested guarantees for him and his wife. Since he also wrote to the US 
and German consulates, the minister of foreign affairs asked the prefect 
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of Loreto to open an investigation to assess “the situation that reigns on 
the Upper Ucayali.”"*° 

The inquiry yielded mixed results. Julio Merino Mejia, subpre- 
fect of Ucayali, reported that after visiting the area in June 1928, he had 
found “no evidence of an Ashaninka uprising in the Upper Ucayali,” 
and that since the arrest of Cruzate and Salinas no other incidents had 
been reported in the region."! In contrast, Leonidas Ibarra, police con- 
stable of the Urubamba River, reported that Schaeffler was promoting 
the gathering of large numbers of Indians in fundo Santaniari, that he 
had no documents authorizing him to hold such meetings, and that his 
preaching had encouraged the Indians to attack their patrones.'” Ibarra 
concludes by saying that he forbade Schaeffler to continue holding reli- 
gious meetings in Santaniari and told him to go some other place to 
proselytize; otherwise, he would arrest him for contempt. Fearing Ibar- 
ra’s threats, the Schaefflers moved downriver to Masisea.'* 

In view of these contradictory reports, Merino commissioned 2nd 
Lt. Carlos Gensollen of the Civil Guard to travel to the Upper Ucayali 
to offer guarantees to the Schaefflers and investigate the whereabouts of 
native preachers Ulises and Manuela.'* By chance, in Contamana, Gen- 
sollen boarded the same ship in which Stahl was traveling from Iqui- 
tos to the Upper Ucayali to intercede for his personnel.'* On their way 
upriver, Gensollen struck up a friendship with Stahl and gathered posi- 
tive information on the Adventist missionaries. They traveled together to 
the Tambo River, where they had their picture taken, probably in Colo- 
nia Pira—one of Pancho Vargas’s posts on the Lower Tambo (see fig- 
ure 34).'*° This picture seems to feature chiefs Ompikiri and ‘Tasorentsi 
(compare with figures 3 and 28), which suggests that the Ashaninka lead- 
ers traveled from Cheni to meet Gensollen and accompany him upriver. 
Afterwards, Gensollen continued his trip to Cheni to further assess the 
situation. His report was devastating.'” 

The officer asserts that it is false that the inhabitants of the Upper 
Ucayali oppose an Adventist presence. Most are happy with the fact that 
the missionaries teach Indians to distinguish between good and evil, to 
read and write, to count money, and not to drink. It is only a small group 
of patrones, mostly friends and relatives of Francisco Vargas, who oppose 
them with the support of a few corrupt authorities. This group is against 
Adventists instructing their peons because once “civilized” they would 
have to pay them not with merchandise as they currently do, but with 
a proper salary. Gensollen accuses Police Constable Ibarra of being a 
puppet in Vargas’s pay and committing all kinds of abuses against the 
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Adventist missionaries and indigenous converts, thus infringing those 
constitutional articles that guarantee freedom of worship and the right to 
assemble, and which forbid slavery and imprisonment by debt. 

Despite this important victory, in late September 1928 Stahl decided 
to abandon the idea of establishing a mission in Cheni. The opposition 
to Adventist presence was too strong and the risks for his personnel were 
too high. Instead, he instructed Schaeffler to open the mission in San- 
taniari and encouraged the Ashaninka and Yine gathered in Cheni to 
move to the new site as soon as possible.'** Tasorentsi, Ompikiri, and 
Napoleén must have done so almost immediately since, shortly after, 
they were mentioned as living in Santaniari (see figures 35 and 36).'” 
Schaeffler describes the arrival of one of these Ashaninka chiefs accom- 
panied by twenty men, claiming that although he was “one of the lead- 
ers in the Campa uprising of 1916 [sic|” and a known murderer, “God 
changes the heart of the most degenerate person.”’? However, many of 
these chiefs’ supporters must have refused to follow them or did not stay 
in Santaniari for too long, because a year later, in August 1929, Barbara 
Westphal reported that the mission had a stable population of one hun- 
dred, which increased to two hundred on Sabbaths.””! This was a far cry 
from the seven hundred that were said to be gathered in Cheni in May 
1928. Was it a sign that the Adventist effervescence had begun to fizzle? 
It is quite possible. 

The arrest and torture of native preachers, the persecution of Stahl 
and Schaeffler, and the lack of materialization of Christ’s second com- 
ing must have discouraged at least some of the early converts. In con- 
trast, the increasing antagonism between patrones and peons had the 
effect of exacerbating indigenous world-transforming expectations. In 
his meeting with Capt. Lepecki in May 1928, Tasorentsi had told the Pol- 
ish officer that he was waiting for Ferdinand Stahl, who had promised to 
return “with a great boat filled with knives, axes, machetes and firearms 
[to] create an Indian pueblo.” His assertion betrays some of the magical 
elements typically associated with “cargo cults,” the Melanesian belief 
system based on the expected arrival of ancestral spirits in large ships 
bringing cargoes of food and other valued goods.’ But it also exalts the 
idea of a utopian urban world in which indigenous people will live in a 
town of their own, separated from white people and with all the advan- 
tages associated with modern cities: schools, health posts, and stores. 
‘Tasorentsi also told the Polish explorer that they were quiet people and 
wanted to live in peace with the whites. “The only thing we don’t want,” 
he added, “is patrones and Pancho Vargas. He is an evil man. He always 
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wants us to give him our children, and we don’t want to give our chil- 
dren to anybody. We want to raise them ourselves.”!** Not only does this 
statement constitute a strong condemnation of Vargas and his slaving 
activities but, above all, it expresses Tasorentsi’s determination to put an 
end to slavery in order to restore the lost equilibrium in their long-lasting 
struggle for vitality with white people. As Gow notes, however, by distin- 
guishing Pancho Vargas from other patrones, Chief Tasorentsi was also 
underscoring Vargas’s peculiar status as a “chiefly patron,” that is, a man 
doubly treacherous insofar as he ensured his Yine peons’ allegiance by 
acting as an indigenous headman.!* 

In the following months, a more radical version of Tasorentsi’s uto- 
pian message began to circulate throughout the region. In October 1928, 
the police constable of the Urubamba River reported that a group of 
sixty Yine peons who had escaped from Pancho Vargas’s fundo in Sepa 
claimed that they had done so at the behest of Carlos Scharff—owner 
of fundo Santaniari and son of the rubber baron of the same name— 
who had sent word that “the god Stahl” had arrived bringing plenty of 
merchandise and calling them to join him in Santaniari.’” The fugi- 
tive peons further reported that Scharff’s messenger had told them that 
“those who did not obey would die in the burning earth [and] that a 
steam launch would arrive by air throwing bombs over San Pablo, Ata- 
laya, La Huaira and Sepa, wiping out all white people” (see figure 37).!°° 
Other rumors circulating among Yine people at around this time 
asserted that “when the sky steamboat arrives, it will bring all the wealth 
that could be wanted, and then truly, we will be without bosses.”!” In 
both cases, hand in hand with the cargo cult theme was a clear indi- 
cation that the arrival of the “flying steamboat” would bring about the 
destruction and obliteration of white-mestizo people and, particularly, 
that of Pancho Vargas, who owned three of the four fundos mentioned in 
Stahl’s supposed message. 

At around the same time, Figueroa, the police constable of Puerto 
Ocopa, informed the subprefect of Ucayali that Indian workers were 
restless because of Stahl’s calls urging them to abandon their patrones 
or face punishment by God, “who, according to the German mission- 
ary, will scorch the land, dry up the rivers, and burn the forests.”!*° In 
a later report to the prefect of Loreto, Figueroa claimed that Adventist 
preachers also “invite the mobs to go [to Santaniari] to hear God’s word, 
claiming that Viracochas and white people in general are worthless, 
and that only Adventists will live in the Ucayali and other rivers.””? It is 
hard to believe that either Stahl, Schaeffler, or Scharff was the origin of 
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these radical messages. However much they disapproved of the abuses 
and slaving activities of Pancho Vargas and his cronies, they would have 
refrained from attacking them frontally, knowing that this would make 
their already fragile position within a still strongly Catholic country 
totally untenable. It is also unlikely that Vargas’s associates invented the 
messages, since these contain elements already reported by other sources 
more sympathetic to the indigenous peoples’ plight. The most likely 
origin of these subversive messages is, thus, Chief Tasorentsi himself, 
who by then had already moved to Santaniari and was uncompromising 
when it came to Pancho Vargas and other white-mestizo slavers. 

As we have seen, the Ashaninka leader had already told Lepecki how 
much he disliked Vargas. He had also preached that white people would 
be burned and die like peccaries. And he is said to have claimed that 
“evil patrones would be destroyed,” after he was arrested and tortured in 
Atalaya.'®’ The messages that started circulating around October 1928 
were only more radical versions of the end of times as Chief ‘Tasorentsi 
envisioned it—a world devoid of “evil patrones” and slavers, who would 
be wiped out by bombs thrown by a “flying boat,” an image that undoubt- 
edly originated from news of the first two airplanes that landed in San 
Ramon on October 26, 1927 (see figure 38);'! a world where indigenous 
people would live in towns with schools, stores, clinics, and plenty of 
merchandise that would magically arrive in large boats; a world, in brief, 
in which Indians would live in peace with friendly whites while awaiting 
to be lifted to heaven to live in the house that God/Pabd was building for 
them, surrounded by fine manioc and banana plantations,’ and forever 
young and healthy thanks to the life-giving waters of the river of life that 
flows through the City of God. 

These ominous indigenous prophecies had the effect of alarming the 
region's elite even more. Instigated by Pancho Vargas, Eduardo Arréspide, 
the new police constable of the Tambo and Upper Ucayali rivers, accused 
Adventist missionaries of “sowing panic and terror” in the region, and of 
twice sending their Ashaninka converts to kill him.'® A number of Var- 
gas’s allies wrote to the police constable of Urubamba accusing Adventist 
missionaries of seducing their peons with their preaching, and denounc- 
ing indigenous converts for attacking their fundos, stealing their goods, 
and trying to kill them.’ In response to these complaints, the prefect of 
Loreto sent a damning report on Adventist activities to the minister of for- 
eign affairs.’ He asserted that Adventist missionaries—foreigners of dubi- 
ous nationality—were subverting Indian peons, inciting them to disobey 
their patrones; that they used their so-called schools to instill dangerous 
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Bolshevik ideas; and that they were disturbing the existing order. As a 
result, he claimed, Indians were committing all kinds of crimes against 
their patrones, and many had abandoned them without paying their 
debts. He warned that the Upper Ucayali patrones were uniting to 
defend their interests, and expressed his fear that one day they could kill 
the missionaries, generating a diplomatic incident of unforeseen reper- 
cussions with the United States. He concluded by asking the minister to 
persuade the US and German consuls to remove their missionaries or, 
were this not possible, to allow him to expel them from the region. With- 
out waiting for an answer, shortly after, the prefect of Loreto ordered the 
Santaniari mission to be closed. 

This situation did not last long. A few weeks later, the government 
forced the prefect to reopen it,’ but the antagonism against Adventist 
preachers did not decline. If anything, it became more virulent. In view 
of the mounting pressures, a year later, on March 10, 1930, the Exec- 
utive Board of the Inca Union decided, by recommendation of Super- 
intendent Stahl, to close the Santaniari mission and authorize William 
Schaeffler to move to Cascadas on the Perené River. This put an end to 
the Adventist experiment in the Upper Ucayali. 


EIGHT 


Twilight Years of an Old World 
Transformer, 1930-1955 


People continued walking in the hope of finding the 
Promised Land. 


CHIEF CARLOS PEREZ SHUMA 


he Inca Union’s decision to close Santaniari and send Pas- 

tor William Schaeffler to Cascadas must have been a hard 

blow for indigenous believers. The news that Adventist mis- 

sionaries were fleeing the region because of pressure from the patrones 
must have caused misgivings about their power and the veracity of their 
prophecies, particularly those related to Christ’s second coming and the 
bombing of white people’s towns. Many of the devotees that had been 
gathered in Cheni by chiefs ‘Tasorentsi, Ompikiri, and Napoleén had 
already returned to their homes, discouraged by the patrones’ constant 
threats and harassment. Schaeffler’s sudden exit from the Upper Ucayali, 
followed by native preachers Ompikiri, Napole6n, Ulises Diaz, Manu- 
ela, and Abel Fieta,' further dampened indigenous enthusiasm. Of San- 
taniari’s original population of about two hundred, only eighty followed 
Schaeffler to Cascadas.? The closure of Santaniari and the Adventist 
retreat to the Perené region marks the end of the first wave of Adventist 
effervescence in the region, which, according to La Serna Salcedo, had 
peaked in August 1929 with the mass baptism of hundreds of Ashaninka 
converts in Cascadas, on the Perené River.’ In subsequent years, Seventh- 
Day Adventism would continue to grow but at a much slower pace, partly 
because in 1930 the Adventist hierarchy decided to detach the Perené area 
from the Upper Amazon Mission in order to create the Peruvian Mission,* 
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thus effectively taking the Ashaninka missions away from Stahl’s control, 
and partly because the 1929-1939 Great Depression and the subsequent 
shrinkage of resources forced it to put a stop to the rapid expansion it had 
promoted until then. Not all native people-gatherers followed Schaeffler 
to Cascadas, however. Chief ‘Tasorentsi, Shirunkama, and his wife, Jar- 
omi, stayed on the Upper Ucayali, where they continued to preach their 
indigenized version of Adventist doctrine. 

According to oral sources, in 1929, shortly before the closure of 
Santaniari, Tasorentsi married Lucrecia Pérez.’ Given that from then 
onward his previous wife, Santana, disappears from the written and oral 
records, it is to be assumed that they separated. According to Segundo 
Arroyo, when his parents met, his mother, Lucrecia, was a criada of 
Jaime Morén de la Fuente, Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s first boss. She had been 
captured in the Upper Pichis valley when she was a child and sold on 
the Unini to Moron. According to their youngest son, in order to redeem 
Lucrecia’s debts, free her “from slavery,” and marry her, Chief ‘Tasoren- 
tsi worked as a peon for Morén. There is indirect evidence, however, 
that 'Tasorentsi may have chosen the more expeditious method of elop- 
ing with Lucrecia without paying her debt to Moron, since we know that 
on several occasions Moron accused the Adventists of Santaniari of steal- 
ing his peons.® Either way, the marriage was very productive; the new 
young wife bore the fifty-four-year-old chief eleven children in the fol- 
lowing seventeen years.’ 

We know little about Chief Tasorentsi’s personal life during the San- 
taniari years, but what little we do know, we owe to Barbara Osborne West- 
phal, one of the few persons who left a written account of her encounter 
with the Ashaninka world transformer. ‘The adventurous missionary wife 
met ‘Tasorentsi in August 1929 while visiting Santaniari in the company 
of her husband, Henry Westphal. Her remarks on Chief Tasorentsi reveal 
to us a domestic facet of the Ashaninka leader’s life that seldom appears 
in written or oral sources. According to Westphal, ‘Tasorentsi by then was 
the most important of the three Ashaninka pinkatsari living in Santani- 
ari. “The others consult him,” she claimed, “and all the Campas recog- 
nize his authority.”* Westphal was quite fond of ‘Tasorentsi, whom she 
called ‘Tasolinchi. “He is a good chief,” she reported, “wise in Indian lore 
and skillful in all their arts. He can make good canoes, oars, beadwork, or 
build a house, stuff birds, make combs, baskets and mats, and of course 
he is a good shot.”” She then goes on to recount how, when ‘Tasorentsi and 
his men organized a shooting display for her with their bows and arrows, 
they never missed the target. Although these traits are not surprising in a 
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pinkatsari, they reveal that in Ashaninka society even noted leaders were 
not exempt from the activities of the daily life of common men. Making 
a strong and beautiful mat would have been as important a sign of mas- 
culine skill as leading a war party. Tasorentsi’s masculinity did not prevent 
him, however, from being tender. Westphal reports that one day, when he 
thought no one was looking, she saw Tasorentsi playing with little Grace, 
the Schaefflers’ one-and-a-half-year-old daughter, pulling her around in 
a little wooden cart,'® an image difficult to reconcile with that of “the 
bloody Tasulinchi” popularized by local patrones. 

Perhaps the most startling revelation by Westphal is her assertion 
that Chief Tasorentsi was deeply indebted to a former patrén. She does 
not say who this patrén was but notes sympathetically, “Poor ‘Tasolin- 
chi has a debt of seven hundred and seventy soles to his former patrén, 
a price that no Indian can hope to pay even in a lifetime. He con- 
tracted this debt by buying a shotgun, a knife, a pair of overalls, and 
other things from the patrén at exorbitant prices.”'! Was this a new or 
an old debt? Was it the debt he had incurred with Morén while he was 
a young man? Or was it related to Tasorentsi’s attempt to redeem Lucre- 
cia’s debts in order to marry her? Westphal does not say. It is evident, 
however, that despite his many years fighting white patrones or preach- 
ing against them, Tasorentsi had not been able to escape the old debt- 
peonage trap. The decision to quit working for the patrones would come 
some years later, once more pitting the Ashaninka leader against Pan- 
cho Vargas and the region’s elite. On this occasion, however, ‘Tasorentsi 
was lucky because his friend, Carlos Lehman, the owner of fundo San- 
taniari, offered to pay his debt, provided ‘Tasorentsi and his men “would 
clear and plant a big chacra for him.” This suggests that having quit 
the slave trade and being heavily indebted, Chief Tasorentsi had few 
means of obtaining cash or basic foreign goods, other than his capacity 
to mobilize his followers’ labor force—which in native Amazonia is one 
of the main forms of wealth'’’—or deepening his friendship with the 
Adventist missionaries. 

When Schaeffler abandoned Santaniari in 1930, Chief José Carlos 
moved with his family and followers to Chicotsa, where he continued to 
preach and gather people.'* We know nothing about his stay in Chicotsa, 
but the Ashaninka pinkatsari could not have missed the irony of him 
preaching about the peaceful attainment of immortality in the same 
place that he and his warriors had attacked fifteen years earlier. Chief 
‘Tasorentsi did not stay in Chicotsa for long. Shortly afterward, prob- 
ably in 1931, the group moved to Shahuaya, where Tasorentsi had first 
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preached in 1925 in the company of Emeterio Cruzate and Abel Salinas. 
He was well received by the people living in Boca de Shahuaya—the 
mouth of the Shahuaya—who were an assortment of Ashaninka, Mayo- 
runa, and Cashibo people who had been robbed by Conibo slave raiders 
when they were children and now lived independently, often married to 
Conibo spouses.” This time, however, the Ashaninka leader decided to 
settle farther upriver along the Shahuaya so as to avoid contact with the 
Ucayali patrones. In this area, he found a group of four Ashaninka fami- 
lies, who soon became loyal followers." 

‘Tasorentsi’s stay in Shahuaya was brief but quite eventful. In a very 
short time he managed to attract a large number of Ashaninka, Yine, 
and Matsigenka people.” According to Polish settler Marja Bochdan- 
Niedenthal, this and the gathering of another large group of Ashaninka 
on the Sheshea River led local patrones to conclude that indigenous peo- 
ple were intent once more on expelling them from the region.'* When a 
group of Shipibo-Conibo arrived in Cumaria in October 1931 asserting 
that the gathered Ashaninka intended to attack the nearby fundos Vain- 
illa and Arica, panic spread very rapidly throughout the region. Many 
ucayalino families fled their fundos and headed to Cumaria in search of 
refuge. “We then saw,” claimed Bochdan-Niedenthal at the time, “how 
fearful are the whites living in these areas: the women were shaken by 
spasms, the men were ready to flee wherever possible, the local police 
believed itself to be lost in advance.”'? When the attack did not material- 
ize, however, calm slowly returned to the region. 

Sometime later, Chief Tasorentsi departed to Contamana to study 
at the Adventist Sabbath School that had been recently established there 
(see figure 39).” Before leaving, he promised the people of Shahuaya he 
would come back to found a mission with a proper school and teacher. 
We do not know why he made this decision. Was it because he feared 
retaliation for the disruption his preaching had caused in the region? 
Was he attracted by the material advantages he could obtain from the 
Adventist mission? Or was he urged by Stahl, because he thought that the 
Ashaninka leader was still too pagan and needed further indoctrination? 

If the last was true, then Stahl’s ploy did not quite work. Chief 'Taso- 
rentsi was definitely not prepared to renounce his status as a world trans- 
former. Oral sources state that when he left Shahuaya for Contamana, 
‘Tasorentsi took with him twelve Ashaninka followers.) Most of them 
belonged to the four interrelated Ashaninka families he had recruited 
on the Shahuaya River.” That they were twelve does not seem to be a 
mere coincidence. By taking with him twelve followers, it seems clear 
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that Chief Tasorentsi intended to suggest a resemblance between him- 
self and Jesus Christ in order to legitimize and enhance his ascendancy. 
The parallelism was not difficult to establish: both figures claimed to 
be sons of God, both acted as emissaries of their divine fathers, both 
appeared to their followers as liberators and bringers of immortality, and 
now both were accompanied by twelve disciples. There is no evidence 
that ‘Tasorentsi ever claimed to be Jesus Christ returned to this earth. 
But by choosing to go to Contamana accompanied by twelve disciples 
he was clearly hinting at the fact that he and Jesus Christ occupied sim- 
ilar positions. This would account, at least partly, for the enormous suc- 
cess of his subsequent preaching activities. 

‘Tasorentsi’s stay in Contamana, the capital of the Province of Ucay- 
ali, was fraught with conflicts. In May 1928, the two Catholic priests 
that served the town left, one to retire, the other promoted to another 
post.” Franciscan missionary Valentin Uriarte warned that this loss could 
favor the Protestant agents that were already preaching so effectively in 
the region.** He was correct. Taking advantage of the absence of Cath- 
olic priests, Ferdinand Stahl promoted Juan P. Ramos to the position of 
missionary licentiate, with the responsibility of opening a new mission 
in Contamana.” Ramos was a young mestizo man whom Stahl had 
recruited while missionizing at the Perené Colony.” He was one of the 
three mestizo preachers that followed the Adventist missionary when he 
moved to Iquitos in November 1927.”’ Ramos settled in Contamana with 
his wife, Catalina, in September 1928.’* His presence generated a strong 
reaction from the Catholic population and local authorities, who at one 
point forbade him from holding Sabbath school classes.”” Despite their 
constant harassment, however, Ramos was quite successful in gathering 
around him a small group of white-mestizo devotees. 

Chief José Carlos seems to have been impervious to the hostility 
between Catholics and Adventists that characterized his stay in Conta- 
mana, since there is no written or oral evidence indicating that he ever 
preached against the Catholic Church or its priests, perhaps because 
of his acquaintance with Fr. Gabriel Sala and the Franciscan priests of 
San Luis de Shuaro when he was a young man. ‘Tasorentsi’s sympathy 
towards the Franciscans, or at least his lack of prejudices against them, 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that during the 1912-1915 hostilities 
the rebels never attacked Franciscan missions, the only exception being 
the 1914 siege of the Apurucayali mission. If we are to trust Franciscan 
sources, however, the Ashaninka rebels made it clear that this attack was 
not against the missionaries, but against the rubber patrones whom the 
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missionaries were hiding.*’ Thus, it seems clear that Chief Tasorentsi did 
not assume as his the Adventist hostility toward the Catholic Church. 

During his stay in Contamana, Tasorentsi and his followers attended 
Juan Ramos’s Sabbath school and preached in the neighboring Indian 
villages. According to oral sources, however, he did much more than 
simply study the Adventist doctrine. Alcides Calderén claims that in 
those years the Ashaninka leader was recruited to fight in the Peru- 
Colombia War. The conflict had started on September 1, 1932, when a 
group of forty-eight loretano civilians attacked and seized the town of 
Leticia on the Amazon River.*! Founded by Peruvians in 1867, Leticia 
had been ceded to Colombia in 1922 under the terms of the Salomén-— 
Lozano treaty, an event that most loretanos regarded as an unconsulted 
and shameful cession of their territories by the central government. Hos- 
tilities between the two countries lasted less than a year, until April 1933, 
when President Luis Miguel Sanchez Cerro was murdered by a politi- 
cal opponent and the new president, General Oscar Benavides, initiated 
peace conversations with Colombia. The war ended with the withdrawal 
of the Peruvian troops from Leticia on June 25, 1933. 

Calderén claims that when the war broke out, Chief Tasoren- 
tsi was recruited, together with other renowned Ashaninka war chiefs 
of the Upper Pichis River, “to help the loretanos fight Colombia.” ‘This 
would not have been totally impossible. We know that Sanchez Cerro 
had ordered the army’s high command to recruit local men since he 
believed that coastal and highland soldiers would not be able to stand 
the Amazon jungle’s harsh conditions.” We also know that by the end of 
1932 the army had ordered the recruitment of at least 225 men from the 
Ucayali region.** Most of these men were to be, however, new recruits 
(between twenty-one and twenty-five years old) or reservists (between 
twenty-six and thirty years old).** Although it is possible that the army 
also recruited at least some men from the so-called territorial army, that 
is, men between thirty and fifty years old, at fifty-seven Chief Tasorentsi 
would have been too old even for this category. 

If ‘Tasorentsi’s recruitment is a matter of debate, his alleged war 
deeds are even more improbable. According to Calderén: 


My grandfather told me that when the war with Colombia broke out 
many paisanos went to help the iquitefios. ‘Tasorentsi was one of the 
paisanos that was recruited for the war. Also the Sharevas. ‘They say 
that the Colombians arrived in Iquitos in their war boats. When they 
landed, the cowardly iquiterios fled and the Colombians took away 
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their rifles. ‘Tasorentsi had gone to Iquitos with fifty Ashaninka war- 
riors. So he ambushed the Colombians. When they started to shoot at 
them, the Colombians locked themselves in their boat. ‘Then, ‘Tasoren- 
tsi picked up an axe and started making a hole in the boat: po, po, po, 
po, po. When he finally managed to open a hole, water flowed in and 
all the Colombian soldiers died. ‘This is how Peruvians won the war. 
When the Colombians stopped coming and asked for peace, Tasoren- 
tsi and his warriors returned home.” 


There are several historical inaccuracies in this account. Colombian 
warships never reached Iquitos during the war. No Colombian warship 
was ever sunk during the conflict, though some were bombed by Peru’s 
naval air force. Colombia was not the one to ask for peace. And no one 
really won the war. When the war broke out, both countries were ill pre- 
pared to sustain a long war effort, and when, at Peru’s request, peace 
was agreed upon they went back to the boundaries established by the 
Salomén—Lozano treaty.” We will probably never know for sure whether 
‘Tasorentsi participated in the Peru—Colombia War, or under what con- 
dition. What is worth noting, however, is that whether he did or not, his 
fame as an experienced war chief was so great that the Ashaninka did 
not hesitate to include him in the war effort in a heroic role. 

While Tasorentsi was in Contamana, other Adventist preachers con- 
tinued to work actively in the area. In July 1929, after a long stay in Iqui- 
tos with the Stahls, during which time he painfully learned how to read 
and write, Shirunkama and his wife, Jaromi, decided to go to the Upper 
Ucayali to preach among their fellow Ashaninka.** They disembarked 
in fundo Vainilla, not far away from Boca de Shahuaya. A few months 
later, Henry Westphal—who was visiting Santaniari—heard rumors that 
a large number of Ashaninka were gathering on the Aruya, a tributary 
of the Shahuaya, waiting for a “pastor.” Other rumors said that the Indi- 
ans were gathering to attack white people. As a result, local patrones had 
announced they would kill any Evangelical who came near their fundos. 
‘To assess the truth of these rumors, in October 1929 Westphal decided 
to visit the place where the Ashaninka were gathering. On arriving in 
Aruya, he was surprised to see not only that Shirunkama had managed 
to gather a large number of Ashaninka in the new mission but, above 
all, that the humble preacher had experienced a striking personal trans- 
formation and was now acting as a determined Ashaninka pinkatsari 
(see figure 40). Westphal reports that Shirunkama and his followers 
had cleared twenty acres of forest and were now planting cotton, which 
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they intended to sell to the river merchants. At nights, men and women 
studied “the word of God” and sang the hymns that Shirunkama had 
taught them. Westphal reports that he was struck by the earnestness 
the Ashaninka manifested in their prayers, and the heartfelt hope with 
which they expected Christ’s second coming. He would have been even 
more surprised had he known that Shirunkama also held ayahuasca cer- 
emonies in the expectation of speeding up God’s return.*” The people 
of Aruya pleaded for a teacher, but Westphal could do little more than 
promise to convey their wishes. 

At around the same time, Rufino Pacho and his wife, Felicia, estab- 
lished another mission among the Shipibo at the mouth of the Roaboya 
River, one day upriver from Contamana. Pacho was one of the Aymara 
converts that Stahl had brought from Puno in 1921 to help him missionize 
in the Perené Colony.*! He had worked for many years as a paid teacher 
assistant in Metraro*” and in 1930 was transferred to Loreto, charged 
with establishing a new mission station on the Ucayali River.* This he 
achieved a year later, with the establishment of the mission post Ebenezer 
on the Roaboya River. In 1931, when Stahl visited Ebenezer in the Aux- 
iliadora, the Upper Amazon Mission’s motorboat, he found that Pacho 
was running a day school with seventy-nine students, was holding regu- 
lar Sabbath meetings, and had instructed forty-one converts, whom Stahl 
immediately proceeded to baptize (see figure 41).** By then the mission 
had a population of around one hundred Shipibo, a nice schoolhouse, 
and a large church building.” It also attracted many Ashaninka and Yine, 
who went to Ebenezer to hear Pacho preach at his Sabbath school.** 

After living in Contamana for more than two years, Chief Tasoren- 
tsi returned to Shahuaya sometime in 1933.” During his absence Stahl 
had visited the mission once, curing the sick and presenting people 
with knives and axes.** Then came a period recalled by the Shahuaya 
converts as “the years of silence,” when many left the area and others 
kept only some of the Adventist observances while waiting for ‘Tasoren- 
tsi’s return. When ‘Tasorentsi finally came back from Contamana, he 
decided to reestablish the mission on the right bank of the Shahuaya 
River, across the Pastal de Pic6n (Picén’s Pastures).? By then, accord- 
ing to Bodley, Tasorentsi had begun to preach that God would come 
in one or two years and people should believe in him if they wanted to 
attain immortality.” To keep converts focused on this message, he insti- 
tuted a religious program similar to that held in Metraro. This included 
morning and evening worship services, Sabbath observances, and Bible 
classes. This closer adherence to Adventist practices did not prevent 
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him, however, from holding ayahuasca sessions in the hope of commu- 
nicating with God. 

‘Tasorentsi’s blended religious discourse seems to have been quite 
effective, for shortly after settling in Shahuaya he managed to gather in 
the new mission all the Ashaninka families dispersed in the area.’! As word 
spread that the son of Pabé was preaching in Shahuaya, other Ashaninka 
families from the Satipo, Perené, Gran Pajonal, and Pichis areas joined 
him. In Meyando Vasquez’s words: “Once more, people flocked to Sha- 
huaya to see God.” In a short time the new mission grew to have around 
forty families, that is, close to two hundred people, a very large settlement 
by Ashaninka standards.** On the Sabbath, this figure increased even 
more, for many of the Conibo from Boca de Shahuaya started to attend 
services in the upriver mission. In the process, they were converted to ‘Tas- 
orentsi’s brand of Adventism and became part of his following. 

To avoid close contact with the patrones, whom his Ashaninka fol- 
lowers feared and mistrusted, ‘Tasorentsi had opted to locate the new 
mission far from the Ucayali River. He was determined to keep Aris- 
tides Trigoso, the area’s closest patrén, as far away from the new mis- 
sion as possible.** The owner of fundo Vainilla, near Cumaria, Trigoso 
was a renowned slaver.” Before the mission was established, he used to 
visit the Shahuaya River periodically, bringing merchandise and giv- 
ing it away among the local population in exchange for work clearing 
and weeding his chacras in Vainilla.” Tasorentsi put an end to these 
exchanges. His years in Contamana seem to have convinced him that 
it was not worth working for the patrones. According to Pérez Shuma, 
‘Tasorentsi used to tell his followers, “Don’t work for the patrones 
anymore. We must put an end to their deceits.”*’ His fellow people- 
gatherer, Shirunkama, seems to have undergone a similar process 
after living for some time in Iquitos, for both of them told their follow- 
ers that they should form their own villages and work for themselves. 
It is worth noting, however, that neither Tasorentsi nor Shirunkama 
incited his followers to disengage from the market economy and return 
to a state of selfsubsistence. On the contrary, they encouraged a more 
direct participation in the region’s economic activities as independent 
cash crop producers—an economic strategy that Adventist missionaries 
would only start promoting in earnest ten years later.”* Tasorentsi urged 
his followers to plant rice, Shirunkama to cultivate cotton.” Both lead- 
ers advised their followers to sell their crops to river merchants rather 
than to local patrones, and to weigh their products themselves in order 
to avoid being cheated. Soon, in addition to rice, the Shahuya converts 
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began to trade maize, beans, and hides with the river merchants who 
visited the area in their canoes.®° The Ucayali patrones continued to 
arrive in Shahuaya in search of peons, but the Ashaninka refused to 
work for them, for the patrones forced them to work on the Sabbath, 
which they had begun to keep.®! 

‘To compensate for the loss of access to industrial goods entailed by 
refusing to work for local patrones, Chief ‘Tasorentsi resumed his role as 
a trader, acting as a middleman between the interior and riverine indige- 
nous populations.” Displaying the same gifts that he had shown as a young 
man and taking advantage of his vast network of relations, the Ashaninka 
leader obtained spun cotton, cushmas, wax, and tar from the Gran Pajonal 
and Upper Pichis Ashaninka, and traded these items with the Boca de 
Shahuya Conibo for machetes, knives, clothes, powder, shot, and mirrors. 
The Conibo had access to these goods through their salted paiche trade 
with the local patrones. Although at the time the Conibo wore European 
clothes, they still used cushmas for sleeping. Since spinning cotton and 
weaving were burdensome, heavy tasks that Conibo women preferred not 
to perform, they bought their cushmas from the Ashaninka. To adapt them 
to their tastes, the Conibo dyed them black and then decorated them with 
their characteristic geometric designs. Ashaninka cushmas were highly 
valued, being exchanged at the rate of one cushma for two and a half kilos 
of shot, or one machete, or two knives. Through this active interregional 
trade, Chief Tasorentsi was able to achieve the triple purpose of shield- 
ing his Ashaninka followers from direct contact with the Ucayali patrones, 
providing them with a steady flow of manufactured goods, and spreading 
the news of God’s return throughout a vaster region. 

Chief Tasorentsi also used his powers as a middleman to persuade 
his followers to engage in profitable collective contracts. According to 
Segundo Arroyo, his uncle Agustin Napoléon told him that during those 
years he and ‘Tasorentsi had taken a contract to build the first Pucallpa 
airstrip. “Your father,” Napoleén claimed, “built this landing strip, the 
first in Pucallpa, when it was still a fearsome forest. He took that contract 
in 1920. He went with his Shipibo and Ashaninka people. And he fin- 
ished it further upriver from Pucallpa.” Agustin Napoleén is the same 
Ashaninka chief who joined ‘Tasorentsi in the 1915 uprising and who, 
after converting to Adventism, followed Tasorentsi, first to Cheni and 
later on to Santaniari. He was, therefore, one of ‘Tasorentsi’s closest asso- 
ciates, and except for the fact that the Pucallpa airstrip was built in 1934 
and not in 1920, Napoleén’s account fits well with what we know about 
the history of this airport. 
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According to Franciscan historian Dionisio Ortiz, the naval air force 
first built a landing strip in Pucallpa in 1932 or 1933, during the Peru— 
Colombia War.” But the airstrip was badly designed and apparently never 
used. In 1934, the Franciscan missionary Fr. José Aguirrezdbal attempted 
to persuade the authorities of Pucallpa to build a better airport, with 
the idea of turning the town into a major Amazonian air hub. Since the 
authorities were unresponsive, he took it upon himself to build the airstrip. 
With the help of sixty Shipibo men from the neighboring Franciscan mis- 
sion of Yarinacocha, he started construction in June or July 1934.° The air- 
strip was finished in only four months, and, according to Ortiz, the Indian 
workers were paid in “cloth and other merchandise.” It is quite possible 
that the Shipibo of Yarinacocha were not the only indigenous men to have 
been involved in the project, and that Fr. Aguirrezdbal hired other indige- 
nous workers, including Chief Tasorentsi and his Ashaninka and Shipibo- 
Conibo followers. This would have been a great opportunity for Tasorentsi 
and his men, who, having quit working for the patrones, would not have 
had many alternative sources of manufactured goods. 

After ‘Tasorentsi returned to Shahuaya in 1933, Stahl started visiting 
the mission in his launch every year.°’ Each time he came, the local 
Ashaninka and Conibo asked him for a teacher. Finally, around 1937, 
Stahl appointed Martin Urquia, a Shipibo teacher/preacher trained in 
Ebenezer, to serve in Shahuaya. Urqufa stayed in Shahuaya for less than 
a year, teaching at the small school the local converts had built for him. 
He was replaced in 1938 by Isafas Salazar, who had converted to Advent- 
ism in 1921 after listening to Stahl preach while he was a young boy liv- 
ing on the outskirts of the Perené Colony.® Salazar had accompanied 
Stahl and his wife to Iquitos in November 1927.” Before being appointed 
to Shahuaya, he had been preaching in a Conibo settlement located on 
the upper branches of the Iparia River.” To avoid flooding, shortly after 
Salazar settled in Shahuaya, Chief Tasorentsi decided to move the mis- 
sion across the river, to the Pastal de Picén.”’ There, the local converts 
built a large two-story mission house whose ground floor was used as a 
school and the upper floor as a church.” Neither Urquia nor Salazar is 
listed as a paid member of the Upper Amazon Mission in the Seventh- 
Day Adventist Yearbooks of the 1930s and 1940s, so we must assume that 
they were paid or maintained by the local converts themselves in accor- 
dance with the Adventist policy of promoting the mission self-sufficiency 
established by the Inca Union in the early 1930s.” 

Since its beginning, Shahuaya attracted many runaway slaves who 
had escaped from their patrones to live independently.’* The same was 
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true of Aruya.” This had caused much discontent among the local 
patrones, some of whom, as we have seen, had even threatened to kill 
any Adventist preacher who dared enter their fundos. The establish- 
ment of a school in the new Pastal mission aggravated this situation. The 
school proved to be a powerful enticement for those indigenous fami- 
lies who wanted their children to learn how to read and write, so the flow 
of fugitive peons seeking greater autonomy and an education grew even 
larger. At the same time, the school increased the patrones’ loathing of 
Adventist preachers, since until then illiteracy had been the key element 
that had allowed them to control and exploit their laborers. Tasorentsi’s 
constant denunciation of indigenous slavery must have also been a thorn 
in their side. We know that by 1931, after the first wave of Adventist effer- 
vescence, at least some Upper Ucayali Ashaninka chiefs resumed their 
slaving activities in complicity with local patrones.” These Indian slavers 
captured women and children on the Perené, Ene, and Pangoa Rivers, 
which they then sold in the Upper Ucayali. Chief Tasorentsi’s attempts 
at persuading these chiefs to quit the slave business must have increased 
the animosity of those patrones who, like Pancho Vargas, were involved 
in slave raiding and trafficking. The stage was therefore set for a final 
confrontation between Chief Tasorentsi and the Upper Ucayali patrones. 

According to Meyando Vasquez, in 1938, shortly after the mission was 
moved across the river, a large number of Yine people from the Sepahua 
and ‘Tambo Rivers came to settle in Shahuaya.’”” Many were debtpeons 
who had fled at night from fundo Sepa, owned by Pancho Vargas (see fig- 
ure 42). The fugitives said that they had come to hear more about “the 
word of God.” Soon, there were more than one hundred Yine in the Pastal 
mission. Vasquez claims that Pancho Vargas wrote to Chief Tasorentsi 
and Salazar, asking them to return his peons, arguing that they could not 
leave his fundo without first settling their debts. To protect the Yine fugi- 
tives from Vargas, the Ashaninka leader told them to hide in a chacra on 
the other side of a nearby hill. Shortly after, Vargas came looking for his 
peons. Since Salazar and Tasorentsi refused to tell him the whereabouts of 
the fugitives, Vargas was forced to return to Atalaya empty-handed. Some- 
time later, however, Vargas obtained an order from the Atalaya police con- 
stable allowing him to seize his peons and punish ‘Tasorentsi and Salazar 
for hiding them. He arrived in Shahuaya accompanied by several guards, 
took his peons, and had Chief ‘Tasorentsi and Salazar arrested.” 

There are three versions of what happened next. Bull6n Paucar 
claims that the prisoners were tied to a tree in Atalaya’s central plaza and 
whipped until they passed out.”” When they recovered, their captors tried 
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to force them to drink manioc beer and eat forbidden meats in an attempt 
to break them down. Almost a week later, when Salazar’s wife heard of 
her husband’s arrest, she informed Stahl. Thanks to the missionary’s inter- 
vention, the prisoners were finally released. According to a second ver- 
sion told by Carlos Pérez Shuma, the “colonists” who had arrested him, 
hanged ‘Tasorentsi from his arms, beat him, and hurt him everywhere.*® 
But although they kept him in chains for a year, he never recanted his 
faith. Maria Paredes told Bodley a third, more disturbing story, one that 
differs substantially from the above more or less heroic accounts.*! Accord- 
ing to her, when the group arrived in Atalaya, the patrones ordered ‘Taso- 
rentsi to whip Isafas or else they would kill him. ‘Tasorentsi caved in and 
whipped the teacher. In any of its versions, this event must have consti- 
tuted a traumatic experience for both men. But if what Marfa Paredes told 
Bodley is what really happened, it must have been especially traumatic 
for Chief Tasorentsi, for it put into question not only his religious faith but 
also his moral integrity. From what we know of subsequent events, Maria 
Paredes’ version seems to be the most probable. 

All sources concur that after being released, Tasorentsi and Salazar 
returned to Shahuaya. Shortly after, Salazar fell ill as a result of the flog- 
ging and moved to Lima, where he died around 1947.” As to ‘Tasoren- 
tsi, when he returned to Shahuaya, he acted as a broken man. According 
to Bodley, “he was disenchanted with the movement and refused to 
preach or assume leadership again. Informants described him as being 
‘sick at heart.’ Without his leadership, the mission fell completely apart 
and its population quickly drifted away.”* Nataniel Sarmiento adds that 
after the Atalaya ordeal, ‘Tasorentsi became too sick to hold worship or 
preach, and that his wife had to take over and hold worship and preach 
in his place.* Apparently, the Ashaninka leader also stopped holding 
ayahuasca sessions, since Meyando Vasquez claims that after his arrest, 
Nicoldés Otsi—one of Tasorentsi’s twelve disciples—and Shirunkama 
took over and “continued drinking ayahuasca and preaching the word 
of God at night.”® This suggests that in these remote mission stations, 
where Adventist institutional control was weaker, there was still room 
for the persistence of blended religious discourses and ritual practices. 
It also suggests that, even after attending Sabbath school in Contamana, 
‘Tasorentsi had never stopped drinking ayahuasca with his followers. 

When ‘Tasorentsi came back from Atalaya, he and his family 
moved to another house, presumably out of fear that the patrones would 
arrest him again.*° The atmosphere of persecution must have been too 
strong, however, for a few months later Chief Tasorentsi decided to 
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leave Shahuaya with his wife, Lucrecia, and their children.*’ Accord- 
ing to Nataniel Sarmiento, the family moved to the Pachitea River.** It 
is possible that at least some of ‘Tasorentsi’s followers went along with 
him, because when Luis Gémez, the new teacher/preacher appointed 
by Stahl, arrived in Shahuaya on April 18, 1939, he found the mission 
“deserted, the church building in complete ruin, [and] the brethren like 
scattered sheep, fearful of persecution.”*’ He must have exaggerated a lit- 
tle, since the school building could not have decayed so much within 
the span of only a few months. But it is quite possible that without ‘Tas- 
orentsi’s leadership, many of his followers had opted to move to safer 
places. Never again, according to Bodley, was Shahuaya to have as large 
a population as when ‘Tasorentsi was its leader.” 

This was not the first time Chief ‘Tasorentsi had taken refuge in the 
Pachitea basin as the result of a major life crisis. He had done so in 1916 
after he and his followers were defeated by government troops, and he 
would do it again at the end of his life, when he realized that there was no 
longer a place for him in the new, more institutionalized Peruvian Adven- 
tist Church. At the time, the Pachitea basin was a no-man’s-land between 
two areas with greater state presence: the Upper Pichis and the Middle 
Ucayali. Although it was an area of passage for boats connecting Puerto 
Bermtidez with Masisea, the fear inspired by the Uni (Cashibo) living on 
the left banks of the Pachitea meant that there were no important white- 
mestizo towns or indigenous settlements along the basin. As a result, 
there were no local authorities to be afraid of, and land, game, and fish 
were abundant. This made the Pachitea basin the perfect hiding place. 

It is not clear how long Chief Tasorentsi stayed in the area or what 
he did while living there. It does not seem to be a coincidence, however, 
that in 1942 the Shipibo-Conibo began to report that mysterious emis- 
saries were visiting their settlements in helicopters and planes, announc- 
ing the imminent return of the Inka god.”' These envoys proclaimed that 
the Inka’s return would be preceded by great earthquakes and floods, and 
they urged the Shipibo-Conibo to prepare themselves morally and spiri- 
tually to receive him. The rumor spread across a vast area along the Ucay- 
ali River, from the mouth of the Iparia in the north to the mouth of the 
‘Tamaya in the south, and centered on the mouth of the Pachitea, where 
‘Tasorentsi was supposed to have taken refuge at the time. ‘The rumors 
began to circulate a year before the Lima-Pucallpa road was inaugurated 
on September 8, 1943,” and seem to have been connected to the general 
unrest caused by the road’s construction. The message proclaimed by the 
Inka’s emissaries, according to Michael Harner, was remarkably similar to 
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what Chief Tasorentsi had been preaching since at least 1912: “This world 
is not good for anything. Soon we will be together with the Inca, and the 
whites will be kept the prisoners of the Inca. You will be happy. We will 
be together. We will be rich. We will have all the things of this world.”” 
Although there is no oral or written evidence corroborating this, the time 
and place of these events point to Chief Tasorentsi as the origin of these 
rumors.”* Further research would help confirm this supposition. 

Chief Tasorentsi did not stay in the Pachitea basin for long. Accord- 
ing to his son, sometime after abandoning Shahuaya, his mother, Lucre- 
cia, persuaded ‘Tasorentsi to take her to the Upper Pichis to visit her 
family, whom she had not seen since her abduction as a child.” By then, 
the Ashaninka leader must have recovered from the Atalaya ordeal, for it 
was said that all along his way to the Upper Pichis he continued to spread 
the Adventist message and to form small groups of believers.”° Around 
1943 or 1944, after establishing the last of these groups close to Hacienda 
Rami at the confluence of the Azupizti and Nazarateki Rivers, ‘Tasorentsi 
settled with his family and followers in a small pampa, or flatland, on the 
shores of Kapirunkarini, a small tributary of the Nazarateki, in exactly the 
same location where he lived during the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement. 

It was here where the young Adolfo Gutiérrez met him in 1947. 
Although sparse, Gutiérrez’s account of this encounter is worth repro- 
ducing for what it tells us of Tasorentsi’s life in his twilight years: 


I met ‘Tasorentsi in 1947, when the Pichanaki landslide, the big earth- 
quake took place. . . . By then he was of an advanced age. Although 
not so old. ... He must have been 55 years old or so. . . . | was nine, 
almost going to ten. So when [ arrived in Belén, on the Nazarateki, 

he sent word that he wanted to know me. | went with my uncle, a Piro 
man called José Manuel Solérzano. .. . So went in my little canoe to 
the mouth of the Nazarateki. A little upriver from its mouth, there is 
asmall pampa. There [‘Tasorentsi] had his house, his chacra. ... We 
found a boy who was coming down to the river to bathe. “Where is 
José Carlos Tasorentsi?” we asked. He said: “He is here; up there. He is 
my grandfather. See there.” So we climbed up the bank. And there we 
found him. He wasn’t very tall; he was rather short. There were many 
people there. ‘They were probably his sons. We didn’t talk much. The 
only thing he said was: “Well, you are my nephew. Your father is my 
cousin.” That was it. “I came here because I like it.” That’s the only 
thing he said. There was a regular number of people living with him. 
Many small houses. But I don’t know if he was still a pinkatsari2” 
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‘Tasorentsi was then much older than Gutiérrez estimated, probably 
around seventy-two years old, and he still had a large following, but a 
big part of it may have been his own extended family. A year earlier, 
Tasorentsi and his wife, Lucrecia, had the last of their eleven children, 
Segundo, but Tasorentsi must also have had numerous grandchildren. 
However, the boy Gutiérrez met on the river must have been a grand- 
son from one of the children he had with Santana or some previous wife, 
since at the time, Ricardo, the first of Lucrecia’s children, could not have 
been older than seventeen. As head of such a large group of relatives and 
followers, there can be no doubt that Tasorentsi continued to be recog- 
nized as both chief and spiritual leader. 

When Chief Tasorentsi arrived on the Upper Pichis, no Adventist 
preacher, whether foreign or native, had ever worked in the area on a 
regular basis. Stahl had traveled along the Pichis Trail a few times on 
his way to or from Iquitos but had not founded any mission in the area, 
so ‘Tasorentsi was the first Adventist preacher to settle in the area. If we 
are to trust oral sources, he was quite successful in spreading the Adven- 
tist message and persuading people to form small groups of believers.”* 
Although he never again achieved the kind of prominence and influence 
he had had in previous decades, he was highly respected both because of 
his extraordinary political trajectory and because he was the only Adven- 
tist preacher in the area. This situation was soon going to change as the 
result of a series of problems affecting the Perené Ashaninka Adventists. 

When in 1930 Pastor Schaeffler left Santaniari, he first settled in 
Cascadas, where there was already a large Ashaninka settlement,” but 
shortly after, the local converts asked him to move the mission to a 
more suitable place, because Caseadas was rather inaccessible and lacked 
good soil and reliable water sources.'”” In 1931, after exploring the area 
in search of a better place, Schaeffler settled in Sotziki,!"' a site located 
midway between Cascadas and Metraro, with 250 of the Cascadas con- 
verts.'"’ By then the Inca Union had decided to detach the Perené sta- 
tions from the Upper Amazon Mission in order to create a new mission 
territory: the Peruvian Mission.!° This gave new impetus to Sotziki so 
that by 1933, after the Metraro mission was closed and its converts reset- 
tled in Sotziki,'" its population had grown to four hundred people.!” 
Sotziki’s success, however, proved to be its undoing because the higher 
population density facilitated the spread of epidemics; a first measles epi- 
demic devastated the mission in late 1933—killing more than 30 percent 
of its population; the second struck in 1939, and though it was not so 
mortal, it demoralized the Ashaninka converts.!"° 
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In addition, relations between the mission and the Perené Colony’s 
administration, in whose lands it was located, were never wholly har- 
monious. The colony administration appreciated the Adventists because 
they had managed to eradicate two of the most important indigenous 
“vices”: consumption of alcohol and the chewing of coca leaves. They 
also valued the fact that Stahl and subsequent Adventist missionaries had 
always encouraged their Ashaninka and Yanesha converts to work for the 
colony clearing new gardens, tending its coffee plantations, and, espe- 
cially, picking coffee at harvest time. At the same time, they resented the 
Adventist refusal to work on the Sabbath, for during the harvest cam- 
paign every day missed can result in great losses. 

Sotziki ultimately recovered from the great population decline of 
the 1930s, but in the following decade its relations with the Perené Col- 
ony’s administration became increasingly strained. According to Bar- 
clay and La Serna Salcedo, the main cause for this was the missionaries’ 
incapacity, or lack of will, to continue pressing the indigenous converts 
to work for the colony.'” This was perceived as a breach of the unwritten 
contract by which the colony had allowed the Adventist missionaries to 
work on its lands in exchange for their commitment to provide the col- 
ony with a steady flow of indigenous labor. As a result, in 1948, the mis- 
sion was closed and its inhabitants moved to the Upper Pichis. According 
to Barclay they were expelled by the colony; according to La Serna Sal- 
cedo they left of their own free will. The reasons adduced by Barclay and 
La Serna Salcedo may well have caused the conflict between the Perené 
Colony and the Adventist missionaries. Oral sources, however, provide a 
different perspective on the problem. 

According to Adolfo Gutiérrez, the conflict between the missionar- 
ies and the colony arose because the Sotziki converts wished to become 
independent coffee producers and the colony administrator would not 
allow it.'°° The problem was compounded by the Ashaninka people’s 
awareness that they did not own the lands they occupied and were at 
the colony’s mercy as to what they could or could not do in them.’ In 
the mid-1940s, the administrator had told them that if they wanted to 
grow coffee, they should leave the colony and settle beyond its bound- 
aries, in state-owned lands. This is what David Shingari and a few 
others did around 1944, when they settled in Belén, on the Nazarateki 
River.'"” However, even though he was banning the independent grow- 
ing of coffee, the administrator wanted the Ashaninka to stay. He was 
probably counting on their reluctance to abandon the colony because it 
would have meant cutting ties with a sure employer in exchange for the 
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uncertainties of a life as independent producers. He might have been 
right, and the Ashaninka might have never left the colony were it not for 
a totally fortuitous event. 

On Saturday, November 1, 1947, at 9:55 a.m., when the Sotziki con- 
verts were attending service at the mission’s large church house, a loud, 
deep rumbling was heard and the earth began to tremble and heave, 
throwing people off their feet and destroying the mission’s school.'"' The 
earthquake was felt throughout the Selva Central region. It was so severe 
that it produced hundreds of landslides and mudflows, which obliterated 
entire villages, razed chacras and plantations, wiped out the river fauna, 
and changed the local topography, including even the course of the 
Perené River.''* Having been told numerous times that the second com- 
ing of Christ would be preceded by a fearful earthquake, the Ashaninka 
regarded the 1947 upheaval as a sign of the impending end of the world. 
Present-day accounts claim that a tobacco shaman from the village of 
Pichanaki—which was leveled by a mudflow—had foretold the catastro- 
phe, but nobody, not even he himself, had done anything to move to a safer 
place.' Others assert that a week before the earthquake, the fish of the 
Pangoa and ‘Tambo Rivers had attempted to warn humans of the immi- 
nent catastrophe by swimming up the smallest tributaries, where they died 
by the thousands." According to Carlos Pérez Shuma, the Ashaninka 
interpreted these signs as indicating that these “were times of danger.”! 

The 1947 earthquake not only reinforced the Adventist eschatologi- 
cal message, reminding Ashaninka converts of the imminence of Christ’s 
second coming and the world’s end, but it was soon linked, according to 
La Serna Salcedo, to the exodus of the Jewish people and the search for 
the promised land.!"'° It reaffirmed the Sotziki converts’ determination 
to regain their autonomy and freedom of decision by moving outside 
the colony, and gave rise to the second wave of Adventist effervescence. 
According to oral sources, shortly after the earthquake, the people of Sot- 
ziki sent a commission to explore the Upper Pichis and find a place to 
settle. One source says that they sent two men,!” another that they sent 
ten."5 Among the men mentioned by different sources as members of 
this exploratory commission were Eduardo Castillo, the Aymara teacher/ 
preacher who was in charge of the Sotziki station at the time of the 1947 
earthquake;'” Juan Ucayali, an Ashaninka man from Satipo, who as a 
boy had been accused of being a child sorcerer and sold to a patrén in 
exchange for a shotgun;'”” Oseas ‘Tepa, an Ashaninka warrior from the 
Urubamba River, who had moved to Sotziki with one brother and three 
sisters, attracted by the Adventist millenarian message;'?! and Anselmo 
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Cruz, who was one of the first Ashaninka to have worked for colonists in 
La Merced and San Ramén, and who had much experience of the ways 
of white-mestizo people.'” 

According to Adolfo Gutiérrez, when the commission arrived on the 
Upper Pichis, they found Chief Tasorentsi, who was living close to the 
confluence of the Nazarateki and Neguachi Rivers. Tasorentsi told them, 
“Come here. Here there is plenty of land to live on.”’”? Another source 
confirms that ‘Tasorentsi played a crucial role in “seducing” the Sotziki 
Ashaninka to settle on the Upper Pichis.!** The explorers also met David 
Shingari, who told them that the Upper Pichis was a large flatland, where 
there was plenty of fish and game, unlike the Perené valley, where the 
topography was rugged and game and fish were scarce.” In their descrip- 
tions of the Upper Pichis, ‘Tasorentsi and Shingari made indirect refer- 
ence to the biblical image of Canaan, the promised land. This image, 
according to Pérez Shuma, was being promoted by the Adventist mis- 
sionaries to persuade people to leave the Perené Colony: “Because they 
said that we must walk to get to Canaan. That we must suffer to reach 
Canaan. ‘To reach the land that produces milk and honey. With their 
sweet voices they said that we must not stop believing. .. . And with that 
obedience people continued walking in the hope of finding the prom- 
ised land.”!”° Sometime in 1948, after exploring the area, Castillo sent a 
letter to Sotziki urging the converts to move to the Upper Pichis. The let- 
ter said, “Come quickly for in this place there are no dangers. There are 
many game animals. You won't lack what to eat.”!”” Castillo’s mention of 
the lack of dangers refers to the fact that on the Upper Pichis there were 
no high hills and, therefore, no risk of landslides. 

What came to be known as the “Pichis exodus” in Peruvian Adven- 
tist history was a massive event. Up to 800 families, according to one 
source, moved from Sotziki to the Upper Pichis.'** The exodus was not 
accomplished in a single move. The first large group settled in Belén, 
sometime in 1948, on land bought by Eduardo Castillo from Ramén 
Carrién, a local patrén. Under the pretext that they owed him for the 
land, Castillo made many of the Ashaninka migrants work for him 
extracting rubber. Not everybody was satisfied with this arrangement. 
This first group was broken up when Anselmo Cruz obtained a land 
concession of 80 hectares from the government and invited some of the 
original migrants to found a new mission by the name of San Pablo far- 
ther upriver. When the second large group of migrants arrived on the 
Nazarateki, the people of Belén and San Pablo were reluctant to allow 
them on their lands, since they feared that the overpopulation would 
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soon deplete the game and fish. According to Adolfo Gutiérrez, Chief 
‘Tasorentsi directed this last group to a place downriver past the con- 
fluence with the Neguachi, saying, “The land is good. There is a good 
pampa there.”””’ This is how Nevati, the third and largest Upper Pichis 
Adventist mission, came into being. 

This seems to have been Chief Tasorentsi’s last action in favor of the 
Sotziki migrants. Not long afterwards, in 1949, he abandoned his settle- 
ment in Kapirunkarini and moved with his family and followers to the 
Pachitea basin. We do not know for sure what made him go back to his 
refuge area, but I would suggest that his main motivation was that he 
no longer felt that there was a place for him in the new, more orthodox 
Adventist Church. After eighteen years of thorough indoctrination by 
foreign and Peruvian missionaries, the Sotziki Ashaninka were no lon- 
ger the enthusiastic but doctrinally ignorant converts of the first wave of 
Adventist effervescence. Between 1930 and 1944, a period defined by La 
Serna Salcedo as one of “consistent growth,” the Selva Central Adventist 
missions had experienced an important process of institutionalization.’* 
The Ashaninka converts had not dropped their world-transforming 
expectations, as their interpretation of the 1947 earthquake shows, but 
they were probably much less inclined to support the kind of shaman- 
ized Adventism favored by Chief José Carlos. It is even possible that they 
regarded José Carlos’s designation, ‘Tasorentsi, as heretical or at least as 
an embarrassing reminder of their previous naiveté. It is also unlikely 
that the more orthodox Sotziki Ashaninka would have regarded Taso- 
rentsi’s ayahuasca sessions in search of Paba favorably, or his song exalt- 
ing the sky river of youth, which we know he continued singing, since 
Carlos Pérez Shuma learned it from him as a young boy recently arrived 
from the Perené valley. The presence of experienced missionaries such 
as Eduardo Castillo, who by then acted as a paid church-school teacher 
and licensed missionary,’ and the activities of well-trained Adventist 
leaders, such as Juan Ucayali, Anselmo Cruz, and David Shingari, must 
have left little space for Chief Tasorentsi’s blended kind of preaching. 

If this was the case, it in no way affected ‘Tasorentsi’s adherence to 
the Adventist faith or discouraged him from preaching his particular ver- 
sion of Adventist doctrine. According to Segundo Arroyo, after leaving 
the Upper Pichis, his father continued preaching all along the way to the 
Pachitea basin.’* Wherever he went, he announced Christ’s second com- 
ing, the world’s end, and the attainment of immortality in the sky river 
for those who believed in God. He urged people to gather in villages and 
observe the Sabbath in order to wait for Christ’s return. The last mission 
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he founded before entering into the Pachitea was Yarina, on the Lower 
Palcazu River. This event is confirmed by John Elick, pastor of Nevati, 
who, without mentioning Chief Tasorentsi directly, in 1951 wrote that a 
new Adventist group composed of twenty-five adults and many children 
had been founded on the Lower Palcazu River, not far from the Pachitea, 
thanks to “the lay missionary work of a Campa brother.”!* The omission 
of Tasorentsi’s name confirms once more the Adventist hierarchy’s reluc- 
tance to admit acquaintance with such an unorthodox native preacher, 
one who had refused to baptize, continued drinking ayahuasca, and 
preached a mix of Ashaninka and Adventist religious notions that was no 
longer acceptable to mainstream Adventist converts. 

Chief Tasorentsi continued preaching along the Pachitea River until 
his oldest son, Ricardo, died of a snakebite in Cacahual, not far down- 
river from Santa Teresa, where they had temporarily settled.!** By then, 
Ricardo must have been around twenty years old. His death was devas- 
tating to Tasorentsi and his family. According to Segundo Arroyo, when 
his older brother died, his father said, “My oldest son has died. He was my 
golden staff. I'll establish my village here.”’® The reference to the golden 
staff is doubtless an allusion to the Inka myth of the Ayar brothers, one 
of whom, Ayar Manco, decided to found his capital, Cuzco, at the site 
where the golden staff he had received from his father, the Sun god, had 
sunk effortlessly into the ground." It is difficult to ascertain how Taso- 
rentsi came to know this particular Inka myth, but by referring to it, it is 
clear that he intended to invest himself with the prestige attributed to the 
founder of the Inka dynasty—son of the Sun god like him—and invest 
the foundation of Santa ‘Teresa with the stature of the mythical Cuzco. In 
its beginnings, Santa Teresa was inhabited by Tasorentsi’s extended fam- 
ily and ten other families, the remainder of his original following. With 
the passage of time, however, the settlement’s population grew gradually 
as new Ashaninka and Yanesha families joined the old world transformer. 

The last years of Chief José Carlos were uneventful. According to his 
youngest son, he continued disseminating the Adventist doctrine without, 
however, quitting his ayahuasca ritual gatherings.'*” During those years, 
he promoted the formation of three more Adventist groups in Yamiria, 
Sira, and Bafios, which he formed with Ashaninka and Yanesha families 
from the Pichis and Palcazu Rivers. Tasorentsi’s son claims that he also 
brought many Ashaninka families from Brazil. It is hard to believe that 
in his seventies Chief ‘Tasorentsi would have had the strength to make 
the long trip to Brazil. But it could be quite possible that, hearing about 
‘Tasorentsi’s preaching and his promise of immortality, some Brazilian 
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Ashaninka would have come to the Pachitea to ascertain the truth of 
these rumors. Peter Beysen claims that Hananeri, his most important 
Ashaninka collaborator, traveled from the Envira River, in Brazil, to Peru 
in the hope of meeting Apinga, the Inka god, and attaining immortal- 
ity.* Hananeri drew Beysen a map showing the route he followed along 
the Huacapistea, a tributary of the Upper Yurtia, and the Sheshea, a river 
that flows into the Ucayali not far from the Shahuaya and Pachitea Riy- 
ers.!*° Connections between the Ucayali and the Upper Yurtia Ashaninka 
have been well attested by José Pimenta since at least the 1930s and up to 
the present day.'*° In 1946, an explorer claimed that it took only eight days 
to travel upriver from the mouth of the Sheshea, through a land pass to 
the Huacapistea, and down to the Yurtia." If it is true that at least some 
Ashaninka families from the Brazilian portion of the Upper Yurtia moved 
to the Pachitea attracted by ‘Tasorentsi’s utopian message, we would have 
to conclude that the Ashaninka world transformer’s moral and spiritual 
influence was felt in a vast area of western Amazonia, from the Eine and 
Lower Urubamba in the north to the Middle Ucayali in the south, and 
from the Andean piedmont in the west to the Upper Yurtia in the east. 

José Carlos Amaringo Chico died in 1958 at the age of eighty-three. 
According to his son Segundo, he was killed by sorcery: “That is how he 
died. Quietly, without bothering, without falling ill. In a single stroke. 
At midnight, on the day he died.” He died in Yuyapari, not far down- 
river from Santa Teresa, and was buried there. As is often the case with 
Ashaninka world transformers, however, his death was soon shrouded in 
mystery. According to Armando del Arca, some people said that Tasoren- 
tsi had announced that “he would never die, that he was going to sleep 
and wake up fifteen days later. But he died and never got up again.”!* 
Others confirmed this account, claiming that “he really died. Fifteen 
days we waited for him. But he did not come back.” Del Arca does not 
believe these accounts, arguing that whenever someone asked the tellers 
of these stories to show them ‘Tasorentsi’s tomb, they never did. “No one 
really knows where he died,” he claims. “He just disappeared. Everybody 
wondered whether he had died. But no one really knows.”'** For him, as 
for others, ‘Tasorentsi never died. He just disappeared. 


Epilogue 


osé Carlos Amaringo Chico’s life extended over a critical period 

of modern world history, from 1875—four years after discon- 

tented workers established the radical Paris Commune and one 
before Graham Bell made the first successful telephone call—to 1958, 
only a year after the signature of the treaty creating the European Eco- 
nomic Community and one before Fidel Castro proclaimed the Cuban 
Revolution. In the meantime, the world witnessed two world wars, three 
dramatic revolutions (Mexico, Russia, and China), two great depressions 
(1873-1896 and 1929-1939), the fall of the British Empire, the emergence 
of the United States as a world superpower, the foundation of the United 
Nations, the triumph of the suffrage movement, and the launch of the 
Sputnik, the first man-made satellite. It was also a critical period in Peru- 
vian history, ranging from the end of the prosperity brought about by 
the Guano Era in 1873 to the 1958 creation of the first peasant unions 
in the valleys of La Convencién and Lares, which gave rise to a nation- 
wide peasant movement demanding agrarian reform. During that long 
period, Peru passed from what was called the First Civilism (4872-1879) 
to the Cohabitation (1956-1962), and through wars with Chile, Ecua- 
dor, and Colombia; several boom-and-bust economic cycles; and numer- 
ous military governments, alternating with brief periods of democratic 
rule. It also experienced a gradual but steady extension of civil rights 
and the empowerment of previously disenfranchised sectors of the pop- 
ulation, especially highland peasants and urban workers, but also, to a 
lesser degree, Amazonian indigenous peoples. Some of these national 
and world events had a direct impact on the life of Chief ‘Tasorentsi and 
his followers; others were less influential, mere backdrops against which 
Ashaninka, Yine, and Shipibo-Conibo history played out. 
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Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s actions during this long period had import- 
ant repercussions for the country’s social imaginary, the region’s econ- 
omy, and the lives of the Selva Central indigenous peoples, especially 
the Ashaninka. News of the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement and the 
1915 multiethnic uprising appeared regularly in Peru’s major newspa- 
pers.’ Many more were published in the regional press. This news had 
a great impact on the government and public opinion, especially since 
many journalists and commentators attributed indigenous hostilities to 
the abuses committed by the so-called civilizados. Compelled by the 
uproar caused by these revelations, in June 1914, President Oscar Bena- 
vides appointed Agustin de la Puente Olavegoya to assess the “Indian 
situation” in the Pichis-Perené region. Although we do not know its con- 
tent, it is clear that de la Puente’s report was favorable enough regarding 
indigenous people to counter the military's proposal to banish the reb- 
els and their families to other parts of the country. The media frenzy 
caused by the 1915 insurrection was even stronger, so much so that it 
even caught the attention of the Pro-Indian Association, usually more 
interested in denouncing the oppression experienced by Andean indige- 
nous peoples. As a result, in the September issue of its monthly, El Deber 
Pro-Indigena, the association justified the rebels’ actions, condemning 
slavery in unequivocal terms as the cause of indigenous hostilities. 

The Pro-Indian Association’s pronouncements, and those of other 
defenders of indigenous peoples’ rights, kindled new debates on indige- 
nous slavery and the criminal responsibility of “savage Indians.” Unfor- 
tunately, although most observers denounced Amazonian slavery as 
a despicable and uncivilized practice, the debate did not lead to deci- 
sive political measures aimed at putting an end to it. President Ramén 
Castilla had abolished slavery in 1854, and the government had forbid- 
den Amazonian correrias since at least 1905. The problem was, there- 
fore, one not of lack of legislation but of the government’s incapacity 
or unwillingness to enforce national law in remote areas, where corrupt 
authorities ruled with little official control. In contrast, the debate on 
the criminal responsibility of native Amazonians, triggered by the legal 
report issued by Iquitos judge Jenaro Herrera in August 1915, led to more 
concrete, though not necessarily positive, results.’ Written in the context 
of the 1912-1914 Ashaninka movement, Herrera’s report proposed that 
given that native Amazonians were illiterate and, thus, unaware of the 
“social contract” that bound all Peruvians under the national law, they 
should be exempted from the kind of criminal and civil responsibility 
demanded from those who subscribed to it. In accordance with this view, 
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Herrera suggested that native Amazonians should be considered and 
judged as “minors.” This proposal, which sought to protect indigenous 
people but ended up infantilizing them, was eventually incorporated 
into the country’s 1924 penal code, having unfortunate consequences for 
the advancement of Peru’s indigenous population’s rights until well into 
the twentieth century.’ 

At the local level, Tasorentsi’s military actions changed the region’s 
social and economic landscapes, at least for a while. Most of the 
Pichis Trail tambos were sacked and destroyed. Road, telegraphic, and 
mail communications were interrupted for long periods, and, indeed, 
although the Pichis Trail continued to be used until at least the late 
1940s, it never regained the importance it had before the 1912-1914 
attacks. The rubber patrones working along the Pichis and Upper Ucay- 
ali rivers abandoned their entrep6ts, partly because of the collapse of the 
rubber economy, but mostly out of fear of losing their lives at the reb- 
els’ hands. At least forty fundos and rubber stations were abandoned in 
the Upper Ucayali region and were not reoccupied until the early 1920s. 
Not only did the rebels manage to expel most of the civilizado popula- 
tion but for at least six years they succeeded in putting a stop to correrias 
and slave trafficking. This was due to a great extent to Chief Tasorentsi’s 
capacity to persuade the region’s most active Indian slavers to put an end 
to their activities. It took local patrones many years after the revolt before 
they could finally reassert their control over the indigenous labor force 
and reinstate the region’s slave traffic. 

Chief Tasorentsi’s initiatives as an Adventist people-gatherer were no 
less influential. From the early days of Pastor Ferdinand Stahl’s ministry 
in the Selva Central region, the Ashaninka leader had expressed an inter- 
est in education. He studied in both the Metraro and Contamana Bible 
schools, and although we do not know for sure that he ever learned how 
to read and write, this is not totally implausible since, as we have seen, at 
least one of his fellow people-gatherers, Shirunkama, did.’ Be that as it 
may, Chief 'Tasorentsi was a great supporter and promoter of formal educa- 
tion. Like many other contemporary indigenous leaders, he pleaded with 
the Adventist missionaries to send him a teacher so that his followers could 
learn how to read, write, and count. He finally saw his wish fulfilled in 
1937, when Stahl appointed Martin Urquia to serve in Shahuaya’s recently 
constructed school. Although we cannot attribute to Chief ‘Tasorentsi all 
the merit for the rapid spread of formal education among the Ashaninka, 
there is no doubt that he played an important role in persuading his fol- 
lowers that literacy was an indispensable tool for shaking off the yoke of 
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white people’s domination. It is, therefore, entirely appropriate that the 
National Integrated Agricultural High School established in 1987 in Santa 
‘Teresa, the community he founded on the Pachitea River, is named “José 
Carlos Amaringo Chico” after him (see figure 43).° 

Chief José Carlos was equally instrumental in convincing his fol- 
lowers that, rather than laboring as debt-peons for their patrones, they 
should work as autonomous producers and organize themselves to sell 
their products directly to river traders, an economic strategy that pre- 
ceded by almost ten years that promoted by Adventist missionaries in 
the Perené and Pichis valleys. To achieve these goals, and in accordance 
with his vocation as a people-gatherer, Chief ‘Tasorentsi encouraged 
demographic nucleation in large settlements centered on a church and 
school. The advancement of nucleation, literacy, and economic inde- 
pendence was the result of Chief Tasorentsi’s conviction that violence 
was no longer an effective strategy to fight white patrones and that, as he 
told Capt. Lepecki, indigenous people should find a way to live in peace 
with their white neighbors.’ At all events, as he used to preach, God 
would take care of white unbelievers, wiping them out as if they were 
wild pigs. This radical shift was to have great influence on subsequent 
generations of Ashaninka leaders. Indeed, the 1915 uprising was to be the 
last large Ashaninka armed revolt against white-mestizo people. Since 
then the Ashaninka have remained faithful to Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s strat- 
egy of furthering local organization, formal education, economic auton- 
omy, and peaceful cohabitation with white people. Many years later, in 
1989, the Ashaninka were once more to rise up in arms, this time not to 
fight white people in general but against the Shining Path and Tupac 
Amaru Revolutionary Movement insurgents and their native supporters. 
It could, thus, be said that Chief Tasorentsi’s emphasis on peaceful nego- 
tiation to deal with white-mestizo people and the state prefigured the 
strategy followed by the various associations, federations, and confedera- 
tions created by the Ashaninka beginning in the late 1g5os.° 

The strategies endorsed by Chief Tasorentsi as a people-gatherer gen- 
erated as much opposition and animosity as his previous armed actions. 
He became the white patrones’ number one enemy, reviled as the 
supreme chief of the “1915 massacre,” and they persecuted, imprisoned, 
and tortured him to stop him from disseminating his “subversive” ideas. 
This situation almost generated an international conflict after the Inca 
Union informed the US and German consulates of the persecution expe- 
rienced by Adventist missionaries and their native assistants, and the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs was compelled to intervene to calm things down. 
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The behavior of white patrones and local authorities had become so scan- 
dalous that the government was even forced to impugn its own regional 
representatives, as when it ordered the prefect of Loreto to reopen the 
Santaniari mission, which he had closed because Adventist missionaries 
and their native supporters were allegedly spreading Bolshevik ideas. 

Given the impact that Chief Tasorentsi’s actions had at the national 
and regional levels, it is puzzling to realize what a slight mark his wars 
and dreams left in both Peruvian historiography and indigenous oral 
memory. A full analysis of this issue would demand the kind of research 
that is beyond the scope of the present work. Here, I can only offer a few 
speculations as to why his memory has not been preserved. With regard 
to the first piece of this puzzle, it is worth noting that modern historical 
research on the Selva Central region has greatly depended on the works 
of Franciscan historians, which cover most of the region’s colonial and 
postcolonial history, namely, José Amich (1631-1771),’ Fernando Rodri- 
guez ‘Tena (1650-1780),'” Fernando Pallarés and Vicente Calvo (1770- 
1882),'’ Bernardino Izaguirre (1619-1921),'* and more recently Dionisio 
Ortiz, who wrote the history of several areas of the Selva Central region 
from colonial times up to the 1960s or 1970s." In addition, the Fran- 
ciscans published a periodical entitled Anales de la obra de la propa- 
gacion de la fe en el Oriente del Perti, which registers the main events 
that took place between 1897 and 1937." Given the Franciscan historians’ 
thoroughness, these works have become important references for mod- 
ern anthropologists and historians. Such a heavy dependence on these 
works has meant, however, that whatever events the Franciscan histori- 
ans failed to chronicle are as if they had never happened. 

This is the case of the 1915 Upper Ucayali uprising. To understand 
this omission, we must first make a brief detour into the history of Fran- 
ciscan missionizing in the Upper Ucayali region. Between the closure 
of the Ucayali missions in 1882 due to demographic decline and indig- 
enous indifference” and the creation of the Apostolic Prefecture of San 
Francisco Solano of Ucayali in 1900,!° the Franciscans had little or no 
presence along the Ucayali. The new prefecture served a vast region, 
including the Chanchamayo, Perené, Pichis, and Pachitea valleys; the 
Gran Pajonal; the Apurimac, Ene, and ‘Tambo Rivers; and the entire 
Ucayali River basin. The Franciscan Order did not have either the 
human or material resources to operate over the whole region, so it con- 
centrated its actions in only three areas: Chanchamayo, the Apurimac 
River, and the Middle and Lower Ucayali. In this last area they had four 
missions: Contamana, Cashiboya, Requena, and Santa Maria del Rio 
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Blanco.” At the time, Franciscan missionaries had no permanent pres- 
ence in the Upper Ucayali, their nearest mission post being Apurucay- 
ali, on the Pichis River, which was miles away from the Ucayali, on the 
other side of the Gran Pajonal. After the destruction of Apurucayali by 
Ashaninka rebels in May 1913, the Franciscans were left with no pres- 
ence on or in the environs of the Upper Ucayali until the foundation of 
the missions of Satipo (1918), Puerto Ocopa (1919), and Atalaya (1929). 

This would explain why the 1915 Upper Ucayali revolt received so lit- 
tle attention from Franciscan historians. It did not affect them and, thus, 
they made no effort to include it in their chronicles. Indeed, Izaguirre 
omits the episode entirely, simply noting, when recounting the situation 
of the Selva Central missions between 1915 and 1921, that “the ferocity of 
the wild Campas of the Pangoa and Tambo rivers is well known in the 
country”—an oblique reference, perhaps, to the Ashaninka hostilities 
during that period.'* In a similar vein, the 1915 and 1916 Anales make no 
reference to the multiethnic revolt, except for condemning slave raids, 
which, missionaries argued, “force Indians to rebel against white peo- 
ple.”"? Only Dionisio Ortiz, as we have seen, mentions the uprising, even 
if only briefly and without specifying the year in which it took place.” I 
suggest that it was this lapse that has rendered the Upper Ucayali upris- 
ing invisible to the eyes of modern Peruvian historians and anthropolo- 
gists. So much so that it was only very recently that the revolt was first 
mentioned, even if only in passing, in a modern historical work.” 

The second part of the puzzle is harder to explain. Why, being in 
almost every respect the equal of Juan Santos Atahualpa, has the mem- 
ory of José Carlos ‘Tasorentsi not been incorporated into Ashaninka 
mythology or oral history as has that of the eighteenth-century Andean 
leader? There is no doubt that Ashaninka people considered Chief José 
Carlos a powerful world transformer of similar stature as Juan Santos 
Atahualpa: a foreign, multilingual shaman, fearless warrior, and char- 
ismatic leader of uncertain origins, with a good knowledge of the white 
people’s world and a dark moral past, who claimed to be a divine emis- 
sary and managed to convoke an assortment of otherwise enemy peo- 
ples on the basis of an anti-white, anticolonial discourse and the utopian 
promise of changing the world and attaining immortality.” This charac- 
terization may not have been as clear for Yine and Shipibo-Conibo peo- 
ples as it was for the Ashaninka, and for this reason his absence in their 
oral traditions is more understandable. Here I can only speculate as to 
the causes of why Chief José Carlos has been all but obliterated from 
Ashaninka oral memory. 
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I suggest that there are two possible explanations for this historical 
amnesia. The first is a certain reticence among present-day Ashaninka— 
most of whom have been raised in the Adventist or Evangelical faiths— 
to acknowledge a historical figure who was regarded as a tasorentsi 
god, spirit, or emissary, a designation that nowadays Ashaninka Adven- 
tists and Evangelicals reserve for the Christian god. I first noticed this 
reserve when I asked Adolfo Gutiérrez, a practicing Adventist, why peo- 
ple called Chief José Carlos “Tasorentsi.” He answered, “Hmm . . . well, 
I suppose he liked to be called that way. Because Tasorentsi means God. 
I don’t know his legend.””* When I added that ‘Tasorentsi claimed to be 
itomi Pabd, or son of the Sun god, he said, “Aha. Yes, precisely, when he 
preached he would say, ‘I am a child of God. You too should be God’s 
children.’ For that is precisely the case, isn’t it? For the belief is that all of 
us are God’s children.” Elena Mihas’s Adventist collaborators expressed a 
similar reticence when asked whether they had heard of Chief ‘Tasorentsi. 
One of them, Elfas Meza, said, “Aha, they say he was a fellow tribesman. 
He is not a real divine emissary. He is not a real god... . They called 
him like that for no reason.” It is clear from these answers that the inter- 
viewees were not comfortable with the idea of a fellow Ashaninka who 
claimed to be a divine messenger or, worse still, God himself. This would 
explain their insistence on the fact that he called himself that “for no rea- 
son,” or that they “don’t know his legend.” In their view, if Chief José Car- 
los claimed to be itomi Pabd, it was simply because he, like everybody 
else, is a child of God. If, as I suspect, some of these informants also knew 
that Chief Tasorentsi was not only an Adventist people-gatherer but also 
a shaman who was never baptized and continued to hold ayahuasca ses- 
sions until his death, it is understandable why they would wish, in an act 
of active forgetfulness, to suppress his memory.”* 

This, however, begs the question of why Ashaninka people— 
including some Adventist believers—have kept the memory of Juan 
Santos Atahualpa, who also claimed to be son of God, while not remem- 
bering Chief José Carlos.”° A possible answer may be that Juan San- 
tos—known as Apinka or Sacramentaro in Ashaninka oral traditions—is 
already a remote mythical character, whereas Chief José Carlos is a 
recent historical figure still present in the memories of living people who 
heard about him or even met him personally. In other words, Chief José 
Carlos would be too human and close in time to be acknowledged as a 
divine world transformer. A more plausible answer could be, however, 
that whereas Juan Santos defeated the Spaniards and died while widely 
recognized as a charismatic leader, Chief José Carlos never obtained 
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a definitive victory over white-mestizo Peruvians and died having lost 
much of his earlier prestige and aura. Worse still, he was persecuted, 
imprisoned, tortured, and, perhaps, even forced to whip his companion 
Isafas Salazar. In other words, he was defeated in a most humiliating 
way. ‘Tasorentsi’s feat of expelling white patrones from the Upper Ucay- 
ali region for six years is dwarfed in the face of Juan Santos's victory, 
which forced out white people from the Selva Central region for almost 
a hundred years. That the Ashaninka consider only victorious world 
transformers worthy of being memorialized seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that although their oral history contains many references of past 
leaders claiming to be itomi Pabd,”’ none is particularly remembered 
or celebrated. This would make sense from the point of view of a peo- 
ple holding world-transforming expectations, since a dead but victorious 
world transformer like Juan Santos Atahualpa can always be expected to 
come back, whereas a dead and defeated world transformer is an oxymo- 
ron, a notion that can only undermine the utopian conviction that some- 
day someone will change this unjust and suffering world. 

This brings us to Hanne Veber’s claim that the notion of “Ashaninka 
messianism” is an anthropological fiction that “derives its veracity more 
from its scholarly repetition than from grounded analysis.’ Atten- 
tive readers must have by now noticed that throughout this book I have 
avoided using the terms “messiah,” “messianic,” or “messianism.” I have 
done so for two reasons. First in order to emphasize indigenous under- 
standings of the nature of Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s power, message, and activi- 
ties rather than imposing on them foreign anthropological notions, and 
second to avoid prejudicing readers as to the existence, or not, of messi- 
anic inclinations among the Ashaninka and other Selva Central indig- 
enous peoples. This should allow for a more impartial discussion of 
Veber’s provocative claim. 

Veber argues that the use of certain concepts, such as “cargo cult,” 
“millenarianism,” or “messianism,” developed to explain specific socio- 
cultural practices in specific contexts, may “confer misleading images 
on the phenomena they describe” when applied to other situations.” 
More importantly, such concepts often seem to have a life of their own 
and “once set in motion, they continue to go around, even when they 
remain weakly supported by ethnography.”*” This is what Veber claims 
has happened with the notion of Ashaninka messianism. ‘The term, she 
claims, was first applied by Alfred Métraux to characterize Juan Santos 
Atahualpa and his movement, and it was later popularized by Stefano 
Varese through his groundbreaking ethnography La sal de los cerros.*! 
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Veber claims that through these and subsequent works, the messianic 
character originally attributed to Juan Santos came to be regarded as 
a cultural proclivity of the Ashaninka people as a whole.” As a conse- 
quence, she asserts, the uncritically repeated idea that the Ashaninka 
are a messianic people “has achieved the status of a canon in Amazo- 
nian anthropology and beyond,” thus creating “a “black hole’ in place of 
ethnography.”* 

Veber contends that none of these works have demonstrated ethno- 
graphically that the Ashaninka exhibit any of the traits normally asso- 
ciated with messianic movements, and claims that the only sources 
supporting this notion—the Franciscan chroniclers—are contaminated 
by self-interest. Moreover, according to Veber, “Very little of this infor- 
mation comes from firsthand notes and observations by witnesses who 
actually met Santos and talked to him or to the Ashaninka and other 
natives following him. Most records appear to be based on secondhand 
interpretations of rumors and hearsay.”** This is patently not true, as even 
a superficial revision of the primary sources on Juan Santos’s uprising 
collected by Francisco Loayza at the Archivo General de Indias clearly 
demonstrates.” Unfortunately, Veber does not seem to have consulted 
this important work’ and seems to base her claims only on the reading 
of secondary sources. On the basis of the alleged shortcomings of pre- 
vious historical and ethnographic works, Veber concludes that the void 
created by the uncritical characterization of the Ashaninka as a messi- 
anic people can only be filled by new studies that take “heed of prac- 
tices, narrative and structural.”*” 

What are these messianic traits and practices? According to Veber, 
the term “messianism” “refers to visions of a new social order mediated 
by the intervention of a godly representative.” In turn, messianic move- 
ments are often characterized as including “rituals, special taboos, forms 
of prayer, or other kinds of action designed to promote the messianic 
goal.”** Veber asserts that there is “practically no evidence of any rit- 
ualized or cataclysmic action on the part of the Ashaninka.” And she 
asks rhetorically, “Did they leave their homes, destroy their crops, build 
shrines, engage in particular forms of ritual, wear special garments, or 
perform special and recurring acts of other sorts in order to align them- 
selves with the out-ofthe-ordinary transformation to come?” By this 
sleight of hand Veber reduces the proof of the existence of Ashaninka 
messianic proclivities from a sustained hope for a new social order to be 
brought about by a godly representative to a list of various cataclysmic 
ritual actions. 
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I hope to have demonstrated, after a detailed analysis of his mes- 
sage and actions, that Chief José Carlos was acknowledged by the 
Ashaninka and other Selva Central indigenous peoples as a godly world 
transformer who sought to alter the internal and external social orders, 
both to bring about a radical change in the distribution of power, vital- 
ity, and wealth and to fulfil the higher gods’ longtime promise to restore 
humanity’s lost immortality. As a warrior of the Sun god, he sought to 
achieve these objectives through the destruction of the signs and sym- 
bols of white domination, the elimination of the demonic white people 
(through either burning or their shamanic transformation into wild pec- 
caries), the conversion of Indian slavers into committed liberators, and 
the reestablishment of communication with the higher gods by means of 
sacred fires and ayahuasca ceremonies. Later on, as an Adventist people- 
gatherer, he sought to attain these same goals by means of a radical 
change of strategy, encouraging peaceful but separate cohabitation with 
white people, demographic nucleation, formal schooling, and economic 
autonomy, but also promoting changes in food habits, forms of praying, 
and the religious imaginary. What was common in both instances were 
Chief José Carlos’s claim to be an interlocutor and spokesman of the cre- 
ator god; his promotion of ayahuasca consumption as the best means 
to commune with the ancestors, good spirits, and higher gods; and the 
expectation of reaching immortality by ascending to heaven and bath- 
ing in a celestial river of life. All these elements are explicitly or implic- 
itly present in ‘Tasorentsi’s “Sky River Song,” which the Ashaninka chief 
composed sometime between the 1912-1914 movement and the 1915 
uprising, and continued singing until well into his old age. 

This should be more than enough to account for that part of Veber’s 
characterization of messianism as “visions of a new social order mediated 
by the intervention of a godly representative.” But what about “the ritual- 
ized or cataclysmic action” that, according to her, usually characterizes 
these movements? There is plenty of evidence of that too. In response 
to Sargento’s summons to see “their god,” in 1912 the Ashaninka aban- 
doned their patrones—and with them their homes and crops—to flock 
to Sargento’s worshipping house on the Nazarateki River. There, we are 
told, they drank much manioc beer but ate very little. If more recent 
movements of this kind are a good indicator, they must have also sung, 
danced, and consumed ayahuasca.”” Although this heightened state of 
religious anticipation resulted in many cases of dysentery and other dis- 
eases, it did not stop believers from gathering in Sargento’s compound." 
A similar mass response took place when Chief José Carlos, together 
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with many of the leaders who had fought for him in the 1915 uprising, 
called their followers to join them to receive the promised white god. 
Hundreds of families abandoned their settlements to gather in a few 
designated places. Chief ‘Tasorentsi managed to mobilize two hundred 
people, mostly from the Gran Pajonal region, on the ‘Tambo River. A 
few months later, seven hundred people had assembled in Cheni sum- 
moned by chiefs ‘Tasorentsi, Ompikiri, and Napoleén. There they built 
a large church and school and engaged in a completely new daily rou- 
tine that included new prayers, songs, and food taboos. Contemporary 
sources indicate that praying and singing occupied a large portion of the 
new converts’ time, in detriment to work in the fields.*! Chief Tasoren- 
tsi’s convoking power was so great that he repeated this feat several times 
during his long life, promoting the creation of new Adventist stations 
throughout the Tambo, Ucayali, Pachitea, and Pichis Rivers. It must be 
stressed that these cataclysmic rituals were not unique to the movements 
inspired by Chief Tasorentsi. Similar practices were also reported during 
Juan Santos Atahualpa’s uprising, as is clear from a close reading of the 
documents collected by Loayza.* 

So, are the Ashaninka a “messianic” people? In the light of this book’s 
findings, my answer would be an unequivocal yes. Have Ashaninka peo- 
ple always displayed messianic proclivities? This is a more difficult ques- 
tion and one which I can only partially answer. Despite Veber’s assertions 
to the contrary, for which she offers no convincing proof, there is solid 
evidence that the Ashaninka and their neighbors regarded Juan Santos 
Atahualpa as a divine emissary and powerful world transformer. We do 
not know whether Juan Santos was made to fit into an older messianic 
tradition or if it was his extraordinary claims that inaugurated this trend. 
However, given that messianic hopes and movements have been reported 
among other Arawak-speaking peoples throughout Amazonia, it would 
not be too bold to assert that messianic proclivities are common not only 
among the Ashaninka but among Arawak peoples in general. World- 
transforming expectations and utopian movements have been reported 
among several Arawak-speaking peoples, including the Wakuénai, 
Baniwa, Baré, Warekena, and ‘Tariana of northwest Amazonia; the Mojos 
of eastern Bolivia; the Yanesha and Yine of eastern Peru; and the Palikur 
of Guiana.” The northwest Amazon millenarian movements studied by 
Robin M. Wright and Jonathan D. Hill exhibit important structural and 
discursive similarities to those led by Chief ‘Tasorentsi, suggesting that 
Arawakan messianic expectations are not a mere colonial product.** They 
probably predate European conquest and form part of what I have called 
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the “Arawakan matrix.”” Be that as it may, what we do know for certain 
is that since Juan Santos’s times there have been many other personages 
that were acknowledged as actual or potential messianic leaders.*® If so 
little has been written about them, it is partly because of the historical 
amnesia surrounding failed leaders and partly because anthropologists 
have been more interested in Ashaninka people’s present situation than 
in their past. Otherwise, it is hard to understand why there is no men- 
tion of José Carlos Tasorentsi in any of the many existing Ashaninka eth- 
nographies, with the only exception of John Bodley’s works.” Such lack 
of interest seems to extend to Hanne Veber herself. Although in Veber’s 
compilation, Historias para nuestro futuro, Ashaninka elder Adolfo Guti- 
érrez claims to have had an uncle named José, whom people called “Tas- 
orentsi, which means, God,” such an intriguing assertion seems not to 
have sparked Veber’s curiosity, for she does not mention it at all in her 
otherwise long and comprehensive introduction. 

Is “messianism,” then, an adequate concept to describe the Ashaninka 
people’s utopian hope for a cataclysmic transformation of the world and 
the attainment of immortality? Given the long history and the uses 
and abuses to which they have been submitted, “messiah,” “messi- 
anic,” and “messianism” may not be the most accurate terms for depict- 
ing this kind of politico-religious movement. However, as ‘Ton Otto has 
argued in relation to the notion of “cargo cult,” “the history of anthropol- 
ogy teaches us that it is very hard, if not impossible, to obliterate an ana- 
lytical term once it has been well established in the literature,” especially 
if it has been adopted as a popular concept.’ This is the case for the mes- 
siah family of terms. So, if as anthropologists we expect to have some pub- 
lic relevance rather than entrench ourselves in long-drawn-out and often 
sterile semantic discussions, we would do much better to use such con- 
cepts with analytical care, clearly specifying their meaning, scope, and 
limitations, instead of vainly attempting to eradicate them. Awareness of 
the semantic charge of our analytical concepts will be always necessary. 
But simply rejecting a concept for its biases or vagueness or replacing it 
with an equally vague and biased notion like, for instance, prophetism or 
millenarianism does not solve the problem. 

Whether we use the more foreign “messianic” or the more native 
“world-transforming” to characterize Chief ‘Tasorentsi’s actions and dis- 
course, it is clear that a life as complex, dynamic, and innovative as 
his cannot be reduced to such unidimensional anthropological labels. 
It should also be clear that despite a general penchant toward world- 
transforming theologies, Ashaninka movements based on such utopian 
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aspirations can never be identical. If anthropological studies on messi- 
anic or millenarian movements have taught us anything it is the great 
variability they display in form and content, and their immense creative 
potential. Described as “historically situated, cultural processes of innova- 
tion””’ and “experiments in social change,”’! these movements may some- 
times respond to external forms of domination, sometimes to internal 
conflicts and inequalities, and sometimes, as in this case, to both exter- 
nal and internal factors—the breach of the rubber compact but also the 
devastation caused by endo-slavery.* Based on “transformative hope,”” 
such movements generate, as one author put it, “radical transformations 
in thoroughly traditional ways.”** Some scholars have described these 
transformative impetuses as attempts at “social reform.”” Although they 
are careful to distinguish their use of this notion from its more common 
sociological meaning, | still believe that such leaders as Chief Tasoren- 
tsi are better described as world “transformers” or “renewers” rather than 
social reformers, insofar as the innovations they strive to introduce go far 
beyond the social sphere. Such renewers seek to restore a collective moral 
sense by appealing to old-time moral values or advancing novel moralities. 
More importantly, by encouraging the moral renewal of their followers 
they strive to reaffirm the existential compact—the lost connection— 
between their people and the creator god(s), whether these are envisioned 
as the gods of old or as new and more compelling deities. By blending 
old and new values, gods, and theologies, such renewers remain faithful 
to their people’s past, while at the same time creating the conditions that 
will allow them to successfully confront future challenges. 

In some instances, as during the 1912-1914 movement and the 1915 
uprising, these “transformative movements,” as Bodley, following Aberle, 
has defined them,” strive to fight and reverse white domination through 
a reinforcement of traditional world-transforming hopes. In others, 
as during the 1920s Adventist effervescence, they seek “to wrestle con- 
trol of Christianity from whites while reshaping it to meet the spiritual 
needs of Indian peoples.”” In either case, believers expect their leaders 
to effect a utopian transformation of the world by means of either their 
own powers or those of the higher divinities whom they claim to repre- 
sent. There can be no doubt that the movements inspired by Chief 'Tas- 
orentsi had such an effect on the worlds of both the Ashaninka and their 
neighbors, even if today the latter are not fully aware either of his role in 
bringing about these transformations or the magnitude of the changes 
he prompted. This, however, in no way diminishes the impact he had on 
his followers’ lives. 
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More importantly, although Chief Tasorentsi may have been 
defeated and persecuted, died in relative obscurity, and been excluded 
from his people’s historical memory, this does not seem to have damp- 
ened Ashaninka utopian expectations. This is confirmed by the words 
with which Carlos Pérez Shuma finished telling his account of Chief 
‘Tasorentsi’s life to Jeremy Narby: “Such is his story. He fought until old 
age. Until he could bear it no more. Then he had to keep quiet, for he 
had suffered too much. Since then we have continued suffering. But the 
time will come when we will have power once more. That spirit will be 
born again, here in the forest, once more.” 

As Faulkner well knew, the past is never dead. 


Glossary 


Sp.: Spanish; Ash.: Ashaninka 


ayahuasca (Sp.): hallucinogenic vine of the Banisteriopsis genus 

Campas (Sp.): name by which the various Ashaninka subgroups were generically 
known before the 1980s 

casa grande (Sp.): large house; name given to the main dwelling of a patrén, gener- 
ally located at the center of a rubber entrepé6t or rural estate 

caucheros (Sp.): men dedicated to the extraction of the type of rubber known as 
caucho 

caucho (Sp.): rubber extracted from Castilla sp. trees 

chacra (Sp.): garden, swidden; Hispanicized version of the Quechua term chakra, 
meaning “area of land cleared for cultivation” 

Chamas (Sp.): name by which the Pano-speaking peoples of the Ucayali River were 
gencrically known before the 1970s 

chuncho (Sp.): pejorative generic term by which whites and mestizos refer to native 
Amazonians 

civilizado (Sp.): civilized; term used to designate white-mestizo people as opposed 
to catechized and wild Indians 

compadre (Sp.): in Catholic contexts, relation of coparenthood established between 
a man and the godfather of one of the man’s children 

correrias (Sp.): slave raids 

criado(a) (Sp.): term used to refer to those indigenous children acquired through 
capture, trade, or purchase and raised as domestics by their patrones 

curaca (Sp.): chief; Hispanicized version of the Quechua term kurag, meaning 
“elder,” “older brother,” or “superior” 

cushma (Sp.): long cotton tunic worn by Ashaninka men and women, and by 
Conibo and Yine men 

fundo (Sp.): small to medium-size rural estate devoted to extractive and productive 
activities, generally on the basis of an indigenous workforce 
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gringos (Sp.): usually, foreign white persons, but also any Peruvian white who looks 
or acts foreign 

habilitacién (Sp.): system by which traders and patrones outfitted workers by making 
advances of goods in exchange for future services or products, thus creating per- 
manent relations of debt; also known as debt-peonage 

hacienda (Sp.): large rural estate; generally more capitalized than a fundo 

hibataintsiri (Ash.): the first, and by extension paramount, chief or supreme leader 

ibenki (Ash.): magical plants belonging to the Cyperus sp. 

indios bravos (Sp.): wild Indians 

iquitefios (Sp.): inhabitants of Iquitos, capital of the Department of Loreto 

jebe (Sp.): rubber tapped from Hevea sp. trees 

loretanos (Sp.): white-mestizo inhabitants of the Department of Loreto 

montatia (Sp.): area encompassing the forest-covered eastern slopes and elevations 
of the Andean range 

nampitsi (Ash.): kin-based local group usually headed by a pinkatsari, or “strong 
man” 

obayeri (Ash.): killer, murderer, and by extension, warrior 

paiche (Sp.): large freshwater fish (Arapaima sp.) 

paisanos (Sp.): fellow tribespeople (when used by an Indian speaker); indigenous 
people (when used by a non-Indian) 

patron (pl. patrones) (Sp.): boss; term used to designate employers or traders who 
control a more or less large number of habilitado indigenous peons or clients 

pinkatsari (Ash.): the one who commands respect, and by extension, a chief or leader 

pueblo (Sp.): town, village, settlement 

sheripiari (Ash.): the one who commands the spirit of tobacco, and by extension, a 
tobacco shaman 

tambo (Sp.): Hispanicized version of the Quechua term tampu, meaning “resting 


place along a road” 

ucayalinos (Sp.): white-mestizo inhabitants of the Ucayali River basin 

vegetal (Sp.): in regional Spanish, term used to refer to medicinal plants in general 
and ayahuasca in particular 
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